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PREFACE 


T HIS book is based upon the Croall Lectures 
delivered in New College, Edinburgh, in January 
1944. I must in the first place express my thanks 
to the Trustees for the honour done me in appointing me 
to the Lectureship, and I must hasten to add an apology 
to them for the length of time taken in preparing the 
lectures for publication. In justification of the delay I 
can only plead that as now revised they seem a less un¬ 
worthy contribution to a great and inexhaustible theme. 

Next to the Confessions the De Civitate Dei is probably 
the best known and most studied among the works of 
St. Augustine ; and deservedly so. It mirrors the essential 
Augustine, and has good claim to be regarded as the most 
complete expression of what is central in his thought. 
It stands between two worlds,—that of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity and that of the Christian Middle Ages,—itself a 
notable landmark in that fascinating period of decadence 
and growth, the outstanding document of its epoch. If it 
has to be listed among works of controversy and there¬ 
fore inevitably contains much outworn polemic and ephe¬ 
meral apologetic; it also contains the Christian answer to 
the reproaches levelled in the name of classical culture against 
the new faith and life, the answer to the higher perennial 
paganism no less than to its lower and temporary forms. 
It reveals, as no doubt it helped to sustain, the spirit which 
enabled the Church to survive the Empire and to maintain 
faith and hope in a darkening age. The Goths could pillage 
the Roman world at will, but they could not harm Paulinus 
of Nola, or extinguish the light of which he was a symbol. 

Yet it is not to be denied that the De Civitate Dei, by 
reason of its vastness and, let it be admitted, its tediousness 
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m certain parts, is an altogether formidable work p 
can have time or patience to read it through This hZ 
is an attempt to reduce it to manaceahlo T' h b °° k 
to elucidate the argument by Z nn J 7^’ 
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work to .ts own tone oceasion is taken to consider St. AuZ! 
tine s treatment of more general problems which are matters 
of thcobpcal debate to this day, c.g. the relation of R e lig ion 
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The literature of the subject is indeed vast. In addition 
to the innumerable books which have dealt with the decay 
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net on to St. Augustine’s Fifth Century AnoWv it 
wouhl be none other than that last mentioned. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE END OF AN ERA 

T HERE has never been any doubt as to the greatness 
of St. Augustine. Naturally enough it was the 
theologians who first acknowledged it for they found 
in him the origin of the trends of thought, mystical theo¬ 
logical ecclesiastical and political, which developed side by 
side throughout the Middle Ages and diverged at the Refor¬ 
mation. In the name of pure historicism Troeltsch 1 argued 
that he is to be regarded properly as a representative of 
classical antiquity rather than of the Middle Ages, but was 
disposed to accept as a more specific designation of his 
period the recently coined category “ Late Antiquity 
At all events he stands as the great figure between the two 
ages,—Graeco-Roman and Christian—knitting them to¬ 
gether, and warning us that they can be too sharply con¬ 
trasted. 

More recently classical scholarship has tended to drop its 
traditional attitude of aloofness, and to interest itself in the 
old age of classicism no less than in its prime. The Decline 
no longer arouses, as in Gibbon, a sense of disgust. Doubt¬ 
less men were living unhealthily on the past, and their 
culture was showing signs of over-maturity, nevertheless the 
great cultural inheritance was possessed and valued. The 
old ideals had not wholly lost their radiance. Already we 
have two fascinating studies of the period from this point of 
view, 2 and in both St. Augustine figures inevitably as the 
outstanding personality. And Werner Jaeger has prom¬ 
ised 3 to continue his massive study of Hellenism on to the 

1 Troeltsch : S. Augustin ; Die Antike und das Mittelalter. 

2 H. I. Marrou : S. Augustin et la Fin de la Culture antique. 

C. N. Cochrane : Christianity and Classical Culture. 

3 W. Jaeger : Paideia. Preface to Vol. II. 

9 
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Christian period, a promise which we must hope may be 
fulfilled. 

Furthermore a new interest is created at the present time 
by our urgent concern with all that is implied in the phrase 
“ the end of an era ”. We turn with expectation to one 
who, as we think, must have experienced in his lifetime a 
crisis not unlike that which confronts us now. His reflec¬ 
tions may have some relevance for our own. 

From all these points of view St. Augustine must be an 
interesting and important figure ; and of all his voluminous 
writings none is more to the point than the De Civitate Dei . 
With all its polemic against classicism it is permeated by the 
classical ideology. Plato and Plotinus, Cicero, Varro and 
Vergil echo throughout. Relatively free from the special 
pleadings of the Anti-Manichaean Anti-Donatist and Anti- 
Pelagian works, it expresses all the more cogently the con¬ 
victions which were deepened as a result of these con¬ 
troversies. And it is closely linked with an event which, 
more than any other, is symbolical for us of the downfall of 
Rome and the passing of an epoch. 

i 

Strange as it may seem St. Augustine has no conscious¬ 
ness of living at the end of an era, or even in a period of 
transition. Rome had been sacked in 410 , but it had 
recovered both materially and in self-respect before 413 
when he began to write. That painful episode could then 
appear to have been but an incident in local history; a 
typical incident in the story of the Roman world at any 
time from a.d. 260 onwards ; the culminating incident in 
the desultory life of a vagrant barbaric chieftain. 

From the middle of the third century the Roman Empire 
could no longer count upon immunity from barbarian 
invasions. The cities which had once expanded in the sun¬ 
shine of peace, security and prosperity found themselves 
constrained to submit to the cramping restrictions of ram- 
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parts; and their wealth and proud civilisation were 
threatened. With walled cities, before which the bar¬ 
barians were powerless, and the mobile field armies of 
Diocletian and his successors, the invasions could be coped 
with. The fourth century witnessed a certain improvement 
in respect of security compared with the third. Men could 
speak of a Renovation of the Empire. But it was at 
enormous and crushing cost both for government and for 
defence. The bourgeoisie, once the beneficiary of the 
Empire, became its milch-cow. The fifth century brought 
new and graver dangers. Hitherto Italy had been spared 
invasion. The Emperor Aurelian ( 270 - 274 ) had taken 
the precaution of fortifying Rome, an ominous sign of 
dangers expected, but his wall had not been necessary for 
more than a century and stood neglected until it was found 
in need of serious repair in 401 . From that year Italy too 
was to have its full share of invasion, calamity and fear. In 
405 Radaigaisus crossed the Alps with a host estimated at 
200,000 men. Stilicho beat it back, but only by denuding 
the Rhine frontier of its defences, and so opening the way 
for the barbarian onrush which desolated Gaul, Spain 
and finally Africa. And meantime there was Alaric. 

The causes of the Empire’s decline may not have been 
primarily military, yet the career of Alaric sheds a vivid 
light on its powerlessness at the beginning of the fifth 
century. That career was made possible by the policy of 
the fourth century emperors, and especially of Theodosius, 
to enlist the barbarians in the defence of the Empire. By 
recognising their hordes as Allies of the Roman People, and 
by paying for their services it was hoped to turn a menace 
into a bulwark. Roman citizens thus were relieved of the 
burden of military service, and became more valuable as 
taxpayers and Tenderers of public services. In the absence 
of native military talent, discouraged perhaps for reasons of 
State, individual barbarians might reach the highest com¬ 
mands in the Roman army; like Bauto the Frank under 
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Valentinian II whose praises were declaimed by St. Augus¬ 
tine himself as Public Orator in Milan, and whose daughter 
Eudoxia, long after, was found worthy to wed the Emperor 
Arcadius ; like Stilicho, the Vandal, who married Serena, 
the niece of Theodosius, and was left by that Emperor as 
guardian of his young son, Honorius, and virtual ruler of 
the West. Such was the position to which Alaric aspired. 

But the policy of relying on the barbarians for the defence 
of the Empire, astute and perhaps inevitable as it was, had 
become unpopular at the beginning of the fifth century. 
Both Synesius, the Christian bishop, and Zosimus, the pagan 
historian, attack it as the source of all the evils of the time. 
1 he same spirit of what Sceck calls Antigermanism appears 
also in Orosius. The murder of Stilicho in 408 and the 
accompanying ma.ssacre of thousands of barbarian troops 
with their women and children was its most ruinous expres¬ 
sion. If the policy made Alaric possible, the reaction is 
accountable for his actual career of destruction. 

Alaric appears for the first time in history as commander 
of a contingent of 20,000 Goths serving in the army which 
Theodosius led against the usurper Eugenius. They bore 
the brunt of the Battle of the Frigidus (394) losing half of 
their number. To Orosius the value of the victory seemed 
enhanced by the loss of so many unwelcome allies 1 
In 395 Theodosius died. Stilicho dismissed Alaric and his 
Goths, who, perhaps in revenge, pillaged the Balkan penin¬ 
sula down to Athens and the Peloponnesus. Eutropius, 
Arcadius’s minister, summoned Stilicho to the aid of the 
Eastern Empire, but his conduct of the campaign was so 
equivocal that he was denounced as a public enemy, and 
terms were made with Alaric. He was to have military 
command of the Prefecture of Illyricum, and a subsidy of 
arms and provisions. Thus he reached the object of his 
ambition and Constantinople had a counterpoise to the 
designing Stilicho. 

In 399 Eutropius fell and his acts were annulled. De- 
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prived of his subsidy, and with the Balkans already deso¬ 
lated, Alaric moved with all his people into Italy while 
Stilicho and his forces were engaged in Rhaetia. Con¬ 
sternation prevailed in the court at Milan and in Rome. 
The Emperor meditated flight to Gaul, and rich senators 
began to seek safety overseas. The poet Claudian des¬ 
cribes the general terror, the feverish repairing of the walls 
of Rome, the whispering of oracles and portents. Having 
patched up a peace in Rhaetia Stilicho returned over the 
Alps, captured Alaric’s camp and treasure, hemmed him 
in at Pollentia, and bound him over to withdraw from 
Italy (402). Honorius visited Rome to celebrate a triumph, 
and Claudian sang of the victory. “ He who swore by 
Danube that he would not unbuckle his breastplate until 
he had trodden down the public places of Rome has returned 
to his country beggared of men and arms ”.* “ City co- 

aeval with the heavens, inexorable Lachesis will not exercise 
her rights over thee till nature has so changed the laws of 
the universe that Eurus blows from the west, and Zephyrus 
from India, and Aquilo freezes the Gaetulian sands ”. 2 

But Alaric was not finished in 402. As Orosius put it, 
“ The perfidious Vandal had allowed him to slip once more.” 
It would appear that Stilicho had plans to use him to 
further his own designs on the Eastern Empire, which were 
frustrated by the invasion of Radaigaisus in 405. Alaric 
demanded monetary compensation, but ere the money could 
be raised, in face of the opposition of the Roman Senate, 
Stilicho was murdered, and Olympius who had played a 
leading part in his overthrow became supreme in the 
counsels of Honorius. Olympius was an acquaintance of 
St. Augustine who wrote to congratulate him on his eleva¬ 
tion, praising his Christian faith 46 which put the felicity of 
the future life before the honours and powers of this one ”, 
and bespeaking his favour especially for the enforcement of 

1 Claudian : De Bello Gothico, 80-90. 

2 ibid., 55-00. 
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the anti-pagan and anti-heretical laws which under Stilicho 
had become a dead letter. 3 Olympius was certainly a 
fervent Catholic and a vehement Germanophobe. On his 
advice Honorius took refuge in Ravenna, a city open to 
sea-communication and defended to landward by swamps. 
Here the Emperor was safe from Alaric, who vainly sought 
only to enter his service on terms advantageous perhaps 
for both. It is needless to describe the intermittent negotia¬ 
tions which followed. Exasperated at last by “ the mingled 
weakness, perfidy and insolence of the court ”, Alaric laid 
siege to Rome and on August 24th, 410, the gates were 
opened and the Goths poured in. 

There are various estimates of the damage done. We hear 
of fire, slaughter and rapine. The looting of the city would 
inevitably be accompanied by violence. Rut Alaric gave 
orders to spare the Churches with all persons who sought 
refuge in them, and in any case the occupation lasted only 
three days. Rome offered ample spoils, but not the one 
thing needful—corn. So Alaric was constrained to move 
into southern Italy, a land as yet unravaged, with the 
intention of passing over to Africa, which he had learned to 
know as the Empire’s granary, the source of all the subsi¬ 
dies, and therefore his El Dorado. Heraclian, Count of 
Africa, prepared defence, and a storm destroyed Alaric’s 
transports. lie was forced to turn northwards, and died 
the same year. His brother-in-law led the Goths to Gaul, 
where they ultimately settled. 

Alaric’s primary and only concern was to have a position 
in the Western Empire similar to that which he had once 
enjoyed in Illyricum. He had no desire to destroy the 
Empire, but to support it and live off it. In return for a 
home and provisions he would give the Emperor military 
service at need. Was he perhaps in a vague barbaric way, 
guided by the idea which Ataulf, his successor, later formu¬ 
lated ? According to Orosius, “ He had at first ardently 

1 Kp. 95 and 96. 
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longed to obliterate the Roman name and to make the 
Roman Empire an empire of Goths, so that that which had 
been Romania should become Gothia, and he, Ataulf, 
should become what Caesar Augustus had once been. But 
from much experience he had proved that the Goths on 
account of their unbridled barbarism could nowise obey the 
laws, which must not be abolished since without laws a 
republic is no republic. So he had elected to seek the glory 
of restoring and augmenting the Roman name by the forces 
of the Goths, and to be regarded by posterity as the author 
of the restoration of Rome.” 1 So was born the idea under- 
lying the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, an 
idea potent for a millennium of European History. If 
Alaric had any such idea the Sack of Rome, his*most 
famous exploit, was at the same time the token of his 
defeat. The Empire could not eject or destroy him, and 
would not assimilate him ; so he must go on from province 
to province desolating as he went, causing increasing 
disorganisation, misery and hopelessness ; destroying the 
institution in the service and at the expense of which he 
hoped to live. 


ii 


If from Alaric s point of view the Sack of Rome was un¬ 
rewarding, from that of Honorius it was vexing rather 
than disabling. Rome had no special economic military or 
political significance. It was no longer the capital of the 
Empire. Its citizens no longer supplied the imperial 
irmies. Economically the City was a liability rather than 
m asset. Much more serious was the devastation of Gaul 
n 406 and of Spain shortly thereafter. The loss of the 


:orn-lands of Africa to the Vandals in 428 was fatal, for it 
leprived the Western Emperor of his last resource, the 
ability to give subsidies of grain to his barbarian “ allies ”. 


1 


Orosius : History VII, 43. So at least he was 
refectory at Bethlehem, by a pilgrim from Gaul. 


reported in Jerome’s 
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Had the Emperor withdrawn to Africa and held it securely 
the history of Western Europe might well have been differ¬ 
ent. Not for the last time was that possibility neglected. 

Nevertheless the Fall of Rome shocked the sentiment of 
the world, and might well seem to spell the doom of civilisa¬ 
tion. Curiously enough for the impression created we are left 
entirely to Christian sources. Claudian had perished some 
years earlier, and could not sing a dirge for the city he had 
so recently hailed as co-aeval with the Universe and secure 
while the laws of Nature held. Zosimus, who wrote the 
first Decline and Fall , brought his history to an end with 
the siege but before the capture of the City, apparently by 
accident rather than by design. Rutilius Namatianus, 
who was City Praefect in 414, and described in a poem the 
journey he took in 416 from Rome to visit his devastated 
estates in Gaul, has nothing but confidence in Rome, in 
whose Empire “ Phoebus both yokes and stables his steeds.” 
“ Thou hast made one fatherland for the diverse nations . . . 
Thou hast made a City (urbem) what was formerly a world 
(orbis)”. “ What Thou rulest is less than Thou deservest 
to rule.” 1 Evidently, Rome speedily recovered both from 
the material damage done in 410 and from the sentimental 
shock. But there may be another reason for the silence 
of the pagan writers. A certain Macedonius, imperial vicar 
of Africa, in a letter to St. Augustine, 2 acknowledges the 
apologetic value of the first four books of the De Civitate 
Dei then published, but regrets that it had been necessary to 
refer once more to a painful episode that were best left to 
forgetfulness. Macedonius was a Christian but possibly 
reflects the feelings of the governing and literary classes. 
The Sack of Rome was too uncomfortable a memory to 
be made the subject of literature. 

It is to the letters of St. Jerome that we must go for an 
expression of the sense of dismay occasioned by Alaric’s 

1 Rutilius Namatianus 11. 63-60 ; 91. 

2 Kp. 154. 
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achievement, “the crime of a half-barbarous traitor.” 1 
“ The City is taken which took captive the whole world.” 2 
“ I had intended to take up the Book of Ezekiel, but at the 
very beginning of my dictation my mind was so confused by 
the devastations of the Western provinces and especially of 
the City of Rome, that I could not think of the proper word 
and remained long silent knowing that it was a time for 
tears. If 4 the laws are silent in the midst of arms ’, so much 
the more are the studies of Scripture!” 3 “Alas, alas. 
The whole world falls in ruins, but our sins do not disappear. 
The famous City, head of the Roman Empire is burnt in 
one holocaust. There is no region which does not harbour 
her exiles ... yet we pay attention to avarice.” 4 

These outbursts of rage and despair havr no parallels in 
St. Augustine. We cannot say that he was a man of greater 
faith than Jerome, or had less of a Ciceronian attachment 
to Roman civilisation. He had responsibilities unknown to 
the monk of Bethlehem. If the world falls in ruins, a bishop 
must stand by his people to comfort and strengthen them. 
He must interpret events to them and point out their lesson. 
In his Sermon on the Destruction of the City St. Augustine 
does not minimise the horrors. “ Dreadful things have 
been reported to us—slaughters, fires, rapine, tortures. 
It is true. Much have we heard. We have groaned ; oft 
have we wept; hardly have we found comfort.” But 
while suffering may be lamentable, it should not be unex¬ 
pected. It has been foretold. It has been the lot of man 
in all ages, and present suffering is not to be compared with 
the joys that await the faithful in eternity. Sodom had 
been destroyed. Rome was merely punished for its sins 
in the mercy of God. 5 A little later the danger drew nearer 
to Hippo. Alaric was preparing invasion of Africa itself. 
Business had called the bishop away from his city, and his 
people blamed him for deserting them. Numb with terror 

1 Ep. 123. 1 Jerome Ep. 127. * Ep. 120. 

4 Ep. 128. 6 De Excidio XJrbis . 
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they began to grow neglectful of their Christian duties. He 
wrote to remind them that the more calamitous the time 
the more ready they should be to lay up treasure in heaven 
by almsgiving, in relief of the sufferers. 1 

It is clear that the Church required some steadying. It 
was bad enough that pagans should lament and complain 
and seek to forget their sufferings by indulging in their 
wonted vices. While the peoples of the east and the 
remotest lands were mourning the destruction of Rome and 
organising public expressions of their grief, the refugees of 
Rome itself still crowd the theatres, unwilling to learn 
the lesson of chastisement. “ You have lost the profit of 
your calamity. You have been made most wretched and 
remained most wicked ”. 2 Rut alas, among them one 
might see Christians “ thronging the churches today and 
tomorrow crowding the theatres, making common cause 
with our enemies in murmuring against God Whose sacra¬ 
mental badge they wear .” 3 

I he first book of the De Civitate Dei is devoted to the 
justification of the ways of God as manifested by the suffer¬ 
ings of the Romans in 410. Naturally enough St. Augustine 
finds what comfort he can in the circumstances of the time. 
Rome was merely punished for its sins, not destroyed. 
All the devastations, slaughter, plundering, incendiarism 
which were committed were due to the customs of war. 
What w r as unusual was that barbarian cruelty showed 
itself so mild as to set aside the largest Churches as safe 
refuges for all who sought asylum there, pagan and 
Christian alike. This is not to be attributed to the bar¬ 
barians (St. Augustine never mentions their Christianity) 
but to the name and power of Christ. This is the mark of 
Christian times . 4 But in the main the Book is directed to 
meet the complaints of Christians. Suffering is not evil 
in itself. To bad men it appears evil because it interrupts 

1 E P- 122. 2 D.C.D. I, 33. 

3 ibid . I, 35. * ibid. I, 7. 
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their pleasures and disturbs them in their vices. Good 
men accept it as a chastisement for their sins, and use it as 
a purgation for which God may be humbly thanked. 
Temporal prosperity and adversity are the common lot of 
all men, of the good as well as of the evil, as if to show that 
earthly felicity is not the chief good. We are thus warned 
not to set our affections on the good things of this life, or to 
be good merely in the hope of earthly felicity. The pious 
Gratian and the Apostate Julian had equally short reigns 
and miserable ends, proving that even the worship of the 
True God is no guarantee of temporal prosperity. The 
Providence of God thus disciplines good men “ that we may 
not covet too eagerly the things which wicked men equally 
en j°y> nor shrink with unseemly fear from the ills which 
even good men often suffer.” The vicissitudes of earthly 
life point us beyond temporal goods to eternal felicity. 

Christians may be better than their pagan neighbours, 
but they are not wholly free from sin. They neglect to 
correct the vices of their neighbours as they should, partly 
because of fear of consequences, such as loss of friendship 
or of worldly advantage from those on whom they depend, 
partly from sheer lack of zeal. In so far as they love the 
good things of this present life, Christians are bound up with 
the earthly community and must share its adversities. 
Such involvement is obvious in the case of ordinary Chris¬ 
tians who have or desire to have wife and family and 
property ; but even ascetics “ who hold a superior rank in 
the Christian life ” may not have completely eliminated 
all worldly desires. Grief over the loss of earthly posses¬ 
sions is the exact measure of an inordinate attachment to 
them. Treasures in heaven cannot be lost. Some were 
tortured in order that they should reveal wealth that they 
did not possess ? They should see in such suffering an 
expiation for the sin of at least desiring wealth. To be 
slain or to lie unburied is no evil to pious Christians, who 
have a surer hope than the tottering and transient affairs 
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of earth can afford. They will not refuse the disciplines 
of this temporal life whereby they are schooled for life 
eternal; nor will they lament. The good things of earth 
“ they use as pilgrims ”, and its sufferings prove and 
improve them. 1 The wicked lament the punishment and 
correction of their sins, and see in the Sack of Rome 
nothing but an interruption of their vices and pleasures and 
debaucheries. 2 They would have the Republic secure, 
safe for hedonists, and care nothing about its purity. 
It is characteristic that St. Augustine should point to the 
example of Paulinus of Nola as the embodiment of the 
Christian ideal. Paulinus had voluntarily abandoned vast 
wealth and had made himself absolutely poor and abun¬ 
dantly holy. When the Goths plundered Nola, they found 
him in his cell and took him captive. But they could not 
rob him, nor hurt him. Silver and gold he had none, and 
all his treasure was in heaven. 3 

The philosophers, especially the Stoics and, following 
them closely here, Plotinus, had offered a similar theodicy. 
To the wise and virtuous man the calamities of this life, both 
public and private, should be as nothing. They should not 
disturb his equanimity. But the Stoics belied their doctrine 
lor they allowed suicide when the evils of life became 
unbearable. Both Plotinus and St. Augustine hold that 
suicide is a sin under all circumstances and can never be 
justified. With Plotinus St. Augustine also shares the 
other-worldly emphasis. But in two respects he goes 
beyond all the philosophers. While they were purely 
individualist, he sees that “ the good man,” i.e. the Chris¬ 
tian, even the Christian ascetic, can not be wholly isolated 
from his fellowmen, but is always involved with them in 
the vicissitudes of temporal existence, and in the tempta¬ 
tions which belong to this present life. Moreover, while 
the philosophers address themselves to the narrow circle 
of the self-styled wise, i.e. to philosophers, St. Augustine 

* D.C.D. I, 20 2 ibid. II, 20. » J bid. r, 10. 
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is preaching also to ordinary simple people. He refuses 
to regard them as natural hedonists at the mercy of circum¬ 
stances. His task was perhaps more difficult, and his 
“ other world ” had to be less sophisticated and more 
concrete. It must be admitted that his escape from pure 
individualism is not quite complete. He can repeat the 
Stoic paradox that the good man, though a slave is free, 
and the bad man, though he reigns as a king is a slave. 1 
His normal definition of evil as either “ the wrong a man 
does ” or “ the suffering he endures ”, makes it easy to ex¬ 
plain suffering as the exact equivalent and penalty for sin, 
and therefore not really evil. But it leaves out the most 
acute aspect of the problem of evil, as it must seem to the 
modern Christian conscience—the undeserved suffering of 
others. To this no philosophical answer is satisfactory, 
certainly not in terms of Graeco-ltoman eudaemonism, 
which could only fall back on Fortune. St. Augustine never 
quite appreciated the profound Biblical answer which may 
be expressed in the phrase vicarious suffering. However 
Paulinus of Nola may differ from Diogenes of Sinope, both 
alike are individualists. 


hi 

But it was not the murmuring of Christians which called 
forth the De Civitate Dei. The worshippers of the many 
false gods attributed the disaster of 410 to the prohibition 
of Rome’s ancestral religious rites and sought thus to 
bring Christianity into discredit. From the beginning 
of the fourth century the emperors, with the exception of 
Julian who reigned for less than three years, had been pro¬ 
fessing Christians. But they had long remained tolerant 
of the old rites, especially in Rome itself. Even Constan- 
tius who ostensibly decreed the extirpation of “ supersti¬ 
tion ”, on his visit to Rome in 355, touched by the ancient 
splendours of the city, filled up the priestly colleges and 
1 D.c.D. IV, 8. 
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defrayed the expenses of the sacriflees. But in 882 
Gratian, Valentinian IX and Theodosius abandoned the 
S y e o Pontifex Maximus, which all emperors hitherto had 
assumed, abolished the priestly colleges, confiscated the 
endowments of the Vestal sisterhood, and ordered the 
removal of the Altar of Victory from the Senate House. 
This meant the complete disestablishment of the Roman 
State religion in its own home, a formal rupture with the 
historic past. 


These decrees caused disaffection in the Senate, and 
Gratian’s violent end in 383 at the hand of Maximus seemed 
to be the vengeance of the gods. In 384 Symmachus, now 
Praefectus Urbi, composed his famous Plea for toleration 
of the rites which had come down from the times of Rome’s 
greatness and had so long given security to the State. The 
influence of Ambrose at court rendered the opposition vain 
for the time, but it simmered till 392 when the revolt of 
Arbogast and the elevation of the usurper Eugenius pro¬ 
mised a return to the old ways. The leading Senators, 
whom we know from the letters of Symmachus and from 
the Saturnalia of Macrobius, were enthusiastic supporters 
of Eugenius. They eagerly welcomed the pagan revival 
which restored the priestly offices they loved and venerated 
a 8 amo »g thc few precious remaining links with the glorious 
past. For popular propaganda they circulated an “ oracle ” 
to the effect “ that Peter by enchantments had bound the 
world to worship Christ for 365 years, whereafter the spell 
would be broken.” Augustine refers to this pointing out 
t hat the prophecy was not fulfilled. 1 Theodosius answered 
lrom Constantinople with a decree forbidding sacrifice 
as treason, and for two years prepared his counterstroke, 
the campaign which ended with the ruin of Eugenius’s 
cause at the Battle of the Frigidus (394) had all the ap¬ 
pearance of a Christian crusade. The victory of Theodosius 
was the final triumph of Christianity. 


1 1).C.I). XVIII, 53. 
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The victor was magnanimous in his treatment of the 
rebels, but he demanded from the Senate a formal repudia¬ 
tion of the old religion. Many of the Senators however 
remained pagan at heart, and the events of 410 gave them 
one more opportunity. 

The most famous document of the final struggle of the 
old religion is the Plea of Symmachus, 1 Praefectus Urbi 
and Princeps Senatus, addressed to Theodosius in 384. It 
is couched in the most moderate terms and even Ambrose 
praises its eloquence. As a responsible magistrate Sym¬ 
machus feels it his duty to warn the Emperor of the senti¬ 
ments of his subjects. He appeals to the example of Con¬ 
stantins and especially of Valentinian I “ Divus parens 
numinis vestri ” and asks for the “ status of religions ” 
which he had preserved. He does not propose to argue 
the religious question on the grounds of truth. Ilaec 
otiosorum disputatio est. Very likely all religions are but 
different ways to truth. Non uno itinere potest perveniri 
ad tarn grande secretum. He will argue only on the ground 
of experience and utility. Rome makes her prayer: 
“ Reverence my years. Let me use my ancestral cere¬ 
monies. Let me live in my own way. These religious 
rites brought the world under my laws, kept Hannibal 
from the walls and the Senones from the Capitol. Sera 
tamen et contumeliosa est emendatio senectutis.” Sym¬ 
machus returns again and again to the effects of the old 
religions in making Rome great. Emperors have all owed 
much and will owe much to Victoria whose image and altar 
long stood in the Senate House. The Vestal Virgins have 
dedicated their chastity to the public safety, and support 
the eternity of the Empire by maintaining the sacra with 
which Rome’s destiny is bound up. It is not mere formal 
religious rites he defends, but the Empire’s fate, for all the 
misfortunes of the Roman race have arisen from deeds of 
sacrilege. His sincerest argument is really consuetudinis 
1 Ed. by Seeck: Mon. Ger. Hist. Auctores Antiqui VI, 1. 
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amor magnus est. Antiquity gives authority to religions. 
Just as the divine mind allots souls to those who are born, 
so it allots guardian genii to peoples, which they abandon 
at their peril. A religious revolution shakes the State to 
its foundations ; it abolishes the sacredness of the oath, 
removes the symbol of concord and orderly obedience, 
raises doubts about the security of property and the 
stability of the laws. • 

Another example of the more moderate type of pagan is 
Volusianus who figures as a correspondent of St. Augustine. 1 
Volusian belonged to one of the great Roman families. 
Ilis father had been a Pontifex, but his mother was noted 
for her Christian piety. Such tolerance reigned in the 
family that, according to Jerome, the aged Pontifex used 
to listen to his grand-children signing their Christian hymns. 
Volusian was equally tolerant. Highly cultured in the 
manner of the <ige, he occupied his leisure in discussing 
literary, rhetorical and philosophic questions with his 
friends. Sometimes points of Christian doctrine would be 
brought up, with arguments for and against, all in a fine 
spirit of amiable dilettantism. Volusian was not a pro¬ 
fessing Christian, though St. Augustine has good hopes of 
him. He has certain doctrinal difficulties, but his chief 
difficulty was practical. He felt that the Christian life was 
incompatible with the life of civic duty ; especially the law 
of non-resistance, laid down in the Sermon on the Mount. 
“Who would endure to have his property taken from him 
by an enemy, or would refrain from paying back evil with 
evil to the spoiler of a Roman Province, according to the 
laws of war ? ” He suggested, gently and not aggresively 
that this pacifism was the reason why Christian Emperors 
had brought so much evil on the State. 

Much more bitter is Rutilius Namatianus, doubtless a 
personal sufferer from the Gothic invasion. He was 
Praefectus Urbi in 414, and his estates in Gaul had been 

1 Kpp. 130 and 138. 
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desolated by 416. He does not complain of his sufferings, 
but writes in praise of the continuing greatness of Rome. 
For Christianity he has nothing but loathing and contempt, 
and especially for the monkish expression of it. “ Now 
Capronia comes in sight, an island defiled by men who flee 
the light,” who make themselves miserable to escape from 
misery. While they flee from the ills of life, they are 
incapable of fulfilling its duties or enjoying its blessings. 1 
Of a friend who became a monk he says 

Perditus hie vivo funere civis erat . 2 

Rutilius has also a diatribe against the Jews 3 which ends 
with the curious words 


Vietoresque suos natio victa premit, 
recalling the famous lines of Horace, 


Graecia capta ferum victorcni cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio . 4 


The “ capture ” of Rome by Greece had met with 
stout resistance over a long period. In the Prefaces to his 
Philosophical works Cicero is still arguing that Rome can 
absorb what is the best in Greek culture without stultifying 
itself. But what are we to make of a “ capture ” of Rome 
by the Jews ? It appears 5 that Seneca wrote a book, now 
lost, called De Superstitione. Of the Jews he said, 44 Mean¬ 
time the custom of that most iniquitous race had grown so 
strong, that it has now been received throughout all lands. 
Victi victoribus leges dederunt. In Nero’s reign the Jews 
had a certain influence at court through Poppaea, and 
Seneca’s exaggeration may be explicable; but surely 
Rutilius in 416 must have victorious Christianity in mind. 
Its Jewish origin was an ancient reproach. At all events 
it is the Christian moral ideal as represented by the monks 
and inculcated by Jerome and Augustine which moves his 
indignation. It means the extinction of Roman character 


i 11. 440-5. 

4 Hor. Epp. II, 1. 156. 


2 1. 518. 3 11. 384-398. 

6 D.C.D. VI, 10 11. 
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and civic dutifulness and brings in exchange nothing but 
joylessness and hideousness. 

Possibly Zosimus, though he was a Greek and wrote fifty 
years later has some claim to consideration here. Polybius, 
he says, had undertaken to describe and account for the 
rapid rise of Rome to world-power. He, Zosimus, will 
narrate its Decline and Fall with attention to the causes. 
Among other causes of Rome’s pre-eminence Polybius gave 
an important place to the Roman religion, with its beneficial 
effects on Roman character and public life. “ Wisely did 
the ancients introduce ideas about the gods and about retri¬ 
butions m Hades, in order to overcome the passions and 
vices of the masses. It was folly to abolish them. For the 
Romans (in Polybius’ time) respect the oath and remain 
trusty m great businesses, while the sceptical Greeks cannot 
keep their hands clean even in trifling matters .” 1 Polybius 
himself was of course an unbeliever ; but his point is borne 
out, by the believing Plutarch, who writes thus of Aemilius 
Paullus, the Augur, friend and patron of Polybius : “ He 
would not allow one jot or tittle of religious observance 
to be neglected, for in that way the door would be opened to 
a collapse of morals and ultimately of the Republic.” 

If then, religion had to do with Rome’s rise, presumably 
it would also have to do with Rome’s fall, and so figures 
among the causes noted by Zosimus. The triumph of 
Christianity had alienated from the Romans the good will 
of the gods, so long enjoyed. Constantine, by his personal 
abandonment of the ancient rites, and Theodosius, by his 
prohibition of them, were responsible for the ruin of the 
Empire, which appeared first in the ruin of their own char¬ 
acters. Constantine’s conversion was due to a criminal 
consciousness. Having murdered his wife Fausta and his 
son Crispus he sought an expiation, but the priests declared 
that tradition prescribed no lustration sufficient to cleanse 
such sms. Rut an Egyptian pertaining to the women’s 

1 Polybius : History of Rome VI. 
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apartments explained that Christianity had a means of 
washing away every stain. The most impious men might 
be straightway cleansed from sin. This account of the con¬ 
version of Constantine is demonstrably false, but it shows 
that to Zosimus and the classical mind generally a religion 
of forgiveness and mercy must be a menace to virtue. 

Without doubt these writers raise real and serious ques¬ 
tions of more than ephemeral import. The compatibility 
of the Sermon on the Mount when taken literally, as by the 
monks, with the life of social and civic duty and the neces¬ 
sities of the State is still debated. What are the effects of 
a religion of grace and forgiveness upon the active pursuit 
of virtue ? Does it in fact challenge the twin ideals of 
classicism, d perij and muSua ? This question, at issue 
between St. Augustine and Pelagius, continually recurs in 
the history of the Church. One looks in vain for the roman¬ 
tic note in the conservatism of Symmachus such as is 
possibly to be seen in Julian, for example. With Julian 
there is a freshness and an enthusiasm which contrast 
sharply with the cold rationalism of the last champions of 
paganism. In reaction to his Christian upbringing Julian 
was stirred with the truly romantic impulse “ to take to 
himself the old religion, to sing again the old songs and 
dream again the old legends .” 1 Perhaps he was a kindred 
soul with Herder who “ rather regretted that Christianity 
had supplanted the more primitive polytheistic religions of 
the nations, fearing that with them they had lost their 
spirit and character, yes, I might say, their language, their 
heart, their country and their history .” 2 Romanticism is 
usually associated with a hankering after mediaevalism in 
reaction to Renaissance rationalism, but it can also, as we 
see today, lead men to bypass the Christian Middle Age and 
seek satisfaction in a more remote primitivism. Might 
there not be, in the pagan of the fourth century, an uneasy 

1 Croce. On History, p. 264. 

2 Quoted by Niebhur, Human Nature, p. 96. 
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feeling that Rome could not survive the cultural revolution 
implied in the substitution of Christianity for the ancient 
religion ? 

Whatever may have been their profounder thoughts and 
feelings, the defenders of paganism almost always have 
recourse to the suggestion that Rome’s greatness is some¬ 
how bound up with the favour of the old gods, or at any 
rate with the observance of their cults. Their popular pro¬ 
paganda took the form that the disaster of 410 was due to 
the recent prohibition of Rome’s ancient sacrifices and 
rituals. This is a revival of the old charge, Si Tiberis 
descendit in moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in arva, si coelum 
stetit, si terra movet, si fames, si lues, statirn Christianos ad 
leonem . 1 Originally this had been a genuinely popular 
feeling, requiring no prompting from above. Indeed 
magistrates often sought to restrain rather than to arouse 
the fanaticism of the masses. Rut it had long lost its 
power. It played no part in the Diocletianic persecution, 
and Constantine’s Christianity did not prevent the universal 
acclamation of his advent to power. Now it is the educated 
who endeavour to use this weapon against the hated faith. 
The measure of the danger of this propaganda may be taken 
by the following facts. Between 381 and 396 the Theo- 
dosian Code contains six enactments denouncing in tones of 
increasing severity those who have profaned their baptism 
and betrayed the Christian faith by a return to idolatry . 2 
The inroads of Alaric (401) and Radaigaisus (405) had both 
occasioned an ominous recrudescence of heathen super¬ 
stition and recourse to magic rites . 2 The regime of Stilicho 
had made the anti-pagan laws a dead letter, and wc find St. 
Augustine writing (408) to Olympius for assurance that the 
new government meant to enforce them . 4 In 410 according 
to Zosimus, Pope Innocent of Rome was asked by the city 

1 Tertulliim Apol. 40. 

2 Dill : Homan Society in the Last Cent, of the West , p. 03. 

3 Glaudinn : De Hello Gothieo. D.C.D. V 23 

4 Ep. 95. 
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Praefect to sanction recourse to the arts of certain Tuscan 
magicians, and is praised by the historian for his patriotism 
in giving his consent “ provided the things were done in 
secret.” The suffering endured in the Sack of Rome, by 
embittering the people, might well have seemed a golden 
opportunity for an anti-Christian propaganda on the lowest 
level. Strangely enough it appears to have been fruitless. 
The destruction of the Empire in the West seems rather to 
have completed the Christianisation of the people. It was 
the obstinately pagan representatives of the old system and 
culture, the literary men, the orators and the philosophers 
who were discredited, leaving the leadership of the new 
Europe to bishops and monks. Vital faith endured the test, 
and empty sentiment and rhetoric were swept away. 

It was this propaganda, unrealistic as it appears to us, 
insincere as he believed it to be, futile as it proved, which 
caused St. Augustine “ to burn with zeal for the house of 
God,” and to plan his great Apology. From the outset he 
announces his intention not only to answer the immediate 
charges but to set forth a complete statement and defence 
of Christianity. In dedicating the work to his friend Mar- 
cellinus, Imperial Commissioner to Africa, he writes, “ I 
have undertaken to defend the glorious City of God, whether 
it sojourns among the impious in this temporal course, or 
has achieved the stability of its eternal abode, where faith 
is changed to sight and patience to perfect peace . . . 
against those who to its founder prefer their own gods. 
This will be difficult because it involves proving to the proud 
that humility is the greatest virtue. It is necessary to 
speak also of the earthly city which lusts for dominion, and 
which itself is dominated by the lust of domination though 
all the nations are subject to it.” This work occupied him 
for many years—413 to 426—in the intervals of leisure in 
a busy life. It suffers in consequence from a certain tedious¬ 
ness, lack of order, and incompleteness in parts. Never¬ 
theless it has many claims to be regarded as his master- 
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work, the maturest as well as the most grandiose expression 
of his final philosophy. 


IV 

The first five books of the De Civitate Dei , as he says in 
the Retractions, “ refute those who think that the worship 
of the many false gods is necessary for the prosperity of 
human affairs, and contend that evils arise and abound 
because it is prohibited.” In fact these books go far be¬ 
yond this, and offer an estimate of the achievement of 
Classical Rome from the point of view of one who has been 
educated on Cicero and Vergil, but who has partially at 
least come to transcend them. He cannot wholly free him¬ 
self from their underlying assumptions. Indeed he is often 
manifestly pitting Cicero against Vergil. But he has also 
reached a vantage point from which to judge the idealism 
of both. 

Rook I is largely occupied with answering the complaints 
of Christians, and explaining why the human race must be 
alllicted with disasters at intervals of time and in diverse 
places, and always has been. The gods of Rome were 
formerly the gods of Troy and could not protect their city 
from the Greeks. According to Vergil the citizens had to 
protect the images of their “ conquered gods.” The 
novelty of Christian times is that a conqueror should spare 
Churches and all within them contrary to the known usages 
of war. 

With Rook II he comes to his subject proper. He will 
prove what every learned man must know, that before the 
advent of Christ Rome has suffered repeated disasters from 
which the gods had been unable to deliver her. Curiously 
enough he reserves material calamities for a later book, 
and speaks first of damage to the souls and characters of 
the Romans. His opponents appeal to the ignorant, and 
they will have their answer, but meantime he will address 
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those who like himself know their Cicero. Character, 
mores, is much more important than external circum¬ 
stances. Men not walls make cities. As Ennius puts it—- 
Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisquc. What then 
have the gods ever done for Roman character ? They 
ordered the institution of obscene rites like those of Magna 
Mater, and demanded the establishment of theatrical 
exhibitions both coarse and lewd. They never revealed the 
laws of the good life or of a good state. No moral teaching 
is ever heard in their temples. The philosophers have pro¬ 
mulgated ethical principles, but these are the discoveries of 
men, not the commandments of the gods. Plato is rightly 
esteemed more honourable than the gods, though he was 
but a man, and in any case the Romans preferred to hearken 
“ to what Jupiter did rather than to vvliat Plato taught or 
Cato opined.” The life of the later Republic, on the testi¬ 
mony of Rome’s best writers, had become utterly corrupt. 
The old virtues had gone, according to Sallust, and the City 
had become “ wicked and dissolute.” Cicero went so far 
as to say “ Morality has perished .... By our vices we 
retain the name of Republic, but have long since lost the 
reality .” 1 All this had happened before Christ came, yet 
the gods did nothing to prevent it. Nay they did their 
worst to degrade and debauch the people whom they de¬ 
ceived. “ The gods were conciliated by methods that drove 
virtue from the people’s minds. Those were made defenders 
of the walls who were the ruin of good morals.” The gods 
were responsible for the rot of the Roman character and the 
Roman Republic which Christ alone can stop. Against the 
vices of lust, luxury, avarice and cruelty, which the gods 
exemplified and encouraged, Christianity preaches innumer¬ 
able precepts, so that “ if all kings and their subjects of 
every rank were to hearken to and obey the precepts of the 
Christian religion regarding a just and virtuous life, then 
should the Republic adorn the whole earth with its felicity 
1 D.C.D. II, 21, quoted from Cic. De Re Publica V. 
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and attain the pinnacle of eternal life to reign most bles¬ 
sedly.” 1 The book closes with an appeal to the Romans, 
offspring of the Rcguli, the Scacvolae, the Scipios, to accept 
a faith that will purge and perfect that which is naturally 
good and praise-worthy in their character. 2 

By comparison Book III is tedious and unimportant. It 
is a collection of incidents of “ famines, pestilences, wars, 
pillage, captivity, massacre and the like ” culled from the 
history of Rome from the Siege of Troy to the Augustan 
principate. Those evils, therefore, which the wicked mainly 
dread, material and temporal evils, abounded also in pre- 
Christian times. This theme St. Augustine handed over to 
Orosius who elaborated it, maintaining that Roman History 
before Christ was little but a record of calamities. Improve¬ 
ment began when Christ came in the reign of Augustus, 
became more rapid under the Christian emperors Constan¬ 
tine and Theodosius, while the reign of Ilonorius was almost 
a golden age ! 

Wit h Book IV a return is made to more general and more 
interesting problems. However calamitous their history 
might be shown to have been it remained an undeniable 
fact that the Romans had achieved wide-spread and long- 
continued dominion over the peoples of the earth. How 
was that to be accounted for ? But, in the first place, 
world dominion is not in itself necessarily a good thing. 
“ Without justice what are kingdoms but vast robberies ?” 3 
Certainly lust of dominion and pride in empire are evil 
things. Empire is gained at the cost of war and bloodshed, 
involving suffering for victors and vanquished alike. This 
is evil even if a particular war is just, provoked, that is, by 
the injustice of one’s neighbours. Good men will wage 
even just wars with reluctance out of sheer necessity, and 
will not glory in victory. They would far rather dwell in 
peace with their neighbours and enjoy the tranquillity of a 
moderate or a small estate. It is true that the rule of good 
2 ibid., II, 29. 8 ibid., IV, 4. 


1 D.C.D. II, 19, 
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men, widely extended and long continued, is advantageous 
for those over whom they rule. But for themselves it 
brings burdens cares and anxieties which mar their tran¬ 
quillity, and are therefore to be accounted evil . 1 Let us 
grant, as Cicero claims, that all the Roman wars were just 
wars of defence against aggressive enemies, that the rule of 
Rome over the provinces was the rule “ of the better over 
the worse,” that the Roman Empire had brought law and 
order, peace and unity to its various subject peoples. 
Nevertheless it would have been still better if the empire 
had grown and a common citizenship had been extended to 
all with the consent of the nations and without conquest 
and victory and consequent boasting . 2 

In any case the empire was not bestowed by the Roman 
gods. They were endless in number and were concerned 
each with a tiny portion of men’s life. “ We must not seek 
water from Liber nor wine from Lymphs ” 3 as Varro put it. 
St. Augustine makes great play with Varro’s account of the 
“ little gods.” Indeed the book in which he rescued from 
oblivion so much of the ancient and obsolescent “ religion ” 
of Rome is known to us now mainly from the extensive and 
critical use St. Augustine has made of it. He must not be 
supposed to be whipping a dead horse. Varro’s researches 
won the encomiums of Cicero and served the purposes of 
the Augustan religious restoration, and remained to fas¬ 
cinate the literati of the pagan resistance in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. St. Augustine makes no reference to the new gods 
whose cults did so much to foster contemporary paganism. 
But, then, his concern was solely with the ancestral cults 
of the Romans, and their utility. 

If the “ little gods ” cannot be competent to bestow so 
great a gift as empire, what of Jupiter, the king of the gods ? 
Even his power and jurisdiction were limited by those of 
other gods, his relatives. And there is some difference of 

opinion as to whether he is a generalised name for all divine 

1 D.C.D. IV, 3. * ibid., V, 17. 8 ibid., IV, 22. 
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powers, or “ the soul of the world,” or just a stone in the 
Capitol. 1 But there are also the goddesses Victoria, For- 
tuna, Virtus, Fides, Felicitas, honoured with altars and 
cults. If they were indeed goddesses competent to give all 
that their names connote, any one of them would be suf¬ 
ficient without any other divinity—and especially Felicitas, 
whose name signifies the plenitude of all things desirable. 
But they are not goddesses. They are gifts of the True 
God Who alone bestows earthly kingdoms, sometimes on 
the good, sometimes on the bad according to His own 
inscrutable plan. 

Now an important question arises which is the subject of 
Book V. The Roman Empire was not the gift of the false 
gods of Rome. Nor was it the result of Chance or Fate. It 
was the gift of the One True God, and was not achieved 
without His aid. Can we understand something of the plan 
of God Who “ willed that, when the kingdom of the east had 
long been illustrious, a kingdom should arise in the west, 
later in date but even more illustrious by reason of the vast¬ 
ness of its rule ? ” Long before, Polybius had been im¬ 
pressed by the remarkable stability of the Roman State, 
and its rise to world-power within a period of 53 years. It 
must be accounted for, he thought, primarily by the excel¬ 
lence of the Roman Constitution and Institutions. Cicero 
accepted this in part ; and St. Augustine seems to refer to 
it in passing. “ God may have helped the Romans to 
achieve the glory of so great an empire, because they were 
good according to some form of an earthly city. Or there 
may be a more hidden cause, known better to God than to 
us, depending on the diversity of merits in the human 
race.” 2 But the Latin writers tend to look for the cause of 
Rome’s success in the personal virtues of its ancient heroes. 
In asking therefore “ For what cause ” the True God had 
deigned to help the Romans to gain their world empire, St. 
Augustine is naturally brought to handle the well-worn 

1 D.C.D. IV, 15. • ibid., V, 19. 
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theme of their “ mores.” 1 He turns to Sallust who found 
the clue to their high character in the love of praise and 
glory, which Cicero also held to be the best stimulus to 
virtue in a statesman. The philosophers, however, had 
affected to despise popular fame, and had held personal 
consciousness of rectitude to be superior; St. Paul could 
also be quoted in support. Human praise and glory are 
empty and vain, ministering to pride and boastfulness. 
The love of glory must therefore be reckoned a vice rather 
than a virtue. The Roman virtues, inasmuch as they have 
glory as their aim, cannot be true virtues, and cannot be 
compared with the slender beginnings of virtue found in 
those whose hope is placed in the mercy and grace of God. 2 
There can be no true virtue where there is no reference to 
God, the supreme Good. 

Nevertheless St. Augustine cannot find it in his heart to 
dismiss the virtues of the heroes of ancient Rome as mere 
splendid vices. With all its defects glory is at least a nobler 
ideal than some of those which men have pursued—sensual 
pleasure, for example, or greed of private gain. Love of 
glory may serve to restrain these more sordid vices, and so 
beget a certain goodness of character which God can re¬ 
ward. “ To overcome the grievous evils of many nations 
God may have given empire to those who for the sake of 
honour praise and glory took thought for their country in 
whose glory they sought their own, and did not hesitate to 
prefer its safety to their own ; and for the sake of this one 
vice, love of praise, suppressed avarice and many other 
vices.” 3 Empire may be a reward for merit of some sort 
and it was the fitting reward for the peculiar merits of the 
Romans. They neither sought nor were worthy of the 
Eternal City, but by their self-forgetting patriotism 
“ deserved ” to see their Earthly City exalted over the 
nations of the world. “ Verily they received their reward.” 
Can it be by some strange oversight that St. Augustine 
1 D.C.D. V, 12. 2 ibid., V, 19. 3 ibid. V, 13. 
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speaks of God as “ assisting ” the Roman character, using 
the word he is accustomed to use of Divine grace which 
assists the Christian to do good ? (adiuvare) Or does he 
adumbrate the later Calvinist doctrine of common grace ? 

But, as if he had gone too far in admitting “ merits ” in 
the Romans, he finds a further reason for God's providential 
treatment of them. It may be that “ it was not only for 
the sake of rewarding the Romans that their Empire and 
glory were so signally extended, but also that the citizens 
of the Eternal City, during their pilgrimage on earth might 
diligently and soberly contemplate these examples, and see 
what a love they owe to their supernal country on account 
of life eternal.” 1 The distinctively Roman virtues, forti¬ 
tude and selfless devotion in the service of the Earthly City, 
cannot be, strictly speaking, meritorious in the sight of 
God ; yet He has so far stamped them with His approval 
as to reward them. They may be held therefore to be at 
least analogous 2 to the true virtues which ought to mark 
the life of Christians. The deeds of Rome’s ancient heroes 
had been declaimed from generation to generation, in prose 
and in verse, by rhetoricians and moralists, as affording 
illustrious examples of the highest moral conduct worthy 
of emulation. St. Augustine discovers a new value in them 
for Christian preaching. Such examples may serve to 
rebuke Christians who may be careless in practising the true 
virtues which are proper to their calling, and to provoke 
them to greater zeal. And the Christian saint may learn 
humility from them, by considering the moral heights 
attained by men who knew nothing of the infinitely greater 
reward which God has set before his eyes. 

v 

In these first live Books St. Augustine has evidently gone 

far beyond a reply to the charge that the disaster of 410 
1 ibid., v, 10 . 

* D.C.D. V, 18 uteiimque sunt similes. 
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was the result of the prohibition of the ancestral rites of 
Rome. That charge was perhaps frivolous and was cer¬ 
tainly easily refuted. In so far as the old civic religion of 
Rome was conceived as a sort of success-mechanism—and 
as such it was doubtless originally intended—it obviously 
had not worked with automatic precision. The Romans 
themselves had been aware of this even in the time of the 
Republic, for under stress of adversity they had felt con¬ 
strained to add to their pantheon in the endeavour to enlist 
new divine powers when the old ones proves inadequate. 
St. Augustine does not offer Christianity as a religion that 
will more certainly procure wordly prosperity for individual 
or State. The felicity Christianity promises is not of this 
world but is reserved for the future life. It is true he makes 
what capital he can of “ the mildness ” of the Goths “ in 
Christian times,” and “ through reverence for the Christian 
name ” ; of the miraculous victory of Theodosius at the 
Frigidus ; of the wonder-working relics in the churches. In 
a passage already quoted 1 he seems to assert that obedience 
to the Christian moral precepts on the part of men of all 
classes would yield worldly prosperity as well as eternal 
blessedness even for the Republic. But this is rather 
vague rhetoric. It would be indeed surprising if a Christian 
preacher of the fourth century should make no attempt 
to find temporal blessings public or private accompanying 
the reception of his faith. Twentieth Century Apologetic 
appeals also to Gesta Christi in the temporal order. But 
St. Augustine is never tired of repeating that neither kings 
nor private individuals must accept Christianity for the 
sake of worldly rewards, but only for eternal life, “ on 
account of which alone we are Christians.” Constantine 
was abundantly fortunate, but lest wrong conclusions 
should be drawn from that example, the fate of Jovian is a 
warning. 2 Gratian and Julian were equally “ unhappy ” 
though the one was a Christian and the other an apostate. 

1 D.C.D. II, 19. * D.C.D. V, 25. 
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The “ happiness ” of Theodosius was assured not by his 
victories but by his generosity in sharing his empire with 
Valentinian the younger, and by his humility in submitting 
to the discipline of the Church in the Penance of Milan. It 
may be doubted whether either Constantine or Theodosius 
would have recognised himself in St. Augustine’s Mirror of 
Princes. 1 He is perhaps too apt to assume that high ortho- 
dox personages share his other worldly ideals. But there 
can be no doubt of his own sincerity. Worldly prosperity 
and adversity alike are means in the hands of God for the 
moral discipline of men and nations in this life, and they 
are allotted to Christians and others equally. In principle 
the primitive utilitarian nexus between religion and politics 
is broken. 

But there is another aspect of political religion which was 
highly valued in antiquity. From Plato to Symmachus, 
apart from the Epicureans, it is the unanimous testimony 
of the classical writers, believers and unbelievers alike, that 
religion is the final sanction for moral and especially for social 
conduct. The founders of cities it was supposed, had in¬ 
stituted religious rites and beliefs in order to restrain vices 
that were outwith the reach of the laws. The founders of 
“ ideal cities ” followed their example. St. Augustine is 
doubtless in general agreement with this view, except that, 
of course, for him Christianity alone is adapted to play this 
role. The precepts of Christ enjoin private morality, and 
would perfect rather than destroy the character of the 
Romans. Moreover they are socially advantageous. To 
Volusian’s objection that the teaching of Christ regarding 
non-resistance is inimical to the Republic he replies that, 
on the contrary, “ it would constitute consecrate strengthen 
and increase the Republic far better than the prescriptions 
of Romulus Numa or Brutus.” “ By concord ” wrote 
Cicero “ a dispersed multitude is made a city.” Where 
then is any precept to be found more likely to promote con- 

1 ibid., Y, 24. 
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cord than 14 Render not evil for evil ? ” At the same time 
he goes on to deprecate literalism in the interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount, for he is no pacifist l 1 

To the old Roman religion he refuses to accord any moral 
value whatever. So far from being the sanction of morality 
it was the notorious source of immorality, and the cause of 
the deterioration of the Roman character lamented by 
Sallust and Cicero. But if the Roman character had in¬ 
deed deteriorated by the end of the republican period it 
would seem that religion too had largely lost its influence, 
at all events among the educated and ruling classes. Caesar 
the Pontifex Maximus and Cicero the Augur were both pro¬ 
fessed unbelievers. Long before, the stern old conservative 
Cato the Censor was alleged to have said that he could not 
understand how one haruspex could look another in the face 
without laughing. The passionate anti-religious polemic of 
Lucretius has always seemed a curious anachronism. 2 The 
Augustan restoration, aiming at a renewal of morals, re¬ 
garded a renewal of religion as an indispensable means to 
that end. It used the researches of Varro as a basis and 
enlisted the genius of Vergil for the purposes of propaganda. 
Even Horace—porcus e grege Epicuri—made himself 
serviceable. One might argue that the moral decay of 
republican Rome was the consequence of the decay of its 
religion. Perhaps the truth is rather that the old religion of 
Rome was inadequate intellectually to resist the scepticism 
of Greek culture, and ethically to meet the temptations of 
rapidly acquired wealth and power. 

However this may be St. Augustine is no pragmatist. 
He is more concerned with the truth of religion than with 
its utility ; or rather he perceives that it cannot be useful 
unless it be also true. This is the fundamental question, 

1 Ep ., 138. 

2 But cp. B. Farrington : Science and Politics in the Ancient World , Ch. 
14, who argues that Lucretius has in view a state of mind prevailing 
among the non-literary classes, promoted for “ class ” reasons by the 
educated. 
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which, as we have seen, Symmachus evades. It had already 
confronted Plato who met it with a threefold distinction. 
He rejected the “ theology ” of the poets because they relate 
stories unworthy of the gods. But throughout his writing 
career he reverenced the city cults, and to justify them 
against the attacks of contemporary atheists he laid the 
foundations of Natural Theology. This distinction between 
three kinds of “ theology ”—the poetic, the political, and 
the natural—became a commonplace with the Stoics ; and 
was handed on to Varro by the Pontiff Scaevola. The 
theory, as expounded by Varro, is severely handled by St. 
Augustine in De Civitate Dei Book IV and again, more fully, 
in Book VI. In this Book he completes what he has to say 
about political religion while preparing the transition to 
the second main division of the work, oddly described as a 
refutation of those who hold the worship of the gods to be 
“ useful on account of the life after death.” Actually 
the subject is a criticism of Stoic and Platonic Natural 
Theology. 

Of Varro’s great work entitled Antiquitatum Libri Rerum 
Ilummiarum et Divinarum , the second part was devoted to 
an account of the religious institutions and customs of 
ancient Rome. Varro explains that he is not founding a 
new city or planning an ideal one, otherwise he would have 
begun with “ theology ” in general, or as we might say, with 
metaphysics ; as Cicero did in his De Legibus . He is con¬ 
cerned with a particular and long-established city, and its 
institutions including the honours paid by it to the gods 
i.e. the positive religion of the Roman Republic. To be sure 
he is not entirely satisfied with Roman religion. He 
criticises its use of images and its myths about the char¬ 
acters and relationships of the gods. He makes no secret 
of his personal preference for Natural Theology, and in¬ 
dulges in some allegorising whereby the gods are dissolved 
into the elements of the world, or into the soul of the world. 
Nevertheless he thinks it useful to preserve the ancient 
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religious lore in order to promote the worship of the gods. 
Hence he falls back on the classical concept of “ political 
theology ”; something which clearly differs from the 
natural theology of the philosophers, but may also be dis¬ 
tinguished from the disreputable mythical 44 theology ” of 
the poets of which Varro is scornful. He is however per¬ 
fectly aware that the latter distinction is not absolute. 
Popular religion inclines too much to the poets and too 
little to his own brand of high religion. 

St. Augustine makes much of this admission. The kin¬ 
ship of poetic and political religion is so close that they are 
really indistinguishable ; and if natural religion is to be 
preferred on the ground of truth that implies that both the 
other kinds of religion are alike false. Why then does Varro 
seek to justify the political religion of the Romans ? The 
sympathetic modern student might suggest that the reason 
was a perfectly genuine piety, a concern for traditional, 
moral values mingled with patriotic sentiment, a mixture 
well understood to-day. St. Augustine avers that the reason 
is fear ; as Cicero was afraid to say in public what he wrote 
about superstition in his De Natura Deorum. 1 But fear 
of what ? Lucretius, in lauding the daring of Epicurus in 
teaching his anti-religious doctrines, seems to imply that 
it was a frowning heaven that he defied. 2 St. Augustine 
does not so clearly attribute to Varro a purely religious 
fear, e.g. the fear of demons from which he says Christians 
are wholly emancipated by the grace of God. Usually the 
fear is said to be inspired by 44 the corrupt opinions of the 
masses ” or by 44 the inveterate prejudice of long-established 
custom ” or by 44 the laws of the city.” But he also charges 
him with a dishonest political purpose. Varro had ad¬ 
mitted that in certain religious matters (the reference is to 
the Mysteries) it was expedient that the people be deceived. 
“ Thus he gives away the whole plan of the reputed wise 


1 D.C.D. IV, 30. 


2 De Re rum Natura I, 00-70. 
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men by whom cities and peoples are ruled.” 1 Just as evil 
demons deceive men in order to bring them into subjection 
so “ the leading men of the cities have persuaded the people 
in the name of religion to receive as true things which they 
themselves know to be vain, in this way binding them more 
aptly to civil society so that they may possess them as 
subjects. For what weak or unlearned man could escape 
the deceits alike of the leading men of the city and of the 
demons ? ” 2 

Here St. Augustine finds an unexpected ally in Farrington 
who quotes this passage with approval. 3 Farrington sees 
in political religion as first theorised by Plato, the great hoax 
of the ancient world, a useful lie invented and propagated 
for the express purpose of buttressing the class-structure 
of society. He sees, in the Roman Senate a body that 
thoroughly understood the value of organised superstition. 
Varro’s book was 44 in line with the thought of governing 
circles.” So far from being influenced by fear, his deliberate 
purpose was to perpetuate the fraud. St. Augustine would 
hardly welcome support from such a quarter. He will have 
no dealings, not even controversial dealings, with Farring¬ 
ton’s hero, Epicurus, whose 44 physiology ” he held to be 
further from the truth than Varro’s. He understands 
better the mixed motives of a man in Varro’s position. 
Political religion may have had an element of fraud, but it 
is too simply explained on the Marxist principle. There 
are demons to be reckoned with as well as principes 
civitatum ! 

In primitive tribal societies religion and politics are not 
differentiated. Man looks to the gods to help him attain 
all his ends. This simple political religion, or 44 theology,” 
lingers long in varying degrees of strength, depending on a 
variety of causes. The last Roman pagan controversialists 
thought they might still count on it among the masses in 

1 D.C.D. IV, 81. * ibid., IV, 82. 

* Science and Politics in the Ancient World , pp. 226-227. 
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a.d. 410. But intellectual and social development sets up 
all sorts of tensions. Plato first sought to resolve them, and 
he all but anticipated the mediaeval view of politics as a 
branch of theology. The State is a means to a good beyond 
itself and prior to itself. God is the centre and standard of 
all things. But, lacking prophetic monotheism, his doctrine 
remained literally “ academic ” and practically ineffective. 
Aristotle, while recognising the theoretical priority of 
“ theology,” i.e. a metaphysical world-viqw, nevertheless 
made politics the architectonic science of human life. And 
this is what we find in Varro. 1 Ideally natural theology 
comes first, but practically “ States are prior to those things 
which have been instituted by States,” including rites, 
priesthoods and beliefs associated with them. He thus 
exposes himself to St. Augustine’s charges of fear and false¬ 
hood, of which Farrington from a different point of view has 
endorsed and sharpened the latter. Political religion in 
Varro’s sense is other than true religion. It is therefore 
false religion, but it is not necessarily deliberately false 
religion. We shall later have to inquire into St. Augustine’s 
own conception of the relation of religion and politics. 
Already it is clear that he conceives them to be mutually 
relevant and mutually helpful; as also that he subordinates 
politics to religion, as the worldly-temporal is subordinate 
to the otherworldly-eternal end of man. Meantime it is 
sufficient to quote these words. “ True religion has not 
been instituted by any earthly city, but clearly has itself 
instituted the celestial city.” 2 


VI 

In the five books we have been considering St. Augustine 
reviews the entire history of Rome from the siege of Troy 
down to his own time. Yet one cannot but remark how 
1 D.C.D. VI, 4. 


* ibid., VI, 4. 
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relatively little space is devoted to the contemporary situa¬ 
tion, and indeed to everything post-Augustan. For the 
most part what he envisages is classical Rome, the Rome of 
Cicero and Sallust, Varro and Vergil; a Rome long since 
dead. This may seem to lend to his argument an air of 
unreality. One has only to read the panegyrics of Claudian 
on Honorius and Stilicho to realise that he is in fact speaking 
to his own time. Classical Rome was still the Rome of the 
schools, of literature, of the vast company of rhetoricians. 
Literary men were still under the spell of Vergil, who 
pictured Rome as toilsomely working out its grand destiny, 
and finally under the leadership of Augustus realising the 
highest ideals of classical social life. No one suspected or 
at least admitted that such idealism was long since bank¬ 
rupt. No one attempted a diagnosis of the Empire’s plight 
or studied its cure. With hardly an exception the great men 
were occupied with the struggle for personal advancement 
and power, and in their leisure moments engaged in the 
emptiest phrase-making. In the pagan world there was no 
literature of crisis and judgment. Even the disaster of 410 
did not recall men to reality. 

Possibly St. Augustine himself is not altogether free from 
the prevailing complacency. It is true he sincerely laments 
the tide of devastation as it sweeps through the provinces 
on to Africa itself. Earnestly he concerns himself with 
the reception and care of refugees, and the maintenance of 
the comforts of religion in the desolated regions. Like 
Salvian he preaches the judgments of God on the sins of the 
people. But the De Civitate Dei can hardly be called 
“ reflections on the end of an era.” “ The Roman Empire 
has been afflicted rather than changed, as has happened to it 
at other times before the name of Christ was known. There 
is no need to despair of a restoration in these times, for who 
knows the will of God concerning this matter.” 1 Still less 
does he think of himself as living in an Apocalyptic Age. 

1 D.C.D. iv. 7. 
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In 414 we find him deprecating the attempt of an episcopal 
colleague, Haesychius, to see in the calamities of the time 
the signs of the Second Coming of Christ and of the end of 
the world. Men might have said the same thing in the reign 
of Gallienus (260-268) when barbarism invaded the Roman 
provinces. But the Empire was restored. The end was 
not yet. 1 Certainly St. Augustine does not despair of the 
republic. 

And yet in one essential point he sharply diverges from 
Claudian and Rutilius. He knows that Vergil’s Roma 
Aeterna is a delusion—that no organisation of temporal 
power can last for ever or fully realise the purpose of God. 
For them the fall of Rome would mean the downfall of the 
world, the end of all that mattered, and the thought fills 
them with impotent rage and despair. St. Augustine has 
other resources of faith and hope. Rome may perish but 
God endures and His purpose fails not. It is not altogether 
fanciful to see in the De Civitate Dei a countermanifesto to 
the Aenead with its powerful and deceptive influence on 
the literary world of the day. That the author was con¬ 
scious of this appears from the words of the Preface. His 
subject is to be the City of God founded for the humble by 
the grace of Him who 44 resisteth the proud.” But with 
this City he must contrast the Earthly City which arrogates 
to itself the divine prerogative, and accepts as praise the 
poet’s description of its mission 44 to spare the vanquished 
and to war down the proud.” 2 Such a city, though the 
nations are in subjection to it 44 is itself dominated by the 
lust of dominion.” Rome may perish, but 44 incomparably 
fairer is the supernal City whose victory is truth, whose 
dignity is sanctity, whose peace is felicity, whose life is 
eternity.” 3 St. Augustine has found and given monumental 
expression to a new confidence which was to be the secret 
of continued moral and spiritual life long after the republic 
was gone. He did not foresee the destiny of his faith in 
1 Ep. 199. c.p. D.C.D. XX, 5. 2 Aenead VI, 854. * D.C.D. II, 29. 
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the ages to come, but it was in his spirit that Leo the Great, 
in a yet darker time, was able to declare that “ by the divine 
religion Rome has spread her dominion more widely than 
she ever did by force of arms.” 



CHAPTER II 


IN SEARCH OF A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 

T HE evolution of St. Augustine’s thought has been 
the subject of many elaborate and important 
studies. As his resultant philosophy, receiving its 
completest expression in the De Civitate Dei, retains traces 
of each of the phases through which he passed, it seems 
incumbent to review them once more. 

He was born into what was to all intents a Christian 
home. His father, it is true, did not accept baptism till 
towards the end of his life, but at no time was he more than 
a nominal pagan. In any case the dominating religious 
influence in the home was that of the mother Monnica, a 
fervent Catholic, who brought up her children to venerate 
the name of Christ. St. Augustine does not seem to have 
been deeply instructed in the faith or in the Scriptures, 
nor was he baptised, though arrangements were made for 
his baptism on the occasion of a serious illness. Monnica’s 
Christianity repelled him in the years of his brilliant adoles¬ 
cence, and even in the Confessions he recognises that there 
were naive and local African elements in it which required 
to be corrected by Ambrose . 1 Nevertheless it retained a 
real if vague hold over him, and had an important part to 
play in his intellectual development. 

Both parents agreed that their eldest son should have 
the advantage of the highest education then available, even 
at the cost of domestic sacrifice. The career then mapped 
out for him was, for people of their standing, the surest if 
not the only ladder to wealth, honour and social position, 
even to promotion in the Imperial civil service. The 
Orator was still as in the days of Cicero the acknowledged 
1 Conf. VI, 2 . 
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leader of culture, though he no longer might be a Statesman. 
The law courts and the popular assembly were closed to 
him, and the debates of the Senate were sterile. The only 
field left was panegyric, the most vain and insincere of 
pursuits though the most admired and rewarding. It was 
an age when education might be described as 44 the buying 
and selling of windy loquacity.” The Confessions re¬ 
peatedly refer with scorn to the ventosa loquacitas, in 
which St. Augustine became proficient. 

Along this well-worn path St. Augustine was destined 
to travel, gaining considerable success, first as a student, 
then as a teacher successively in his native Tagaste, in 
Carthage, in Rome and finally in Milan. There he was 
the teacher of the sons of the leading families and a fit 
suitor for the hand of a daughter of a wealthy house. He 
had friends about the Court, then resident in Milan, e.g. 
Manlius Theodorus, who while yet a youth was made 
consul for 395, and Olympius who succeeded to Stiliclio’s 
power in 408. On one occasion he was called upon to 
pronounce a panegyric on the Frankish general, Bauto, 
in the presence of the boy-emperor, Valentinian III, a task 
which would be well rewarded. So it might have gone 
on— 44 a governorship, a praetorship, the Consulate ”— 
but for another current that finally mastered him. 

i 

In Latin schools of rhetoric Cicero naturally remained 
the supreme model, and it would appear that Ciceronian 
studies were not limited to the Orations. In his years of 
enforced political leisure Cicero had occupied his time and 
comforted his sorrows by translating and arranging in 
dialogue form the philosophic discussions of the later 
Greeks. He could no longer act as Saviour of his country, 
but he hoped to have found another way of benefiting his 
fellow-citizens, in making available to them in their own 
tongue the disputations of the schools, Stoic, Epicurean 
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and Academic, whose controversies make up the history of 
Hellenistic philosophy. Cicero did not belong whole¬ 
heartedly to any of the sects. If anything he inclined to 
the New Academy with its “ less arrogant ” doctrines, but 
his scepticism was not unmingled with Stoic dogma and 
Roman horse-sense. He was at least convinced that some 
knowledge of the philosophers was an important asset to 
the orator, as man of culture. It must be presumed that 
St. Augustine made acquaintance with Cicero’s Philo¬ 
sophical Translation Library at some point in his school 
career. He is obviously familiar with the De Finibus and 
the Tusculan Disputationes , which he draws upon freely as 
sources of knowledge for the history of philosophy. He 
has the De Republica at his finger ends. No doubt, as he 
tells us , 1 “ neither the rhetoricians of Carthage nor the 
gymnasiasts of Greece, in his time, cared anything about 
the opinions of the by-gone philosophers.” They did not 
expect their pupils to get deeply involved in knotty argu¬ 
ment, but a graceful and fairly accurate reference to the 
lives or tenets of the philosophers would be an ornament 
to an oration ! And Cicero’s manner was always exemplary. 

At all events, in his nineteenth year, in the ordinary 
course of study, “ in schola rhetoris,” St. Augustine read 
the Hortensius of Cicero, and for the first time a book had 
a spiritual and not merely a literary effect on him. Un¬ 
happily the Hortensius has been lost except for some cita¬ 
tions made from it by St. Augustine himself. But its 
general character is well enough known. It was a Pro- 
trepticus or Exhortation to Philosophy, of which several 
Greek examples are still extant. Cicero tells us 2 that he 
had undertaken to defend and praise philosophy against 
its detractors (represented by Hortensius the orator). He 
was not here concerned with expounding or criticising or 
advancing the tenets of any particular school, but with 
commending “ Philosophy itself ” as “ ars bene beateque 

1 Ep. 118, 21. 1 De Fin. I, 1. 

D 
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vivendi,” having rewards richer and more enduring than 
worldly wealth or power or honour. A modern writer 
has declared that it was the sincerest thing Cicero ever 
wrote, but we must bear in mind that it was written when 
his political cause had been lost, when he had no further 
influence in the State, and when his personal fortune and 
even his life were in jeopardy. In such circumstances he 
turned to philosophy in search of consolation for the loss 
of things he loved more truly. Of the spiritual influence 
of this book St. Augustine is the sole notable instance. 

I began to burn with an ardent desire for the immortality 
of wisdom .” 1 “ I was inflamed with so great a love for 
philosophy that I thought of transferring myself to it 
forthwith .” 2 His worldly ideals of wealth and power lost 
their attractiveness . 3 

Alfaric has suggested that St. Augustine has exaggerated 
the effect of the Hortensius upon him, pointing out that he 
did not abandon his career or his official studies. If he 
did not follow the example of Diogenes, Polemo and other 
classical celebrities in a thorough-going “ conversion ” to 
the philosophic life, his repeated references to the reading 
of the Hortensius make it impossible to doubt that from 
this point dates his philosophical awakening and a call to 
a more serious life. We are not told whether any personal 
experience of his nineteenth year rendered him specially 
susceptibile to this influence, arousing the restlessness of 
the soul that must needs find rest in God. But from this 
time on he is conscious of needs that cannot be satisfied 
by success in his planned career ; intellectual needs, but 
more than that, for they affected his entire personality. 
The Hortensius sent him on the long quest for Wisdom and 
Happiness, with the life-long conviction that these are 
not two ends but one. Sapientia is the true and only way 
to Beatitudo, is indeed an essential part of Beatitudo. 
Ignorance is not bliss but real misery. 

1 Conf. Ill, 4. 8 De Beata Vita , 4. 8 Solil. I, 17. 
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Meantime, however, this new interest was cultivated in 
private side by side with his ordinary studies, into which 
perhaps he threw himself with new energy. As he tells 
us, he read 44 whatever was written of rhetoric logic, geo¬ 
metry, music, arithmetic,” including Aristotle’s Categories 
which he found he could understand easily without a 
teacher . 1 In our day the amateur would-be philosopher 
would begin with one or other of the innumerable intro¬ 
ductory text-books. But in the ancient world philosophy 
was a life rather than a “ subject ” of study. For its 
pursuit a preparatory training in the liberal arts was 
generally held to be necessary ; the same training that 
was nominally prescribed for the would-be orator. It is 
a mark of the seriousness of St. Augustine’s approach to 
philosophy that he felt it necessary to prepare himself by 
a more vigorous application to those subjects in which he 
had already “ passed ” on the not-too-exacting standards 
of the rhetoricians. Ten years later a new access of philo¬ 
sophical zeal sent him back to these same subjects, the 
importance of which had become clearer than ever . 2 But 
this time he could pursue them at leisure and even under¬ 
take to write an encyclopaedia of the Liberal Arts . 3 Frag¬ 
ments of his Libri Disciplinarum are still extant. 

To Cicero St. Augustine owed his first philosophical 
impulse, but the debt does not end there. He owed no less 
than his philosophical 44 foundation.” Cicero introduced 
him to the problems of philosophy and the various opinions 
of the Hellenistic schools. If these were, as he repeatedly 
observes , 4 antiquated by his time, at all events Cicero’s 
moderate scepticism could not satisfy one who had so 
sucked in the name of Christ with his mother’s milk, that 
no system could please him which lacked that name . 5 He 
must have been familiar with the name if not the works 
of Apuleius of Madaura, a noble Platonist as he calls him. 

1 Con/. IV, 16. 2 De Ordine II. 3 Retract. I, 6. 

4 Contra. Acad. Ill, 42 ; Ep. 118. 

5 Con f. Ill, 4. 
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But Apuleius was a thorough-going pagan, an exponent 
of demonology and a dabbler in the magic arts. St. 
Augustine's philosophy must be a Christian philosophy. 

But Philosophy was generally suspect in the Church, 
perhaps especially in the circles in which Monnica moved. 1 
In Carthage where he continued to attend Church he may 
well have heard sermons on the text “ Beware lest any 
man deceive you through philosophy and vain deceits after 
the traditions of men, according to the elements of this 
world and not according to Christ.” (Col. II, 8.) If no 
one pointed out that there might be a philosophy according 
to Christ and not of this world, he might well have con¬ 
cluded that the rule still stood as formulated by Celsus long 
before—Only believe, do not enquire. If that were so no 
Christian Philosophy was possible ; the idea implied a plain 
contradiction. Moreover Scripture could not help him, 
though he turned to it for the first time apparently in his life. 
Obviously it was not literature. From the standpoint of 
the Ciceronian rhetoric the Old Latin Bible was illiterate. 
If it was philosophy it was of a very peculiar kind. The 
Old Testament especially gave offence. God was spoken 
of in anthropomorphic terms, as if He were shaped like a 
man and had all the human emotions. The heroes of the 
Old Testament were no paragons of virtue in the philo¬ 
sophical sense. They even transgressed againt the canons 
of respectable public opinion in St. Augustine’s day. What 
could be made of the Jewish Law or of the manifestly 
earthly, particularist, nationalist,hopes and promises ? St. 
Augustine could master Aristotle’s Categories perfectly with¬ 
out a tutor but he could as yet make nothing of this Book. 
Long after, when he had accepted it as authoritative, 
Scripture never ceased to be a mysterious book to him. 

1 f. De Online , I, 32, when* lie explains to Monnica that Philosophy is 
simply Greek for love of wisdom, that it is not condemned in Scripture, 
and that she is indeed the best teacher of philosophy because she 
fears no misfortune, not even death itself. Monnica replied blande 
et religiose , that she had never heard him tell so great a lie I 
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II 

But now, by way of personal friendship, he fell in with 
the eager circle of the disciples of Mani, then strong in 
Carthage, and much in their propaganda suited his mood. 
Their watchword was Truth, Truth. That was inviting. 
They claimed to be Christians, nay genuine Christians in 
contrast to the Catholics whom they styled Semi-Christians. 
They were highly critical of the authoritarian attitude of 
the Catholic Church with its emphasis on belief, and its 
alleged depreciation of reason. They rejected the Old 
Testament as a purely Jewish book irrelevant for Gentile 
Christians ; which did not prevent them from teasing and 
puzzling simple Christian folk by asking the questions that 
are to this day the stock-in-trade of superficial rationalist 
and moralist criticism. The New Testament they professed 
to accept whole-heartedly, with the exception of certain 
passages which, they explained, were later interpolations 
and falsifications. They would restore the pure teaching 
of Christ which the Catholics had corrupted, in short the 
ethical precepts of Christ. 44 The Gospel is nothing else,” 
said Faustus, the Manichaean Bishop, 46 than the preaching 
and commandment of Christ ... In me you see those 
Beatitudes which constitute the Gospel.” 1 

Postively, Manicheeism offered a comprehensive system 
of truth, a cosmology, a Soteriology and an Eschatology. 
Its cosmology was based on the old Zoroastrian dualism 
of Good and Evil, Light and Darkness ; these coaeval and 
all but equal “ principles ” whose struggle gave rise to 
terrestrial existence with its experienced mixture of good 
and evil, and still forms the cosmic background of the moral 
conflict in human history and in every human life. Final 
victory however is assured to the Good and is achieved 
through the 44 Primal ” or Heavenly Man, the Son of God, 
identified with Christ the Saviour. This is the ground of 
courage, confidence and moral power for the Elect. The 

1 Contra Faustum , V. 
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Manichees with whom St. Augustine had to do claimed to 
be genuine Christians. It appears that Mani had styled 
himself “ Apostle of Jesus Christ ” in the opening address 
of his Fundamental Epistle, an address quite Pauline in 
form. It is clear also that Monnica and St. Augustine too 
never regarded his disciples as anything else than Christians 
albeit heretics. It was this profession of Christianity that 
made possible his association with them. Here was a 
Christian Philosophy. 

We are not now concerned with the details of Manichee 
doctrine. Perhaps St. Augustine never accepted the whole 
of it. He admired but did not seek admission to the inner 
circle of the Elect. In his later polemic he gives the im¬ 
pression that Manicheeism was a mass of foolish super¬ 
stitions mingled with wickedness. He makes much of 
its “ Persica fabella,” its puerile science and its barbaric 
observances, so that we are left wondering how he was ever 
attracted by it at all. Other more serious criticisms he has 
to make. Avoiding the apparant anthropomorphism of 
the Old Testament and popular Catholicism, it induced in 
him the conception of God as luminous substance, light and 
tenuous yet material. The category, materialism, is per¬ 
haps too highly technical to describe so simple a doctrine. 
No one but a Platonist could understand the distinction 
between corporeal and incorporeal, or at least conceive of 
incorporeal substance. He also exposes the moral pre¬ 
tensions of Manicheeism without recognising that, like 
Catholicism, it operated with a double moral standard. He 
would have Catholicism judged by its saints, and Mani- 
chceism by its failures. He accuses it of undermining the 
sense of personal moral responsibility by its doctrine of 
eternal substantial evil. In ironic revenge modern scholars, 
e.g. Harnack, Ottley and others, have brought a similar 
charge against his own doctrine of original sin and human 
depravity. They have maintained that he never quite 
outgrew his Manicheeism, and they find residuary elements, 
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or perhaps merely “ reminiscences,” throughout his later 
works. The label, Manichee, is a useful weapon in the 
hands of those who dislike the anti-pelagian Augustine. 
It was forged already in his life-time by his ablest pelagian 
opponent, Julian of Eclanum. 

Manicheeism may be crude but it is nevertheless more 
profound in some respects than Cicero. It raised deeper 
issues than those which he or his Greek masters ever faced. 
It is a strange fact that in spite of Greek tragedy, the pro¬ 
blem of evil did not much concern the Greek philosophic 
mind. No doubt there were conceptions of v(3pis and 
i 4/ieiris, of avayKri and tvxv > affronting Reason and Virtue, 
but the philosophers contrive to by-pass them in the 
main. In later antiquity, however, their optimism was 
challenged by two tendencies of thought that streamed 
from the East. In Alexandria the pessimism of India 
asserted itself, for which phenomenal existence is itself 
evil, a transient cloud sullying the serene sky of the primal 
unity. Neither his Judaism nor his Platonism enabled 
Philo to resist this, and it has made its mark on Plotinus. 
On the other hand Persian dualism proclaimed the un¬ 
doubted evil elements in the world, but called upon men 
not to be overcome by them or to flee from them, but to 
wage strenuous war against them. Scholars have some¬ 
times done more than justice to the contribution of Persia 
to Jewish thought. In Professor Manson’s judicious words, 
“ Contact with Persian thought has enabled Israel’s religion 
to come to its own, and to paint on an even vaster canvas 
its own distinctive doctrine of the transcendent righteous¬ 
ness of God.” 1 We may fairly claim that contact with 
Manicheeism first made St. Augustine deeply aware of the 
problem of evil, so preparing the way for his later under¬ 
standing of St. Paul. His alleged continuing Manicheeism 
seems to me to be in reality his Paulinism ; where the 
problem of evil is resolved into the problem of sin. 

1 Jesus , thelMessiah, p. 18. 
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St. Augustine’s Manicheeism, in fact, broke down, not 
at the centre, but at the periphery. Questions first arose 
in the realm of astronomy, where contemporary science 
contradicted much in the mythology of Mani. It seems 
that the questions he wanted to put to Faustus, the cele¬ 
brated exponent of the system, were of the nature of ques¬ 
tions concerning the reconciliation of Religion and Science. 
No doubt there were other more recondite questions, such 
as that raised by Nebridius. The Manichaean cosmology 
seemed to require that God should be violable, which was 
unthinkable. There were other questions affecting the 
New Testament documents. The regular reply to Catholic 
controversialists, that such or such an unacceptable passage 
was an interpolation, began to seem too facile, invalidis- 
sima. 1 Manichees were cleverer at refuting others than in 
proving their own doctrines. 2 Faustus was no match for 
his questioner. He was no philosopher and knew nothing 
of science. Ilis education had been purely literary. He 
could speak fluently, agreeably and plausibly, and was at 
heart a good and modest man. The meeting with him 
proved the beginning of the end of St. Augustine’s Mani- 
cheeism. His enthusiasm waned, and in his disappoint¬ 
ment he toyed with the idea that the New Academy might 
be right, and that certain truth was unattainable. In 
other words, there was no way beyond Cicero. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to suppose that he was 
ever a thorough-going sceptic ; indeed he could never 
imagine that even Carneades was such. Observation of 
the vivacity, sagacity and perspicacity of the human mind 
made it impossible ever to believe that truth was unattain¬ 
able. 3 “I was certain that seven plus three equal ten, 
and was not so mad as to think that not even this could 
be comprehended.” 4 That is to say, he had complete con- 


1 De Util. Cred. 7. 

8 De Util. Cred. 20. 


2 ibid., 2. 

4 ConJ. VI, 4. 
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fidence in the certainty of mathematical truth and would 
have everything to be demonstrated as conclusively. More¬ 
over, once more his mother’s teaching stood by him. 
“ Because they were without the saving name of Christ 
I refused to commit to the Academics the cure of my lan¬ 
guishing soul.” He remained a nominal Manichee for years 
after his meeting with Faustus, until, coming under the 
influence of Ambrose in Milan, he became a Christian 
catechumen. At most what has happened is that his 
hopes of a Christian philosophy have been dashed. Philo¬ 
sophy and religion fall apart, and head and heart must 
go their several ways. 


hi 

In this particular state of mind Ambrose could help him 
not at all. Like Faustus’ his education had been entirely 
literary. He too was more of an orator than a philosopher, 
more at home in stimulating the faith and directing the 
devotion of simple souls than in conferring with intellectuals 
in their difficulties. At Milan he received the new Public 
Orator like a father and bishop (paterne . . . . et satis 
episcopaliter), but was wary enough not to invite or en¬ 
courage questions. When St. Augustine would fain have 
put to him his problems, the bishop would break off into 
praises of Monnica, now a devoted member of his flock, 
congratulating him on having such a mother. 1 44 One thing 
I am sorry for,” he writes, 44 that I could not open to him 
my anxious questionings as I wished .... He is certain 
about the immortality of the soul, and perhaps hardly 
knows that there are some who are unhappy through 
ignorance of it.” 2 44 Certainly no opportunity was given 

to me of asking what I desired.” 3 Clearly his relations 
with Ambrose were not intimate. 

Nevertheless Ambrose was a much more imposing figure 
than Faustus, and exercised from a distance a certain 

1 Con f> VI, 2. * Solil. II, 2(3. a Conf. VI, 3. 
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fascination upon St. Augustine. To begin with it was his 
gifts as an Orator that impressed. How well he spoke ! 
But little by little the critical attitude was overcome, and 
he began to observe “ How truly he spoke.” 1 For the first 
time, perhaps, he realised that a man of the highest literary 
culture—vir eloquentissimus et doctissimus—could be a 
Catholic Christian. But he also came to see that Catholic 
doctrine, whether true or not, at least was something very 
different from what passed as such in popular circles, 
Catholic or Manichee. When it is said “ Man is created in 
the image of God ” it is not implied that God has a human 
shape. 2 lie could not but observe the influence which 
Ambrose wielded in Milan. He had the masses under his 
spell, and could use their zeal to defend the interests of 
his Church even against the Court. He could not but 
think Ambrose fortunate according to the world because so 
many powerful people honoured him, and multitudes of 
busy men brought their affairs to him. But he adds what 
is doubtless a profound reflection of his own episcopal 
experience in Hippo, “ I could not guess what struggles 
he had against the temptations of his very eminence.” 
There was also the memory of the immense power he had 
wielded in the days of Gratian when the legal disestab¬ 
lishment of paganism had been carried through in spite of 
the opposition of the Roman Senate. Ambrose incor¬ 
porated the might of the Catholic Church. 

On the more purely intellectual plain Ambrose’s sermons 
did help him from lingering Manichee prepossessions, 
especially by overcoming Scripture difficulties. He supplied 
an answer to the old question regarding the morals of the 
Patriarchs—the variability of moral codes in history. 
Other offensive passages could be explained away by the 
means of spiritual, i.e. allegorical interpretation. u The 

1 ibid., V, 14. 

* Apparently many of the monks of Egypt thought otherwise, and 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, had to yield to them. Socrates 
Eccl. Hist. VI, 7. 
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Letter killeth but the Spirit giveth life.” But above all 
Ambrose enabled him to see that faith upon authority is 
reasonable and inevitably plays a great part in all human 
life. “ I considered how innumerable were the things 
which I believed which I did not see nor had been present 
when they took place ; so much in the history of the 
nations, so much concerning localities and cities which I 
had not seen, so much I accepted from friends, from 
physicians, from various people, which if I did not believe 
I should do nothing at all in this life.” 1 This observation 
recurs repeatedly throughout his writings. How do we 
know for sure who were our parents ? upon which know¬ 
ledge depends filial piety, “ that most sacred bond of the 
human race.” 2 Pedagogically also “the natural order is 
that in learning anything authority precedes reason.” 3 
Some things that we accept on trust in our immaturity 
we may later verify for ourselves. Other things we must 
take for granted. We may not be able to verify them but 
in practice it is sufficient to believe them on good testimony. 
In the more important questions of Philosophy all minds 
are not equally capable of arriving at truth for themselves, 
so that “ the authority of good men seems to be safer for 
the unskilled multitude, while reason is more suitable for 
the learned.” 4 “ Great and divine men (the reference 
seems to be to philosophers) have demanded credence 
from those whose minds were sluggish or involved in weak¬ 
ness, and for whom in consequence there was no other 
possibility of salvation.” 5 Even the Manichees, who pro¬ 
mise a religion of reason pure and simple, demand belief in 
fabulous and absurd doctrines which cannot be proved. 
Above all, “ where true religion is sought amid the maze of 
contending opinions very few are able to avoid error and 
arrive at truth. Here truth has to do with matters of the 

1 Conf. VI, 5. * De Util. Cred. 20. 8 De Mot. Cath. Eccl. 3 . 

4 De Ord. II, 20. 5 De Quant . Animae , 12 . 
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very highest import—the salvation of the soul itself. 
Moreover, just here the darkness of ignorance is denser 
because of sin and pride. It may be that if a man conduct 
himself well and is worthy, he will afterwards understand 
what he believes, but he cannot even begin to understand 
unless he first yield himself to the command (imperio) of 
weighty authority.” 1 

Faith upon authority, or rather, belief upon testimony, 
is not to be taken as simply opposed to reason. It has to 
be distinguished from sheer credulity, which accepts every¬ 
thing without question. Belief implies reason and is even 
a kind of reasoning. “ Credere .... est cum assentione 
cogitare .... Everyone who believes reasons. He 
reasons in believing, and in reasoning he believes.” 2 In 
the first place reason considers whose testimony is to be 
held reliable, and in the second place it judges the reason¬ 
ableness of what is offered for acceptance. Belief and 
Reason are alike ways of reaching truth, factual, ethical, 
religious. But belief is more direct and immediate, and 
more adapted to the immature and unlearned. Reason is 
more “ circuitous,” and therefore suited only for the Wise. 
But even they, in as much as they may be blinded by sin 
and pride, must begin with belief. 

The principle of authority runs all through St. Augus¬ 
tine’s writings from first to last. In the earliest of his 
philosophical works, Contra Academicos, he refers both to 
the authority of Plato and the authority of Christ, though 
there he appeals to neither. In arguing with the Sceptics 
he meets them on their own ground and with their own 
weapons. In the contemporary Be Beata Vita , the formula 
begins to appear, Credo ut intelligam, which is asserted as 
fundamental in De Libero Arbitrio . 3 There it is based upon 
Isaiah VII, 9 (LXX and Old Latin versions). Nisi cre- 
dideritis non intelligctis ; words spoken by the prophet 

1 Dc Util. Cred ., 21. 

3 De Lib. Arb. I, 4 ; II, 6. 


3 De Praedest . Sanctorum , II, 5. 
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rationabiliter. 4 It is important to insist that this formula 
underlies the whole philosophical work of St. Augustine from 
the beginning. His philosophy will be the rational explana¬ 
tion and demonstration of what is already given in his 
Christian faith. 

The question inevitably arises on what authority or on 
whose testimony the Christian faith is to be reasonably 
accepted. St. Augustine’s answer is complicated and has 
itself become a matter of controversy. In .the De Libero 
Arbitrio he points to the authority of the “ books of the 
great men who have left in writing their testimony that 
they had lived with the Son of God and had seen the things 
they wrote of.” The testimony of immediate experience, 
he holds, cannot be reasonably doubted. It is a sufficient 
ground for faith, even if “ we desire to go on to understand 
what we believe.” In his later writings the authority 
of Scripture is everywhere assumed and frequently asserted 
explicitly. 

But in controversy with the Manichees this answer is 
not felt to be sufficient. While repudiating the authority 
of Scripture in general and particularly of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, they made selective use of the New Testament and 
especially of the “ Gospel.” They made every man’s mind 
the judge of what he is to approve or disapprove. Scripture 
needs an interpreter. No one accepts Epicurus, that 
scorner of geometry, as an interpreter of Archimedes, or 
despises Vergil because of the inability of a simple school¬ 
master to explain him. The exposition of Scripture must 
be sought from its professed teachers, and especially from 
a world-famous doctor like the bishop of Milan. 1 This is 
the argument of the first part of De Utilitate Credendi, with 
which may be compared a passage from Epistle 118 “ The 
Manichees find themselves in abject condition when their 
authority is compared with that of the Catholic Church. 
Hence they endeavour to overthrow its secure authority, 

1 Ep. 121. 2 De Util Cred. y 13-20. 
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buttressed by famous assemblies of peoples and nations, 
by the Apostolic seats, and armed through a few piously 
learned and truly spiritual men with overwhelming equip¬ 
ment of invincible reason .” 1 The authority of the Church 
in part at least lies in the competence of its most distin¬ 
guished teachers to interpret Scripture aright. The impres¬ 
sion of Ambrose is clearly discernible. 

Behind Ambrose, however, there looms the Catholic 
Church. This aspect of authority appears already towards 
the close of the De Utilitate Credendi . 2 “ Bringing a medi¬ 

cine to cure our corrupt morals God procured authority by 
miracles, gained belief by authority, by belief gathered a 
multitude, by a multitude ensured continuance, and so 
confirmed religion.” It reappears again and again in the 
anti-Manichacan works, taking ever more concrete shape 
in his mind. It finds most striking expression in the 
opening section of the reply to the Fundamental Epistle 
of Mani, written shortly after St. Augustine became a 
bishop. He proposes to discuss the points at issue on the 
basis of Socratic ignorance and by the method of reason 
alone. Nevertheless he must admit a bias towards the 
Catholic Church. Apart from the “ wisdom ” he finds in 
her saints and doctors which the Manichees deny, three 
things retain him within her bosom—the consent of peoples 
and nations, the succession of priests from the commission 
of Peter to feed the flock down to the contemporary epis¬ 
copate, and the very name Catholic. If a stranger were 
to ask the way to the Catholic basilica no one would dream 
of pointing out the meeting place of an heretical conventicle. 
Such considerations remain potent still. It is evident that 
St. Augustine was fascinated by the Catholic Church, spread 
far and wide through the earth and reaching through the 
centuries. When the Romans prate of “ peoples and 
kingdoms ” subject to their rule he sees only pride and vain¬ 
glory. But a similar hauteur runs through his constant 

1 Ep. 118 32. 2 De Util. Cred ., 32. 
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appeals to “ peoples and nations ” within the Church. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum was a potent maxim with 
him. Newman also felt its power and capitulated to a 
myth. 

Indubitably throughout his life St. Augustine attributed 
a high authority to the Catholic Church, but we are hardly 
prepared for the assertion that follows almost immediately 
in the work just mentioned. “ I would not believe the Gospel 
unless the authority of the Catholic Church, compelled me 
thereto .” 1 Roman Catholic scholars have naturally 
accepted this as support for their view of Church authority. 
As naturally Protestants from Luther and Calvin onwards 
have sought to weaken it. Warfield 2 with much justifica¬ 
tion endeavours to show that authority here means testi¬ 
mony and not bare authority, and he assembles a mass of 
evidence to prove that (a) St. Augustine’s normal doctrine 
is the supreme authority of Scripture, and (b) that his 
meaning in this passage is that he “ received the Scripture 
as apostolic at the hands of the Church.” What is certain 
is that we have here an extreme utterance unparalleled 
elsewhere. The argument of which it is the climax is 
relevant only if we assume that the disciples of Mani 
defended his claim to be “ an apostle of Jesus Christ ” on 
the ground that he had most truly understood and taught 
the Gospel. Possibly they did. Even so it remains an 
example of Augustinian eristic at its worst. He has been 
betrayed into an assertion which is at variance with his 
usual teaching and which goes beyond official Roman 
doctrine in subordinating the Word to the Church. Its 
logical conclusion is the Modernism of Loisy’s L'Evaneile 
et VEglise. 

IV 

Though he had reached a new understanding of the 
reasonableness of authority, St. Augustine did not thereby 

1 Contra Epist. Munich. Fund., 0. 

Lertullmn and Augustine, pp. 178 ff. 
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feel himself precluded from philosophising; rather the 
contrary. Just at this point he made contact with Neo- 
platonist circles in Milan, both Christian and non-Christian. 
There was Manlius Theodorus who was to be Consul for 
395 when scarcely out of his teens, and was on that occasion 
to be the subject of Claudian’s panegyric in verse. To him 
St. Augustine dedicated his De Beata Vita . There was the 
Milanese presbyter Simplician, who had baptised Ambrose 
and afterwards succeeded him as bishop. But there were 
non-Christians, too, like the unnamed man “ swelled with 
turbulent pride ” who lent him 11 certain books of the 
Platonists translated from Greek into Latin.” 1 These were 
doubtless some of the Enneads of Plotinus , translated by 
Victor inns. St. Augustine was immediately impressed by 
them, and the impression would be increased when he heard 
from Simplician the intimate story of Victorinus’s conver¬ 
sion and baptism. 2 He was a renowned orator of African 
birth who attained to high social position in Rome in the 
reign of Constantius, thus realising the ambition which was 
still St. Augustine’s own. Late in life, through reading the 
philosophers and Christian writings he avowed himself a 
Christian but he hesitated for a time to declare it publicly 
by accepting baptism in Church lest he should offend his 
Senatorial friends. He suffered under Julian’s edict pro¬ 
hibiting Christians from teaching the Classics. Simplician 
was delighted that St. Augustine had lighted upon a philo- 
sophy “ not according to the elements of this world, but one 
in which God and His Word arc everywhere implied.” 
Perhaps it was he who explained that Colossians II, 8, does 
not condemn philosophers altogether, but only “the 
philosophers of this world.” This w r ould be sheer joy to 
St. Augustine who w as convinced that “ whoever thinks all 
philosophy is to be avoided would not have us love wis¬ 
dom.” 3 And of course it was axiomatic for him, as for 
philosophers of all schools, that “ no one is happy without 
1 Conf. % VII, o. 2 !&//»., VIII, 2. 8 De Ord I, 32. 
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wisdom. 1 Nulla cst homini causa philosophandi nisi ut 
beatus sit. * 


Unhappily Victorinus’s translations of Plotinus and 
Porphyry have been lost, so that we cannot tell to what 
extent they were modified by the translator’s Christianity. 
According to Monceau 3 “ Victorinus explained Christianity 
by the system of Plotinus, the Bible by the Enneads ” and 
he adds. “ This audacious endeavour does not seem to 
have shocked his contemporaries.” Why indeed should 
it ? This is exactly what St. Augustine was to do in Book 
of the Confessions . Moreover Victorinus is Quoted as 
saying “ The order is that faith comes first, for he who 
believes arrives at knowledge,” 4 a fundamental idea with 
St. Augustine as we have seen. With great probability 
Monceau identifies Victorinus with “ the certain Platonist 
who used to say to Simplician that the opening verses of 
the Gospel according to John (I, 1-5) should be written in 
letters of gold and set up in all Churches in the most con- 
picuous place.” 6 It is curious to observe that Aurelius, 
a non-Christian pupil of Plotinus, quoted these same verses 
as showing that “ even the barbarian could understand 
the Hellenic doctrine of the Logos which Hereaclitus first 
taught.” 6 St. Augustine claims it as the great achievement 
of Christ that He could teach a fisherman to say “ In the 
beginning was the Word.”’ But the Platonists, including, 
apparently, Victorinus, stopped at verse 5, i.e. short of the 
Incarnation. For St. Augustine the whole Prologue of 

St. John, down to verse 18, contains the pith of Chris- 
tianity. 8 


Nevertheless, in his case too, there has been much dis¬ 
cussion as to the relationship of his Christianity to his 
Neoplatonism, at the time of his conversion, and during 

1 De Lib. Arb II, 26. 

* D.C.D, XIX, 1. 

4 \l x . s \ oi J e LitUraire de VAfrique Chritienne , III, p. 420. 

, nrTv’ol™ 1 " * rA f ri 4 ue Chritienne, III, p. 414, n.l. 

7 DCD X Prae P aT - Evan ‘ XI, 19. 

V.L.U. X, 29. 9 Can/. VII, 9 ; De Vera tolig. 4. 
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the years immediately following it. Thimme declares that 
at Cassisiacum St. Augustine was not properly a Christian 
at all but “ werdender Platoniker.” 1 Alfaric, on the basis 
of a detailed comparison of his philosophical works with 
the Enneads, concludes “ Moralemcnt comme intellectuel- 
lement c’est au Neoplatonisme qu’il s’est converti plutdt 
qu a l’Evangile.” 2 And yet in the Cassiciacum writings, 
apart from the Christian atmosphere guaranteed by the 
presence of Monnica, there are many hints of a devotional 
life proceeding alongside the philosophical studies; and 
there are passages of definitely Christian import. Plato 
and Aristotle, he says, between them could never have con¬ 
vinced a world darkened by error “ had not the Supreme 
God in mercy towards simple people sent down the 
Authority of the Divine Mind to the very bodily life of man. 
Aroused not only by His precepts but also by His deeds 
souls may retire within themselves and behold their 
country. I am determined never more to depart from the 
authority of Christ, for I find none more valid. But in 
matters demanding subtle reasoning my present disposition 
is to long impatiently to apprehend the truth not by 
believing only but also by understanding. And I am con¬ 
fident that I shall find among the Platonists what is not 
repugnant to our sacred teaching.” 3 Here is set forth his 
position and programme. He has already definitely 
accepted the Incarnation as authoritatively taught in the 
Christian Creed. He will proceed to the attempt to under¬ 
stand and explain that Creed in the light of the new ideas 
which he has found in Plotinus, confident that he will not 
be departing from the authority of Christ or the teaching 
ot the Church. He is certainly Werdender Platoniker but 
not in any sense that excludes his being a confessed 
Christian. With the aid of Platonism he hopes to be able 
to establish by reason what the Church teaches authorita- 

1 Quoted by Ifoll. : Aufsaetzc III, p. Gl. 

2 1/Evolution JntdlcctucUe de Saint Augustin, p. 309. 

8 Contra Acad. HI. V2 43. 
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tively of God and Christ, the world and the soul. Thus a 
Christian philosophy becomes once more a possibility. 

A phrase in the De Vera Religione has sometimes been 
taken to mean that St. Augustine believed in 390, when it 
was written, that Platonism and Christianity were practi¬ 
cally identical—paucis mutatis verbis adque sententiis ; 
an opinion which, it is said, he later abandoned. In fact 
it can be closely paralleled from the Confessions 1 and even 
from the De Civitate Dei. 2 In the meticulous review of 
De Vera Religione in the Retractations (I, 13) the phrase is 
passed without comment. It occurs in one of the several 
sketches of the history of Philosophy, which appear from 
time to time in his writings. 3 In essentials they all agree. 
Plato drew together the divergent strands of earlier philo¬ 
sophical thought, and worked them into a system so closely 
approximating to the truth that he must surely have had 
some knowledge of the Old Testament Revelation. 4 The 
New Academy of Arcesilaus and Carneades was continuous 
with the Old, and must be presumed to have taught Plato’s 
doctrine in private. In public, however, surrounded by 
Epicureans who had gained the public mind by corrupting 
it, and by Stoics who taught pure materialism, they felt 
constrained merely to criticise the dogmas of their oppon¬ 
ents, and to appear outwardly as sceptics and nothing more. 
This phase lasted till Cicero with whose body scepticism 
was buried. For by the time when Christ came the Plato- 
nists were already returning to the authority of Plato, and 
grew more and more confident until at last Plotinus shone 


1 C °?(: VU ! Ibi . Ie 8' tlle l’latonie books) non qiiklem his verbis 

sed hoc idem omnino multis et multiplicibus suaderi rutionibus, quod 
in pnncipio erat verbum. * 1 

2 D.C.D. VIII, 13. The Platonists come nearest to us, but differ from 
us m alns multis rebus magnisque. These “ many great things ” are 
however prmeipahy the justification of polytheism; theurgy, etc. in 
which neither Plato nor Plotinus is involved. St. Augustine like A E 

nrinr^i aSSUmeS t 1 hat + ^ lato f was a monotheist, and that his cardinal 
principles were also those of Christianity. 

’ vnf Contra Acad. Ill, 41-42 (1180). Another occurs in Ep. 

4 no n v'm T n m u St e T pletc ,s in DCD VIII > »-18 (410-418). 
V.L.D. VIII, 11 where this question is discussed critically. 
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out, Os Magnum Platonis, in whom Plato might be said to 
come to life again. 1 His school at Rome produced illus¬ 
trious and acute disciples of whom some dabbled in the 
practice of magic arts, but the better part have since come 
over in a mass to the service of Christ. 2 If Plato and his 
pre-Christian followers had known the widespread triumph 
of their essential doctrines through the Incarnation of 
Christ and the preaching of the Church—paucis mutatis 
verbis atque sententiis—they would have become Christians 
as many Platonists of recent times including our own have 
done, unless they had been held back by human pride. 3 
There are in our day hardly any philosophers save Cynics, 
Peripatetics and Platonists. The Cynics may be dis¬ 
regarded as they take no account of eruditio and doctrina. 
The Peripatetics and Platonists are in fundamental agree¬ 
ment “ in una verissimae philosophiae disciplina ”—a 
philosophia perennis as it were—which does not contradict 
Christianity but which, rather, Christianity has made 
available for the common man. 4 

St. Augustine certainly does not mean that Platonism is 
the essential truth of which Christianity is a mere popular 
and pictorial or mythological version. It would be nearer 
to his thought to say that Christ republished Platonism 
with higher authority and greater power to persuade. 
Better still, the Incarnation is the keystone of the arch 
without which Platonism must remain incomplete and 
ineffective. 6 The Platonists “see the blessed country 
(beatifica patria) but know not the Way thither.” 6 Alfarie 
has imported a distinction, clear enough to us perhaps, 
between Neoplatonism and the Gospel, which St. Augustine 
himself never understood. From our point of view, no 
doubt, lie “ had to reconcile two views of the world, the 

1 Contra Acad. Ill, 41. 2 JBp. 118. 

8 De Cera Helig. 7. 4 Contra Acad. Ill, 42. 

6 He would be of those who hold that Nicaea answered one of Plato’s 
hardest problems, that of the transcendence and/or immanence of the 
ideas. 

* Conf. VII, 20. 
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Platonist cosmology, with the immobile world of essences 
which dominates it, and the Judaeo-Christian cosmology 
with the history of the world and of man which it contains.” 
But “ he passes constantly from the one perspective to the 
other, rather with the feeling of their profound unity than 
by virtue of an explicit doctrine elaborated to unify them,” 1 
and without apparently perceiving the necessity for one. 
Burnaby has put the matter succinctly when he describes 
St. Augustine as “ the greatest disciple and the profoundest 
critic of Plotinus.” 2 Not that criticism of Plotinus himself, 
as distinct from Porphyry, is anywhere explicit. In the 
Be Civitate Dei he quotes him briefly a dozen times and 
more, and always with approval. But he never accepted 
his whole system. However Neoplatonic may be his con¬ 
ception of God, however he may identify Christ with the 
Divine Mind, he never reproduces the graded and emana- 
tional Trinity of Plotinus, but uses his ideas with masterly 
freedom. They are welcomed as a support and a rational 
explanation of a faith already accepted, with the aid of 
which a Christian philosophy may be built up. Fides 
quaerit intellectum. The formula is not his, but it exactly 
expresses his enterprise from first to last. 

To speak of an intellectual “ conversion to Neoplatonism” 
is in any case strictly an anachronism. In the ancient 
world conversion means not a change of opinions but a 
moral decision to renounce the world and to embrace the 
“ philosophic life ” ; the conversio morum of St. Benedict. 
Eusebius had already identified the life of the religious 
solitary as that of “ philosophy,” and St. Augustine does 
so too. His conversion was not a turning to Neoplatonism 
or even to orthodox Christianity, but a turning to the true 
God. As he puts it in the Confessions, he had no need to 
become certiov de te but stabilior in te. 3 This implied 
abandonment of his career, and a withdrawal from the 


1 Gilson : Introduction a Vetude de St. Aug. 1, 297. 
* Amor Dei. Preface. 8 Conf. VIII. 
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world and its pursuits to the life of contemplation, to the 
otium Christianae vitae as he calls it in the Retractations . 
Possibly Plotinus contributed something to this decision, 
or at least to his seeing the situation in this way. The 
proposed philosophic community mentioned in the Con¬ 
fessions 1 might have been a direct inspiration from the 
Platonopolis of which Plotinus dreamed. Both projects 
alike came to naught. But the compelling examples 
according to the Confessions came from Christian sources, 
from Antony and his followers. And if we care, with many 
scholars we may allow some influence on the final decision 
to the chest trouble which he developed about this time I 
There is no doubt that he found the decision hard to make, 
but when made it was like reaching port after a long and 
stormy voyage. 

The product of this “ leisure ” first at Cassisiacum then 
at Milan and Rome and finally at Tagaste, was a series 
of philosophical writings in which he works out his problems 
one by one and always with the expressed desire to under¬ 
stand the Christian faith ; to make explicit that which 
he implicitly believed. Beginning with a refutation of 
Academic scepticism on logical and ethical grounds, (Contra 
Academicos , Dc Beata Vita) he soon passes on to problems 
that concerned him more deeply ; the problem of God and 
the Soul (Soliloquies and its pendant De Immortalitate 
Animae), the problem of God and the World (De Ordine, 
which ended inconclusively and was resumed in De Libero 
Arbitrxo ), the problem of knowledge (De Magistro). This 
was the rough work, as it were, leading to the conclusions 
which were to remain his life-long intellectual possession. 
It has been observed, e.g., by Holl, that he did not deal thus 
early with the Incarnation. It would appear that for long 
he found it a difficult doctrine, 2 not indeed to believe or 
to value as central to his whole world-view, but to under- 

1 ('on/. vi, u. 

• Conf. V, 10 ef. VII, 19. 
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stand philosophically. In all this work the influence of 
Plotinus is increasingly evident, above all perhaps in the 
Soliloquies. But even there we do not find the unruffled 
tranquillity of the Enneads. The itinerary of the soul to 
God was for St. Augustine a harder and a steeper path. 
But God is not the impersonal First Hypostasis of Plotinus, 
but the Living Personal God of Christian faith, Who must 
be approached by prayer no less than by meditation, and 
Who gives aid to those who seek Him. 1 

In 391 this period of philosophic leisure was brought to 
an end by the call to be presbyter in Hippo. A return to 
“ the world ” even in this sense was unwelcome, not because 
he had to change his ideas, so much as his milieu. In retire¬ 
ment he had associated only with a small group of people 
interested like himself in philosophy (sapientes), now he 
must bear with the multitude who had no such interest 
(stulti). Yet we must remember how at Cassisiacum he 
had spoken, albeit in kindly jest, of willingly becoming a 
disciple in his mother’s school of wisdom. Even then he 
respected the faith of simple Christian folk. His contrast 
of the wise and the foolish is a philosophical cliche rather 
than a mark of intellectual snobbery. At all events he 
carried forward his u Platonism ” without a break, so that 
it runs through all his later writings, his Scripture com¬ 
mentaries, and many of his popular sermons. It is parti¬ 
cularly obvious both in the Confessions and in the De 
Civitate Dei. Even the Pelagian controversy hardly altered 
his fundamental position, save by sharpening his realisa¬ 
tion of the need of Divine Grace. In this respect the 
Retractations are specially significant. Towards the end 
of his long life he subjected all his works to a severe, not to 
say microscopic review, and his attitude to those of his 
“ philosophic ” period is interesting. He docs not repeat 
the deprecating language which he had used, in the Con¬ 
fessions, of the writings of Cassisiacum—“ breathing the 
1 Solil. I, 2-6. 
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school of pride.” All he finds in them to disavow is certain 
traces of the classical style and diction, and some incautious 
expressions due to unfamiliarity with the phraseology of 
orthodox Christianity. lie justifies, on Scriptural grounds, 
the Platonism of the De Ordine. In the Soliloquies he finds 
too much praise of the philosophers and the liberal arts of 
which most Christians are ignorant. But the only serious 
criticism is that he had seemed momentarily to accept the 
Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence with the implied pre¬ 
existence of the Soul. One might have expected him to 
find much greater difficulty with the De Libero Arbitrio , 
which Pelagius had quoted extensively with approval in 
support of his own doctrine. At most he admits that in 
his zeal against the Manichees he had exposed his flank to 
the Pelagians, who, however, were not in existence when 
the work was written. It is true Divine grace is not dis¬ 
cussed, hardly even mentioned, because it was irrelevant to 
the question at issue. But it is everywhere implied. What 
ever we may think of this plea, his refusal to condemn a 
work which is the high-water-mark of his philosophical 
writing is significant. It means that we are entitled to 
find in the De Libero Arbitrio what we may call basic 
Augustinianism. 


v 

Perhaps the most important single thing St. Augustine 
derived from Platonism was the concept of “ incorporeal 
substance ” ; that is to say, a reality (res) which is not 
material. Material things he came to see “ nec omnino 
esse nec omnino non esse.” 1 They come to be and pass 
away and never are. True existence implies eternity and 
immutability. But where can such existence be found ? 
All sense-experience is of transient things, and the soul itself 
is mutable, passing now from ignorance to knowledge and 
now from knowledge to ignorance. The answer is given in 
1 Conf. Vll, n. 
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the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, which finds reality in a 
transcendent realm of true existents ; the rational forms in 
which things material sensible and mutable, participate in 
so far as they have being, and of which they exhibit the 
vestigia. Here is the stable ground behind the flux of the 
phenomenal world, the abiding reality upon which all that 
is transient depends, and from which it draws its being and 
its meaning ; the “ intelligible world ” of immutable Truth 
to attain to which is true knowledge and wisdom. St. 
Augustine does not stop to ask whether Plato has not 
simply hypostatised abstract concepts, mathematical and 
ethical. He cannot even conceive that Plato was the first 
to discover this “ other world,” though he was the first to 
describe it as a world of Ideas . 1 The Ideas, whatever they 
may have been called, have always necessarily existed, and 
the recognition of their existence is the sine qua non of all 
sapientia. 

Here he was to find the solution of many of his problems, 
particularly of those which he set in the forefront of the 
Soliloquies , i.e. how to conceive of the nature of God and 
the Soul, and their mutual relations. In the first place an 
escape is made from a materialist conception of God. God 
is the Divine Mind in Whom the Ideas exist and from Whom 
they issue to give form and order to created things and 
knowledge to souls. He rejects, as the Platonists generally 
did, the conception of God as creating the material world 
according to an ideal model existing “ outside Himself,” 
as set forth in the Timaeus 2 Rather the Divine Mind 
contains, or even is identical with the totality of the Ideas 
after the fashion of the Plotinian Nous. Plotinus, however, 
makes Mind a “ Second Intelligible Hypostasis after the 
undifferentiated First .” 3 Of such subordinationism there 
is no trace in St. Augustine. The Arian controversy had 
exhausted the possibilities of this particular way of rationa¬ 
lising the Mediatorship of Christ. Christ is doubtless the 

1 De Diversis Quaestionibus XLVI, 1. 1 D.C.D. XI, 10. * Ennead V, ii. 
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Word and Wisdom and Mind of God, His instrument in 
Creation and Revelation. He is distinguishable as Son 
from the Father. But as “ begotten not made,” He shares 
all the inalienable attributes of God. He is Deus Dei 
Filius. 1 Gerens personam verae rationis et sapientiae 
incommutabilis, He too is Veritas even as God is. The 
Augustinian Trinity allows of no descending scale like that 
of Plotinus. There is but one Wisdom “ in which are all 
the invisible and unchangeable reasons (rationes, \6yot) 
of things visible and mutable which have been made by 
Him.” 2 

Moreover the existence of God may thus be rationally 
demonstrated. Just as the soul is superior to sense, be¬ 
cause it judges of the things of sense, so it finds itself inferior 
to Truth, the end which it sets itself with more or less 
hesitation and more or less success to attain. Eternal and 
Immutable standard by which everything else must be 
judged, including the soul itself, nothing can be conceived 
superior to Truth ; and “ That which admits of nothing 
superior can only be God.” 3 As ipsa Veritas God is Summa 
Substantia of Whom it cannot properly be said that He has 
attributes or qualities, e.g. Life, Wisdom, and Blessedness. 
Hoc est illi esse. Est quod habet. Moreover He is the 
Summum Bonum Whom to possess and enjoy is to have 
true abiding and perfect beatitude. In a sentence, of which 
St. Augustine is specially fond, God is causa subsistendi, 
ratio intelligcndi, ordo vivendi. So that if Philosophy be 
the quest for Truth, Reality and Beatitude, “ to philo¬ 
sophize means to love God whose nature is incorporeal.” 

Moreover the immortality of the soul may be proved, 
as in the Phaedo, by its capacity to attain to the realm of 
the Ideas. Though united to the body the soul is inherently 
capable of transcending sense, and of reducing the confusion 
of sense-data to the order of true knowledge in the light of 

1 De Civ. Dei XI, 2. • D.C.D. XI 10. 

* De Libero Arbilrio II, 39. 
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the eternal forms. By virtue of this relation to things 
immutable and eternal it is superior to the flux of corporeal 
existence. There is some obscurity as to how he conceived 
this relationship. It seems that to begin with he was 
tempted to adopt the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. 
There is a passing hint of it in the Soliloquies - 1 In the 
De Quantitatae Animae it is even asserted strongly. 44 That 
which is called 4 learning ’ is nothing else than remembering 
and recalling .” 2 But it retained no permanent place in 
his thought, which could not tolerate the idea .of the pre¬ 
existence of souls at least in the Platonic sense. Both 
passages are censured in the Retractations . Some have 
seen it in the famous study of Memory which fills half of 
the tenth book of the Confessions, and especially in the 
chapters which deal with the learning of the liberal arts . 3 
But at most there is but a suggestion, a query. More often 
his language suggests that the Ideas are innate in the soul. 
At all events they do not come 44 from without ” by way of 
sensation. Nor are they the result of abstraction from 
sense-experience. The object of the De Magistro is to 
prove that they are not imparted by the words of a human 
teacher, for words are but signs which at best can rouse the 
soul to look within and hearken to the 44 Inward Teacher ” 
who is Truth or Christ. 44 Do not go abroad. Withdraw 
into thyself. In the inner man dwells truth .” 4 Neverthe¬ 
less they are in no sense subjective, a private individual 
possession, for they are shared with all other souls, and can 
be shown to be possessed even by unlikely people by skil¬ 
ful interrogation. The soul has access to the Ideas because 
God so made it in His image. But they can only be seen by 
the soul as God enables them to be seen. God is the light 
of all our seeing. All knowledge is ultimately revelation. 
The doctrine of Divine illumination is characteristic of the 
Augustinian epistemology. 


1 Solil. II, 3. 

8 Conf . X, 9-12. 


a De Quant. Anim. 34. 
4 De Vera Relig. 72. 
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All this is Platonic enough, with the mark of Plotinus 
upon it. Moreover the soul’s path to God is conceived in 
the Plotinian manner. The intellectual pursuit of truth 
must be accompanied by a purgation of morals and com¬ 
pleted by an ecstatic vision. The beatific vision is reserved 
for the wise and the pure but even they attain it only 
partially in this life. And yet God is never the purely 
impersonal being of Plotinus’s First Hypostasis. He is 
always the Living God, personal, purposive, redemptive. 
His action on the soul is not that of a magnet, drawing it 
upwards. Nor is He a passive object of human love. He 
is the saviour with Whom lies the initiative of the soul’s 
approach to Him. Plotinus could not have written 0 
Aetcrna Veritas et Vera Caritas, ct Cara Aeternitas tu es 
Deus meus I 1 

From Platonism St. Augustine derived also at least a 
partial solution of his old problem of evil; a preoccupation, 
spiritual rather than merely intellectual, which, he tells us, 
had much to do with his early adherence to Manicheeism. 
It remained a life-long concern, and might be held to be 
the constant and dominant issue in all his thinking. The 
simple Manichee answer proved inadequate, perhaps be¬ 
cause it drew no distinction between various kinds of evil, 
moral, physical, metaphysical. Plotinus brought some 
light by distinguishing them, but Plotinus had to give place 
to St. Paul, before moral evil could be seen for what it really 
is. The De Libcro Arbitrio , written 388-395 had to be sup¬ 
plemented by the De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (426). Mid¬ 
way between comes the De Cavitate Dei, 2 expressing St. 
Augustine’s mature view, free from the exigencies of con¬ 
troversy. 

Both Plato and Plotinus had insisted that because God 
is good all that He created must be good. Plotinus had 
written a treatise against the Gnostics 3 —Porphyry calls 


1 Conf. MI, 10. 
* Ennead II, ix. 


* Esp. Book XII, 1-9. 
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„ m chy istians _who like the Manichees reviled the world 

afe” en“y evil. For the Platonic, no doubt, creation 
meant the imposition of rational forms upon a substratum 
variously named but always regarded as recalcitrant to the 
Divine order. Plotinus is sometimes, but not always 
careful to explain that this substratum is not “ matter. 
Matter, besides being patient of form, has also a minimum 
of form and is consequently good, though “ far distant from 
God.” St. Augustine follows him here, but mindful of the 
Manichee error, is always insistent that there is absolutely 
nothing which can resist or limit the power of God . 1 
Creation is ex nihilo. From nothing all things have been 
called into being by the creative word of God, and to non- 
existence they return by the loss of their God-given quali¬ 
ties. To their creation “ out of nothing ” is due their 
mutability and corruptibility. In saying this St. Augustine 
would seem to have attributed to “ nothing ” a positive 
nature, and some scholars, e.g. Harnack, have seen here 
the shadow if not the substance of the Manichee naturale 
principium mali. But it is completely passive, and so is 
naturally to be regarded as an equivalent of the Platonic 
substratum, accounting for imperfection, not actually for 
evil. St. Augustine’s intention was indeed to deny the 
existence even of any such substratum, but at the same 
time to assert the distinction between the Creator and the 


Creature. 

Of created things, at all events, there is none which is 
essentially evil. No doubt there are creatures which we do 
not like because they harm us, or because we do not know 
their uses, or because we fail to observe how they contribute, 
by their contrariety it may be, to the reality and harmony 
of the universe. But our personal pleasure, or sense of 
utility, or lack of aesthetic comprehension afford no proper 
criteria by which to value the works of God. A man would 
rather have bread in his house than a mouse, although 


1 D.C.D. XII, 2 Deo .... essentia nulla contraria est. 
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he must admit that by nature the sentient is superior to 
the inanimate. Or again things may be defective in some 
quality proper to them, just as the eye may be diseased. 
In that case what is evil is the absence of some particular 
good. Evil is therefore a mere negative, a privatio boni, 
" good seen in the light of the better.” It is secondary and 
parasitic, and bears testimony to the good of which it is 
the negation. In other words there is no such thing as 
natural, i.e. metaphysical evil. All that is is good. 

But if there be no such thing as natural evil the problem 
of moral evil remains, in some respects becomes even more 
perplexing. Here again Plotinus had some help to give 
with regard to the nature and origin of moral evil. It 
springs from the self-will of the individual soul, its desire 
to be “ its own,” and its consequent involvement in the 
concerns of the body . 1 St. Augustine develops these sug¬ 
gestions in his own way and at length. All created things 
are good, but they are not equally good. God has fashioned 
them in a graded hierarchy in which some are superior and 
others inferior. Aliis dcdit esse amplius, aliis minus . 2 
Various classifications of goods are possible. The com¬ 
monest is to grade them as inanimate things, sentient 
animals, and intelligent beings who have also free-will. Or 
again there are “ Greatest goods without which a man 
cannot live aright and of which he cannot make a bad use.” 
These are the philosophic virtues. And there are the 
“ Smallest goods ” without which a man can live aright and 
of which he can make a bad use ; such as health, wealth, 
kindred and friends, honours in his city. Or again, more 
generally, there are eternal and incorporeal goods, of which 
God is the Chief Good, and there are temporal and cor¬ 
poreal goods in endless variety. Now justice or the eternal 
law demands that omnia sint ordinatissima , and ordo means 
Deteriora melioribus subjecta . 3 Moral evil is any transgres¬ 
sion or defiance of this order. Such transgression is possible 

1 Ennmd V, 1. 2 D.C.D. XII, ‘2. 3 De JAb. Arbit. I, 18. 
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fnr an intelligent creature, and for it alone, in virtue of its 
for an mte g f the lower to the higher good, and 

"njo^r^pora! and the corporeal for their own 
sakes instead of using them as means tothe^eternal gooi. 
In this way it involves itself in temporal sufferings which 
seem grievous evils, but are in fact good. Being the just 
punishments of sin they are at once penal and remedial. 
Thus the problem of suffering is eliminated from the pro¬ 
blem of evil. More seriously it involves itself also in 


spiritual evils, ignorance, scepticism, lusts, and the_emotions 
of avarice, envy and pride. Evil thus comes into the world 
as a result of free will, and God is relieved of all respon¬ 
sibility for it. Man has only to will the good in order to 
attain it. 

Here Plotinus leaves the matter, but St. Augustine has 
still many difficulties to face. Why do sir lew men will 
the good ? His own experience of conversion “ from the 
corporeal to the incorporeal ” after years of hesitation and 
as the result of a spiritual crisis convinced him that it was 
not so easy as Plotinus seemed to think. “ Where was my 
free will all those years ? ,n Free will might seem a dan¬ 
gerous if not a positively evil gift to bestow upon the 
creature. But if it can be badly used, on the other hand, 
without it a man cannot live aright, cannot choose to be 
subject to God, the Chief Good. It is therefore a good 
midway between the greater and the lesser goods. At all 
events God Who is ex hypothesi good cannot in bestowing 
free will be the cause of evil. There is no efficient cause 
of an evil will, but only a deficient cause, that is, absence 
of a proper love of God. It is another case of negation, 
defect, privatio boni. 

Free will opens the door to evil, to the refusal to cleave 
to God, but does it of itself make good possible ? Even in 
the De Libero Arbitrio, at any rate in the second and third 
books, St. Augustine is clear that it stands in need of 


* Conf. IX, 1 . 
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Divine aid to make it truly free. Thus early he recognises 
the need of grace on which he came to lay increasing stress. 
His doctrine becomes in consequence more complicated and 
obscure than that of Plotinus. But for that very reason 
it is truer to human experience, and gives fuller hope to 
the ordinary man in his moral struggles. St. Augustine 
was assured that in all moral life, from its veriest beginnings, 
man is encompassed and sustained, and guided by the grace 
of the Living God. 

In the De Civitate Dei we first meet Platonism in Book 
VIII, that is, in the middle of the section devoted to the 
refutation of those who believe that the worship of the 
many gods of paganism has a value for the attainment of 
the blessed life after death. This is certainly not a des¬ 
cription of Varro, and may be a rather simple account of 
what Plato did in the Phaedo and the Laws. But it is 
true that many of the later Platonists did attempt a rational 
explanation of all positive religions, with their beliefs and 
practices and promises of salvation. St. Augustine selects 
two of these 4 4 hierophants ” for attack Apuleius of 
Madaura, who had elaborated an ingenious theory of the 
nature and functions of demons whereby the polytheistic 
gods were shown as lesser divinities mediating between the 
Blessed Gods and the world ; and Porphyry, Plotinus’ 
favourite pupil, biographer and editor of the Enneads, who 
offered a half-hearted defence of theurgy as a means of 
purification for others than philosophers, or for lower levels 
of life than that of the mind. Porphyry had ample 
opportunity of knowing about Christianity but had rejected 
it and had written an attack on the Christians. He pro¬ 
fessed a high regard for Christ as a virtuous man but scorned 
the Church’s Christology being 44 too proud to submit to the 
school of Christ.” St. Augustine gives three books to the 
criticism of Apuleius and Porphyry. This aspect of Platon¬ 
ism of course could not be neglected in a Christian Apology 
at that time. But it is an aspect accidental rather than 
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essential. It has little place in Plotinus, who, according to 
Porphyry, refused to worship the gods, though in a general 
way he recognised them. His monism does not imply 
monotheism. Platonism is eminently a religious philo¬ 
sophy, and the real interest of these books is to observe 
how St. Augustine argues that the principles of the school 
support the Christian doctrines of mediation and puri¬ 
fication as readily as, and more appropriately, than they 
do the corresponding pagan ones. 

In reality if not in form Book VIII is a major turning- 
point in the whole argument of the Be Civitate Dei. St. 
Augustine is well aware that now the real battle is to be 
joined after what has been at most a preliminary skirmish. 
Henceforth he has to take account of the most highly 
reputed philosophers of the ancient world, who have “ come 
nearest to the truth.” And so he marshalls the central 
doctrines of the Platonic physics logic and ethics wherein 
this school excels all others. In a sentence, God Who is 
incorporeal and immutable, the First Form from Whom 
all existence derives, is our Principle, our Light, our Good. 

Whoever he be that holds such opinions agrees with us.” 
The simple uninstructed Christian may know nothing of 
the Platonists or their special terminology, but he does 
know that “ from the One True and supremely Good God 
we have the nature with which we have been created in 
His image, and the teaching by which we know both Him 
and ourselves, and the Grace whereby, cleaving to Him, 
we are blessed .” 1 So similar did these two theocentric 
systems appear to St. Augustine that it becomes a question 
how Plato could have acquired his knowledge of the truth. 
Chronology rules out the possibility of his having heard 
Jeremiah, as had been suggested, and of his having read 
the Septuagint, but he might have had contacts with the 
Jews in Egypt when he visited that land in pursuit of 
learning. At all events St. Augustine adduces some rather 

1 D.C.D. VIII, io. 
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forced analogies between the cosmology of Genesis and 
that of the Timacus in proof of the thesis that Plato 
borrowed from Moses. The final proof however is the 
divine word of Exodus 3, 14. “ I am Who I am.” If this 

means that God is Being, and that in Him and in Him 
alone essence and existence are identical, then Plato may 
without absurdity be said to be “ Moses speaking Attic 
Greek ! ” 

It would not of course be true to say that the De Civitate 
Dei is written from within the Platonic school. Its inspira¬ 
tion comes from elsewhere. In the second longer and con¬ 
structive part (Books XI-XXII), both substance and 
arrangement are derived from the Bible. Throughout there 
is a polemical note showing that St. Augustine is well aware 
that the Bibical scheme does not fit easily into the Platonic 
world-view, and that he has no mind to force it to fit. 
“ There are many other important matters ” at issue in 
addition to the sympathetic handling of pagan religions 
by this or that Platonist. Of these two of the more obvious 
may be mentioned. (1) In spite of the Timaeus, which they 
tended to regard as myth, the Platonists held that the world 
had no beginning but existed “ always.” It was eternal 
as God Himself, created but eternally created. He finds 
this “ a scarcely intelligible idea ” and yet he too is puzzled 
to see how the Immutable God can initiate a new event. 
His solution is (a) that God’s creative plan is eternal and 
immutable, and (b) that creation is a new event by which 
not only the world, but time and space themselves come 
into existence. Both are alike irrelevant to eternity. 

(2) Unlike the Gnostics and Manichees who held that 
corporeal existence is inherently evil, the Platonists as 
monists taught that the body was good. Yet involvement 
in the body was somehow evil, leading to forgetfulness of 
the Father. The good life u here ” means “ disengage¬ 
ment ” from the body 44 as much as possible,” and final 
blessedness means complete liberation from corporeal 
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existence. This latter is irreconcilable with the Christian 
eschatology, according to which soul and body are to be 
reunited after death to enjoy eternal bliss or to undergo 
eternal punishment. Here was the most glaring contra¬ 
diction between Christianity and Platonism, and in the 
discussion of it in Book XXI St. Augustine’s criticism of 
Platonism is at its sharpest. This does not mean, however, 
as is often asserted, that with the passing of the years he 
became more hostile to Platonism as a w r hole. It is due to 
a realisation that at this particular point the two systems 
diverge radically. He sharply castigates Origen who at 
this point had made concessions to Platonism : the body is 
so far good as being the divinely imposed punishment for 
the soul which had sinned before it was embodied, a house 
of correction liberation from which is fine! salvation. St. 
Augustine is unbending. True he can refine on the con¬ 
ception of “ body,” detaching from it those qualities which 
belong to it in man’s fallen condition. Plato in the Timaeus 
had made the Demiurge confer immortal bodies on the 
blessed gods as a boon. And Porphyry, correcting Plato, 
had taught that the souls of the supremely virtuous might 
escape from the wheel of existence to eternal blessedness. 
By adding these two doctrines together the result is some¬ 
thing approaching what Christians believe 1 

These are two outstanding illustrations of radical criti¬ 
cism of Platonism. But there is throughout the De Civitate 
Dei a clear tension between the Platonism and the Biblicism 
of St. Augustine. In unfolding the Biblical scheme of 
Creation, Fall and Redemption he must needs traverse the 
well defined philosophical provinces of Physics, Logic and 
Ethics, encountering their problems as he goes. The 
tenets of the philosophers are made to yield what support 
they can for Christian doctrine, and are rejected where they 
conflict with it. Rational argument is used as a rule but 
in the last resort appeal can be made to the omnipotence of 
God Who is not bound by Platonic physical theories ; and 
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also to the triumph of the Christian faith. The whole 
world, learned and unlearned alike, has come to believe, 
leaving the philosophers in lonely proud but not splendid 
isolation. 




CHAPTER III 


THE SIMPLICITY AND THE PROFUNDITY OF 
SCRIPTURE 

i 

A S we have seen St. Augustine’s first philosophical 
enthusiasm turned his attention towards the Scrip- 
JL -m* tures as a likely source of truth, but he was immedi¬ 
ately disappointed with what he found there. He fell an 
easy victim to the superficial criticism of the Manichees 
and even became a skilled and successful propagandist of 
their views. He delighted to puzzle simple Christian folk 
with the Scripture difficulties which occur to rationalists 
in all ages, whether learned or simple. Ambrose’s ex¬ 
egesis of the Old Testament opened up new possibilities. 
Not only might an answer be given to the more obvious 
difficulties, but, when learnedly and piously interpreted, 
even the apparently crudest parts of Scripture could be 
made to yield a meaning inoffensive to the educated mind 
or conscience. The explanations of so renowned a te acher 
were worth far more than those of the professed scoffer. 
St. Augustine could now accept Scripture in its entirety as 
containing, albeit in hidden fashion, the very Revelation 
of Truth. He began to perceive in the Canonical Scriptures 
that “ marvellous depth concealed under a salutary 
humility,” (admirandae altitudinis saluberrimam humi- 
litatem), which he observes should be specially stressed in 
the instruction of Catechumens who had received the 
normal classical education. 1 From his own experience he 
understood the pride of culture thereby engendered, which 
formed a serious obstacle to the acceptance of the Bible. 

1 De Rudibus Catechesandis 12. 
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Nevertheless he did not immediately on his conversion 
give himself over to the study of the Scripture. His 
earliest writings, those of Cassisiacum and Milan , show 
little trace of knowledge of the Bible or of dependence upon 
it. At most two or three texts are cited, and those only 
because they seem to justify philosophizing. On the other 
hand his refutation of scepticism, his investigations of 
the problems of happiness, the immortality of the soul and 
the order of the world, all manifest increasing acquaintance 
with and dependence upon the Enneads of Plotinus. Even 
the anti-Manichean writings, which perforce raised the 
Biblical issue, are but sparsely interlarded with Scriptural 
quotation. They arc more concerned with the external 
authorization of Scripture than with its actual contents. 
In the De Moribus Catholicae Ecclesiae (388) he does indeed 
attempt very briefly to demonstrate the harmony of the 
Old and New Testaments by setting a handful of texts 
from the Psalms and the Wisdom literature side by side 
with New Testament passages ; but the main argument 
proceeds from the philosophical principle that God is the 
Sunimum Bonum, love of Whom forms the underlying unity 
of the four philosophical virtues, and reaches the conclusion 
that these virtues are best exemplified in the saints of the 
Catholic Church, especially by the monks. 

This rather striking absence of Scripture quotation, so 
much in contrast with his later habit, is naturally one of 
the strongest arguments for the view that his conversion 
was to Platonism rather than to Christianity. And yet 
there are certain considerations that must be borne in mind. 

In the first place, if Ambrose had succeeded by his 
allegorizing interpretations of Scripture in removing the 
more obvious obstacles to its use, it was at the price of 
making Scripture extremely mysterious. If it has, as it 
must have, a significance other than its literal sense, clearly 
one must have experience and training to be able to extract 
it. All through his life St. Augustine is conscious that in 
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Scripture he has to do with a profound and difficult litera¬ 
ture requiring expert elucidation. Presumably to begin 
with he did not feel himself in possession of the key. 

Again one might cite a curious passage from the De 
Doctrina Christiana: “A man who keeps a firm hold on 
Faith, Hope and Charity does not need the Scriptures 
except to instruct others,” and he instances the monks of 
the desert who have, he says, no copies . 1 It must be 
observed that it is the “ theological,” and not the “ philo¬ 
sophic ” virtues which are held to be the root of the matter. 
Nevertheless, it might seem that Scripture study is only 
necessary for those whose function is Christian teaching 
and preaching ; therefore not for the Christian philosophic 
recluse. 

There is a still more remarkable passage in the Con¬ 
fessions 2, where he writes : “I believe it was thy will that 
I should light upon these (Platonist) books before I studied 
thy Scriptures .... For if I had been brought up on 
thy Holy Books, and, in familiarity with them, thou hadst 
grown sweet to me, and afterwards I had fallen upon these 
volumes, perhaps they would have snatched me from the 
solid base of piety .... or I might have thought that a 
man might have the same from these books only.” 

To our ears that must seem a strange utterance, com¬ 
pletely at variance with all our ideas as to the place of the 
Bible in the educational process. In religious education 
parts at least of the Bible are with general consent used in 
the earliest stages. From the literary point of view also 
the early study of the Bible is valued. Possibly the trans¬ 
lators of the Authorised Version supposed that in their 
address to King James they had achieved a model of English 
prose. If so posterity has reversed their judgment. The 
English Bible is itself an English Classic, and humanists 
to-day deplore the general unfamiliarity with it as a sign 
of impoverished culture. But in St. Augustine’s day the 

1 De Doctr. Christ. I, 43. 2 Conf. VII, 20. 
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Bible in Greek, and still more the Latin Bible, was to the 
cultured world both barbarous and illiterate. Even Chris¬ 
tians did not dream of making it a school book. Many of 
them must have shared the belief of the pagan Ammianus 
Marcellinus that the Emperor Julian, in excluding Christian 
teachers from the official schools where the classics were 
taught, was condemning a large section of the community 
to illiteracy. They would find little comfort in his sarcasm, 
—“ Let them go to the Churches of the Galileans to expound 
Matthew and Luke.” 

St. Augustine himself in the De Doctrina Christiana 
seems to outline a scheme of Christian education based on 
the Bible and the Fathers. But this was in no sense a 
substitute for the usual school course. It was only a 
modified course for simple men who had not received the 
normal education but who aspired to become preachers. 
Even for them a partial grounding in the liberal arts is held 
to be necessary for the understanding of Scripture. Origcn, 
we are told, had been familiar with Scripture from his youth 
up, but his educational principles put the study of Scripture 
at the end of the course of training. According to Eusebius , 1 
“ To more ordinary students he taught the liberal studies, 
asserting that they would receive no small advantage from 
them in understanding the Holy Scriptures. For which 
reason also he considered the study of physical and philo¬ 
sophical questions particularly necessary for himself and for 
his pupils of greater ability.” Scripture study thus comes 
after a prolonged preliminary education, which includes 
the ordinary school studies, i.e. the liberal arts, culminating, 
in the case of abler students in philosophy. Towards the 
end of the De Ordine St. Augustine seems to suggest that 
this is the programme he has mapped out for himself. 

It is true, he does not there subordinate these studies 
as definitely as Origen does to the study of Scripture, 
making them preparatory merely. He seems to put philo- 

1 Eusrb. //. E . VI, 15. 
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sophy as the climax ; but quite clearly the philosophy he 
has in mind is that which in no respect deviates from the 
Christian faith, and from the Scripture. 

But we must not exaggerate this alleged ignorance of 
Scripture. It is true that we find St. Augustine repeatedly 
asserting that in his earliest Christian period he was un¬ 
familiar with Scripture. He says it in the Confessions. He 
says it in a letter in which, on his ordination as presbyter, 
he begs from his bishop a period of leisure in order to make 
good a deficiency of which he is himself painfully conscious, 
even if the bishop may not have observed it. 1 Now that 
the duty is laid upon him of 44 teaching others,” or, as he 
puts it, in a phrase which he may have coined, of 14 minister¬ 
ing to the people God’s Word and Sacraments,” he finds 
himself ill equipped in this respect. He ; ays it again in 
the Retractations in his review of the De Moribus Catholicae 
Ecclesiae. 2 But this time he lets us see that he is not to 
be taken too literally. He blames himself for unfamiliarity 
with Scripture because he has failed to detect a slightly 
defective reading in the Manuscript he was using. 

It would be a mistake to assume that before his ordination 
in 391 St. Augustine did not know the Bible in his mother 
tongue, as we commonly count knowledge. As Manichee 
controversialist he must have known well at least the 
passages which served his purpose. 

His first Scripture commentary was written in 389. It 
was his De Genesi contra Manichaeos. It was undertaken 
at the request of certain brethren who felt that his earlier 
anti-Manichaean works, while valuable for the learned, 
were of little use for the unlearned. They asked him to 
meet the needs of simple Christian folk, by showing them 
what answers might be given to the common Manichaean 
44 vituperations ” of Scripture. This he does for Genesis 
I and II which had doubtless been his special field in his 
Manichaean days. He now respects the literalism of simple 

1 Ep. 21. a Retract. II, 7. 
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Christians, 1 provided it involves nothing contrary to Catho¬ 
lic faith, but the answers he offers to what had once been 
his own criticisms are naturally allegorical. 

But, further, it is well known that he was reading St. 
Paul before his conversion. Avidissime arripui venerabilem 
stilum spiritus tui, et prae ceteris Apostolum Paulum. 2 
His copy of St. Paul’s letters was lying to hand on his desk 
when he heard the words Tolle lege, and proved the decisive 
factor, if in a rather external and unspiritual fashion, in 
his conversion. He took it with him to Cassisiacum, where, 
he tells us, he read it through with admiration—Perlegi 
totum intentissime atque cautissime, 3 —though it was not 
till 395 that he really grasped the Pauline doctrine of sin 
and grace which he was to make characteristically his own. 
Moreover, Ambrose had recommended the Prophet Isaiah 
as reading in preparation for baptism. 4 At Milan he had 
discovered the charm of the Psalms, the Church’s sweet 
songs, 6 which engaged his meditations for many years, 
issuing in the gigantic Enarrationes in Psalmos, his longest 
work. Perhaps we may suspect the influence of the Psalms 
in his philosophic works, not that he quotes them, but the 
warmth of his personal attitude to God may very well 
derive from them. 


H 

Between his conversion and his ordination St. Augustine’s 
Scripture reading may be supposed to have been mainly 
for devotional purpose. When the duty was laid upon him 
of " ministering to the people God’s Word and Sacraments,” 
he felt the need of more careful, systematic, theological 
study of the Bible. From 391 onwards Scripture exposition 
becomes his chief employment. His works henceforth are 
largely commentaries. Quotations from every part flow 
from his pen, not always relevant it is true, but showing 

1 De Gen. Contra Man. II, 3 non cst invidendum. 

* Conf. VII, 21. * Contra Acad. Ill, 5. 

4 Conf. IX, 5. ibid. y \ IX,'4, 6-7. 
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what he meant when he speaks of knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures. As once he had been trained to be a textual expert 
in Cicero and Vergil so now he applies all the techniques of 
the grammaticus and the rhetorician to the Christian Holy 
Books. When we take account of the absence of Concor¬ 
dances and Lexicons we cannot but stand amazed at his 
achievement. 

Undoubtedly his ordination in 391 does mark a transition, 
but it should not be magnified into a gulf fixed between a 
“ philosophical ” and a “ theological ” period. The De 
Libero Arbitrio, begun in 388 and completed in 395, in fact 
spans the alleged gulf. The first book is purely philo¬ 
sophical in his earlier manner. At the beginning of Book 
II 1 he asserts that to “ the fool who says in his heart: there 
is no God ” it is a reasonable reply to point to the Scriptures, 
written by men who had direct experience of what they 
relate. At the same time Scripture holds out to those who 
believe the promise that they shall also know . “ Seek and 

ye shall find.” Throughout Books II and III Scripture 
texts are occasionally introduced to support the argument. 
For example the philosophical argument for the thesis that 
mathematical and ethical truths are alike objective in 
nature is corroborated by the words of Ecclesiastes, 7.26 
“ I turned my heart to know and to seek wisdom and 
number.” 2 Nevertheless to the end the De Libero Arbitrio 
retains its philosophical character. 

It is certainly not true that in 391 he abandoned philo¬ 
sophy for theology. Hardly would it be true to say that 
he changed over from a philosophical to a theological 
method. Such a definite terminology at all events he does 
not use. In spite of the hard things he came to say about 
individual philosophers or particular philosophies he never 
at any time regarded philosophy itself as incompatible 
with true religion. Moreover the word theology came to 
him bristling with pagan associations. It had first been 

1 De Lib. Arbitr. II, 5. 8 ibid., II, 24. 
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used of the mythologies of Homer, Hesiod and the theo¬ 
logical poets ” of Greece. No one any longer believed in 
these tales of the gods. The old Pontiff Scaevola, Cicero’s 
legal preceptor, had called such theology “ nugatory.” It 
remained simply as indispensible material for rhetoricians 
in verse. Philosophers attempted to distinguish from this 
“ poetical theology ” a “ political theology,” i.e. an account 
of the official rites of public worship and religious observance 
instituted by the founders of States, such as Romulus and 
Numa in Rome, to which they conformed. But within the 
privacy of their schools they abjured the follies and super¬ 
stitions of mythological and political “ theology,” and 
taught “ natural theologies ” of various forms and worth. 
Varro’s Natural theology, for example, explains the gods as 
symbols of natural processes, and makes the highest god 
to be the sum of them, i.e. Nature, or the world. But it, 
St. Augustine says, has nothing whatever to say of the 
True God who transcends Nature and is the Creator of all 
Nature. It is therefore not theology at all but “ physio¬ 
logy*” rut ‘° naturae, not ratio Uei. The Platonic natural 
theology is better, and comes nearest to the truth. It is 
worthy of the closest attention, though it also contains 
serious errors, ehielly the doctrine of demon-mediators 
between God and man, and the justification offered for 
idolatry, theurgy and the various practices of polytheistic 
religion. I do not think that St. Augustine ever applies 
the term “ theology ” or “ natural theology ” to Christian 
doctrine or to any part of it, though he does say that a 
“ He Natura Dei ” might be a part of a “ Dc Natura rerum.” 
When he goes beyond such general expressions as “ Veritas 
Christiana ” or “ ea quae Christiani crcdunt ” it is to speak 
of “ vera sapientia,” and, in one of his latest works, “ Nostra 
Christiana philosophia.” That Christianity is true philo¬ 
sophy he never doubted, and what is true in any natural 
theology belongs also to Christianity. 

If St. Augustine does not operate with a clear-cut dis- 
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tinction between Philosophy and Theology in the sense of 
a system of truth rationally deduced as opposed to a system 
of revealed truth codified out of Scripture, it is because he 
does not distinguish truths of reason from truths of revela¬ 
tion. Truth is one, whether it be apprehended by faith or 
by reason. It is given in Scripture authoritatively and 
accepted by faith, but to certain persons it may also be 
demonstrated by reason. He fully and always recognised 
that truth may be established either by authority or by 
reason, and to this extent may be said to recognise a 
difference between theological and philosophical method, 
but he adopts one or the other method according to the 
circumstances of the moment, or the needs of his readers, 
and never abandoned the one for the other. In the De 
Trinitate , for example, Books I-VIII are concerned with 
the exposition and defence of the doctrine against heretics 
almost entirely on Scriptural grounds, while Books IX-XV 
search for rational evidence in the Vestigia Trinitatis to 
be found in the soul and in the world. The Preface to 
Book IX thus explains the transition, 44 Concerning things 
to be believed let us ask questions without unbelief. Con¬ 
cerning things to be understood let us affirm without 
rashness. In illis auctoritas teneruia , in his veritas quaerenda .” 
But he goes on immediately to make it clear that the credenda 
and the intelligenda are exactly the same things. The 
doctrine of the Trinity which is revealed in Scripture and 
accepted on authority by faith is also to be rationally 
demonstrated. The two methods have but one aim, and 
reach, if correctly followed, one fully rational truth. 

The fact that St. Augustine approaches the Bible with 
Platonist assumptions in itself makes it a difficult book to 
him. By the aid of allegory its difficulties may be readily 
explained away, and 44 no Christian will dare to say that 
it is not to be accepted figuraliter.” But what of the literal 
sense, which ordinary Christians understand and accept ? 
In 389 he had written his De Genesi contra Manichaeos ex- 
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plaining the first two chapters of Genesis allegorically, but 
in 893 he found it incumbent upon him to deal with the same 
passage ad literam. The opening of this De Genesi Liber 
Imperfectus is illuminating, “ In treating the obscurities of 
natural philosophy .... in the books which divine 
authority most highly commends to us, the charge of sacri¬ 
lege can with difficulty be avoided.” He deems it best to 
begin with a statement of the Catholic faith, which is to 
control all he has to say. As he went on he found his task 
increasingly burdensome. The inexperienced recruit was 
soon exhausted by so laborious a task, and he abandoned 
it without completing it. He even thought of suppressing 
his work, but left it as it was,that it might be an indication 
not without value of my first efforts to explain and explore 
the divine words.” 1 About 401 he returned to the task 
taking it up anew from the beginning, and this time finished 
it in twelve books. But even with this he was not satisfied. 
“ More questions are asked than answers given. And of 
the answers too few are given with certainty and the others 
are so given as to suggest that further enquiry is necessary.” 2 

It is evident that these two chapters of Genesis fascinated 
him. And the reason is plain. Here he must find, if any¬ 
where, the divinely revealed cosmology and anthropology. 
As a Manichee he had been frankly critical and contemp¬ 
tuous of these chapters. To a thorough-going Neo-Platonist 
they must have seemed at least too simple and naive. If 
they are to be accepted as divinely inspired truth it must be 
shown that their simplicity is only apparent, designed to 
provoke enquiring minds to deeper research. No modern 
apologist has ever wrestled more eagerly to reconcile these 
first two chapters of Genesis with contemporary science 
than did St. Augustine to reconcile them with Platonism. 

hi 

But there was another part of Scripture that fascinated 

1 Retractations I, 18. a ibid., II, 24. 
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him no less, namely the Epistles of St. Paul. While he was 
still a presbyter he took part in a discussion of the Epistle 
to the Romans in a clerical group in Carthage and was asked 
to write down his comments on certain passages. Soon 
after he undertook a full-dress commentary on the Epistle ; 
but deterred by the magnitude and labour of the task he 
carried it no further than the salutation. Already he had 
discovered the problem of grace and election, of dis¬ 
tinguishing God’s part and man’s part in redemption, God’s 
gracious election and Man’s freewill. Not till 395 did he 
reach the conclusion that all is of God’s grace, even 44 the 
initiation of faith ” in man. This conclusion he states and 
defends in his Quaestiones ad Simplicianum written near 
the beginning of his episcopate, which marks a turning 
point in his spiritual development. In this new light he 
wrote the Confessions , the record of his intellectual and 
spiritual pilgrimage seen in retrospect as the result not 
solely of his own choice but rather of the 44 exhortations 
terrors consolations and providential guidings of God.” 

It is to the Confessions that we must turn if we are to 
understand his intimate personal attitude towards the 
Bible ; the result of a long process of development which 
is there faithfully recorded. 

He has many tender things to say of its devotional use 
by simple Christian folk. 44 These woods have harts retiring 
to them, walking in them, feeding, lying down, chewing 
the cud.” Scripture is all the more worthy of holy faith 
because the simple man can read and profit by it, while it 
“ preserves the dignity of its secret ” for profounder under¬ 
standing. It offers itself to all in the clearest words and in 
a humble style, while it also exercises the mental energies 
of the subtlest thinkers . 1 44 The words of Thy Book, 
humbly high, copiously few, do not terrify thy little ones 
of good hope .” 2 As for the more pretentious, they were 
doubtless intended to rebuke the proud, and to show that 

1 Con/. VI, 5. * ibid., XII, 30. 
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truth must be approached with humility . 1 But the wide¬ 
spread use of Scripture by simple people is not to be 
attributed entirely to its devotional value, still less to its 
literary power. It would be inconceivable unless it were 
believed to contain a divine revelation ; unless it carried 
with it the character of eminent authority. The records 
of the Revelation given to the original writers have, as they 
themselves foretold, attained such a peak of authority all 
over the world, that it was evidently God’s purpose “ to be 
believed and sought by them.” There is in the Confessions 
no parallel to the extreme utterance “ I would not believe 
the Gospel unless the authority of the Catholic Church 
compelled me thereto.” The Church indeed “ commends ” 
the Scriptures ; its doctors expound it ; the masses of 
simple believers reverence and delight in it; their very 
multitude testifies to its authority. But that authority 
is its own as the Word of God, “ the venerable pen-work of 
Thy Spirit.” 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that Scripture is 
obscure, full of deep mysteries—tot paginarum opaea 
sccreta. “ I have believed Thy Books and their words 
are very dark ” (arcana valde ). 2 This obscurity is not 
without its advantage, apologetically, because it may be 
explained as a mark of profundity, but St. Augustine was 
often much perplexed. All through life he had within 
him a burning desire “ to know,” the desire of the curious, 
which he so often condemns. Again and again he evinces 
a sense of pain when he is forced frankly to confess “ I do 
not know.” 44 May Thy Scriptures be my chaste delights. 
May I not be deceived in them, nor deceive out of them ” 
is his prayer . 3 

Obviously the interpreter’s first duty is to seek the 
meaning of the original writer. But often it is quite im¬ 
possible to know what precisely he did mean. “ If Moses 
were alive, I would lav hold of him and ask him ”— 

1 Conf. XIII, 15. 2 ibid., XII, 10. 3 ibid., XI, 2. 
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questions which would certainly have surprised Moses— 
44 and entreat him to unfold these things to me. I would 
offer my bodily ears to the sounds breaking forth from his 
mouth. But if he should speak in the Hebrew tongue in 
vain would his words impinge upon my organs of hearing. 
They would never reach my mind at all. Even if he spoke 
Latin would his words be the cause of my understanding ?”* 
In the De Magistro St. Augustine analysed the complex 
process of the communication of truth from one mind to 
another. Besides the physical process of speech and 
hearing, there must also be a spiritual process at work. 
Words, whether spoken or written, are indispensable 
mechanical helps to understanding, but are not the cause of 
understanding. They are signs indicating truth, which 
is only grasped because the mind has its own 44 interior 
teacher,” identified with Christ Who is Truth itself, speaking 
to the inward ear. 

Whether speaking or writing therefore Moses can but give 
signs which must be interpreted by his hearer or reader in 
order to be understood. 44 Thou hast spoken to me, Lord, 
with a mighty voice in my inward ear, telling me that Thou 
hast made all natures and substances which exist, and yet 
are not as Thou art; that apart from Thee there is only 
non-existence, and the movement of the will away from 
Thee Who really art , to that which is less than Thee ; and 
that no man’s sin can injure Thee or disturb the order of 
Thy rule in the very least. May this become more and 
more clear to me, I beseech Thee .” 2 And again, 44 Truth 
says with a mighty voice in my inward ear that the being 
of the Creator suffers no change in time, and that His Will 
belongs essentially to His being .” 3 We may suspect that 
“ the mighty voice ” is none other than St. Augustine’s 
Platonic mind interpreting the simple language of Scrip¬ 
ture in more abstract philosophic terms. Moses is made 
to speak, if not Attic Greek, at least a modified form of 

1 Conf. XI, 3. * ibid., XII, 11. » ibid., XII, 15. 
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Platonism. But in these two eases at least he has truly 
grasped the Scriptural truth that God is personal will, 
that He has created all things good, and that sin arises 
through man’s disobedience. He has not taken any greater 
liberties with Scripture than Niebuhr does, for example, 
when he says that in Scripture “ God is the source of 
vitality as well as of order ’ n or proposes to translate 
imago Dei as “ Man’s capacity for indeterminate self¬ 
transcendence .” 2 

There may therefore be many different but legitimate 
interpretations of Scripture, and interpreters, being human, 
will engage in rivalry. There are only two rules. Catholic 
orthodoxy must control all interpretations, and within its 
orbit charity and tolerance must be observed. To be 
obstinately insistent upon one’s own interpretation because 
it is one’s own is the hall-mark of the heretic. But variety 
within orthodoxy is not to be deprecated. “ If like Moses 
I were called upon to write a book that should attain the 
highest pinnacle of authority, I would choose to write it in 
such a way as should suggest whatever of truth each one 
might be able to grasp, rather than so precisely as to exclude 
all opinions except those which are false and offensive .” 3 
There are simple souls who take Scripture literally, conceive 
of God as like a man, and His creative voice as like an 
ordinary voice. This is better than to mock at the words 
of Scripture, because it implies that such people are teach¬ 
able. Even in their simplicity their faith is wholesomely 
edified, and they arc assured that God is the maker of all 
they see in the world . 4 But again there are others who take 
the words more pregnantly, and discern in them a variety 
of more recondite meanings. Which was the meaning of 
the original writer none can say. 

As an example of such diverse interpretations he gives a 
number of suggested possible meanings for the first verses 

1 Niebuhr, Human Mature, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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of Genesis, preparatory to an exposition of his own. 44 In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ; and 
the earth was invisible and without form.” These are 
simple words, but he thinks they are meant to convey that 
God created two things, outside of time, but neither of them 
co-eternal with God. The Heaven here might mean Caelum 
intellectuale, a creation which though naturally mutable, 
abides unchangeably in the light, in untrammelled con¬ 
templation of God, in unvarying possession of the truth, and 
enjoyment of blessedness. This looks like an effort to find 
in Genesis something comparable to the Plotinian Nous. 
On the other hand terra invisibilis et incomposita is inter¬ 
preted as being the Plotinian matter, all but formless yet 
infinitely formabilis, the stuff out of which God makes 
corporeal creatures by giving them form, a substance “ far 
from God,” not spatially, but by its unlikencss to Him . 1 
No wonder St. Augustine feels constrained to exclaim Mira 
profunditas eloquiorum tuorum, deus meus, Mira pro- 
funditas ! 

Nevertheless Scripture contains many things of which 
Plotinus and his school know nothing . 2 In Plotinus he 
read of the Divinity of the Logos, but not that 44 He came 
to His own and His own received Him not; but as many 
as received Him to them He gave power to become the Sons 
of God.” Nor did he read 44 He made Himself of no 
reputation, taking upon Himself the form of a servant, made 
in the likeness of man .... obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross. Wherefore God hath highly exalted 
Him.” 44 That Thou sparedst not Thine only Son but 
deliveredst Him for us all,” is not there. Nor 44 Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest. For I am meek and lowly of heart.” 44 These 
pages have no tears of confession. They speak not of the 
broken and contrite heart, God’s acceptable sacrifice, of 
the salvation of the common people, of the Bride-City, the 

1 Cortf. XII, 2-14. a Conf. VII, Off. 
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earnest of the Holy Spirit, the Cup of our Redemption.” 
“ No man sings there Shall not my soul wait upon God : 
from Him cometh my salvation.” Unerringly he has laid 
his finger upon those parts of Scripture that go beyond any¬ 
thing that Plotinus could have said, and are in fact un- 
reconciliable with the austerely intellectual system of 
Plotinus. The God of the Bible is manifestly no impersonal 
ineffable Being, from Whom all other being derives as a 
river flows from the fountain, without purpose and without 
love, and to whom a few philosophers may return by the 
path of ascetic discipline, intellectual abstraction and final 
ecstasy. God is not only the goal of man’s salvation but 
also its author, Whose saving acts call forth penitence 
thanks-giving and praise. Christ is not only the principle 
of rationality in the world and in man, the illuminator of 
the wise. He is also the Redeemer of all men, simple and 
wise. “ He built Himself a humble home of our clay, 
whereby He might heal pride and nourish love, subduing 
the proud whose confidence is in themselves, and exalting 
them of low degree .” 1 “ He looked through the lattice of 
our flesh, spoke to us caressingly, and set us on fire .” 2 “ No 
man sings there Shall not my soul wait upon God : from 
Him cometh my salvation.” There in a sentence is the 
difference between the philosophy of St. Augustine and that 
of Plotinus, the difference also between the Biblical Litera¬ 
ture and the Enneads. 

The Confessions would seem to have reached their natural 
conclusion with Book X wherein St. Augustine endeavours 
to describe the religious and moral state at which he had 
arrived. There for most readers the interest ends. But 
he cannot stop there. The cor inquietum has found rest 
in God but the mind is set free for new enquiries. “ In 
Christ, Thy Word, are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
science. I seek them in Thy Book.” The last three books 
of the Confessions are occupied with the discussion of the 

1 Con/. VII, 16. a Conf. XIII, 15. 
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principles of Scripture interpretation and with their applica¬ 
tion to Genesis I. But already there is a hint of a still 
greater enterprise. “ Let me behold wonderful things in 
Thy Law, from the beginning in which Thou didst make 
heaven and earth to the everlasting reign of Thy Holy 
City with Thee.” 

These words fitly express St. Augustine’s passionate self¬ 
dedication to the study of Scripture, from Genesis to 
Revelation, as the supreme source of saving truth. But 
they might be said to foreshadow what he was to under¬ 
take in his Master Work. The first ten books of the De 
Civitate Dei are directed against the “ blasphemies and 
errors ” of political and natural theologies, but from the 
outset they were conceived as merely paving the way for 
a positive statement of the Christian faith.—“ Lest any 
man should find fault with us for attacking the opinions 
of others without asserting our own.” Mere negation is 
not sufficient. A true apologetic demands that Christianity 
be positively if also defensively stated. From Book XI 
onwards therefore we have the statement and the defence 
of the grand central theme of the Bible, the Divine plan of 
Salvation, beginning with the Creation and the Fall, con¬ 
tinuing with the long period of waiting for the coming of 
the Saviour, illumined by signs and tokens and by repeated 
prophetic intimations of what was in store ; and concluding 
with the Last Judgment and the final Redemption of the 
saints. In fact we have an enlargement of Athanasius’s 
De Incarnatione Verbi , itself a development of the Scriptural 
theology of Irenaeus. 

That this is really St. Augustine’s theme is obscured by 
the discursive nature of his writing in general, which has 
led to many complaints of his lack of architectonic power, 
here intensified by the manner of composition at intervals 
over a period of many years. Nor is the fact made any 
clearer by the somewhat arbitrary plan which he chose to 
impose on his subject matter. Reviewing his work in the 
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Retractations 1 he thus describes the second part. Of Books 
XI—XXII the first four contain the origin of the two cities, 
the City of God and the City of Earth, the second four their 
process or progress, the third four their appointed ends. 
So that, while the twenty two books are all occupied with 
the description of both cities, yet they derived their title 
from the better City and were called the City of God.” 

To be sure this plan was no afterthought. It is announced 
in the Preface, and recurs intermittently throughout the 
ten polemical and preparatory books. It is resumed to¬ 
wards the end of Book X as he passes on to the major con¬ 
structive part of his work. 44 I shall now say what must be 
said of the beginning course and deserved ends of the two 
Cities which are mingled and intertwined in this world .” 2 
Irom Book XI onwards it becomes more prominent, con¬ 
stituting a sort of structure for an otherwise shapeless 
edifice, a somewhat tenuous 41 form ” for an often recalci¬ 
trant 44 matter.” This is not to deny the importance of 
the plan in itself. It undoubtedly lends a distinctive note 
to the whole work, and adds enormously to its interest, 
suggesting as it does a Christian Social Philosophy. The 
reader, however, must be prepared to find this Philosophy 
conveyed indirectly and sporadically. The Be Civitate Dei 
is not a rational deduction from the idea of two Cities, but 
is fundamentally an exposition of the Scriptural Heils- 
geschichte. 

In presenting his Apology in the guise of a Tale of Two 
Cities, singularly appropriate as it must seem to the occasion 
and purpose of writing, St. Augustine is employing no new 
thought, but one which was almost a commonplace with 
him. In commenting on the Psalms where “glorious 
things are spoken ” of the actual Jerusalem as City of God, 
he feels that another mystical City is there prefigured. In 
De Genesi ad Literam 3 he describes the two cities “ con¬ 
cerning which we shall discourse at length in another place 

1 Helmet. II, 43. » D.C.D. X, 32. » De. Gen. ad Lit. XI, 20. 
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if God will,”—a reference to the De Civitate Dei of which 
he may have already begun to write the opening books. 
But as far back as the year 400 in the De Rudibus Cate- 
chesandis we find him setting forth the doctrine of the two 
cities in the form of a “ specimen ” address suitable for 
catechumens who belong to the ranks of the educated. 1 
They may be troubled by the fact that few follow God while 
the majority of men consent unto the devil. It must be 
explained to them that mere numbers are unimportant. 
“ There are two societies, one of the ungodly and another of 
the holy, which continue from the beginning of the human 
race even to the end of the world. At present these are 
commingled in respect of bodily existence but separate in 
respect of their wills, and they are destined to be separate 
in bodily existence also in the day of judgment. For all 
men who love pride and temporal power with vain elation 
and pomp of arrogance, and all rational spirits who set 
their affections on such things, and seek their own glory in 
the subjugation of man are bound together in one Society. 
Nay even though they frequently fight against each other 
on account of such things, they are nevertheless precipitated 
by the like weight of lust into the same abyss, and are 
united together by similarity of manners and merits. On 
the other hand all men and spirits who humbly seek the 
glory of God and not their own, and who follow Him in 
piety belong to one Society (31). These two Societies 
symbolised by the Cities Jerusalem and Babylon have been 
running their courses, mingling the one with the other, 
through all the changes of time from the beginning of the 
human race, and shall so move on together until the end 
of the world, when they are destined to be separated at the 
Last Judgment ” (37). 

Moreover St. Augustine had predecessors. Ambrose in 
his exposition of Psalm 118 (119) speaks of mediating angels 
as belonging to The City of God, and contrasts with that 

1 De Rud. Catech. 81 ; 37. 
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City “ The Kingdom of the World ” over which the demons 
bear rule. In Africa too there was Ticonius to whose 
writings St. Augustine acknowledges himself deeply in¬ 
debted. 

Ticonius was a Carthaginian layman who belonged to 
the Donatist faction, but who, taking an independent line, 
gave trouble to the leaders of the schism. He was primarily 
a conscientious expositor of Scripture, and on the basis of 
his exegesis he asserted two propositions which seemed to 
strike at the root of Donatism. (1) The Church cannot be 
limited geographically but is by nature diffused throughout 
the entire world. This was at least inconvenient for men 
whose Church existed entirely in Africa, unchurching and 
being unchurched by the rest of the world. (2) Human 
sins do not alienate irrevocably from the membership of 
the Church. This was to assail the very principle on which 
the Donatist Church was founded. Ticonius was rebuked 
by his bishop Parmenian, successor of Donatus at Carthage, 
and, on proving obdurate, was condemned by a Donatist 
council. This aroused St. Augustine’s interest in him. He 
defended his two propositions in the work Contra Par - 
menianum , and commended Ticonius himself in spite of the 
fact that he did not become a Catholic. In one of his 
Letters 1 St. Augustine recommends his correspondent to 
read Ticonius, and in the Retractations he acknowledges 
that Ticonius had made some points better than he had 
done himself. Ticonius’s chief book, Rules for the inter¬ 
pretation oj Old Testament Prophecy , is still extant, and has 
been edited by Professor Burkitt. In it “ he divided all 
prophecies into two classes : those which refer to Christ 
and His Church, which is His body, and those which refer 
to the devil and his followers.” This book was well known 
to St. Augustine who quotes and commends it in De 
Doctrina Christiana . No doubt Books XV-XVII of De 
Civitate Dei are likewise heavily indebted to it. 

1 Ep. 249. 
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But Ticonius also wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse. 
This has been lost, but as it was largely quoted by later 
writers, notably by the Venerable Bede, it can be partially 
reconstructed. St. Augustine does not mention this work, 
but Scholz has shown that he is deeply indebted to it for 
his interpretation of the Apocalypse in Book XX of the 
Be Civitate Dei. 1 Here also Ticonius made use of the con¬ 
trasting cities which he found in the Apocalypse, the City 
of God and the City of the Devil, the one serving Christ and 
the other serving the world (saeculum), intermingling yet 
mutually opposed until the end. Evidently this was a 
familiar way of presenting Christianity in its conflicts with 
the world. 

We shall have to return later to St. Augustine’s use of 
this familiar theme and consider the significance that he 
gave to it. But it is incumbent on us first to study his 
conception of the Message of Scripture as a whole, his com- 
pend of the Christian faith. 

At the very beginning St. Augustine finds it necessary to 
justify reliance on Scripture as a source of truth. 2 In other 
words he must expound a Christian “ logic ” or epistemo¬ 
logy. “ It is a great and a rare thing to consider the whole 
creation corporeal and incorporeal, and, finding it mutable, 
to transcend it and arrive at the conception of the immuta¬ 
ble being of God, and to know that He alone created every 
thing that is not divine.” The senses give no help here. 
But if man is made in the image of God, his mind which is 
his more excellent part must be supposed to be capable of 
comprehending truth. And indeed “ though the voices 
of the prophets were silent the world itself by its well 
ordered changes and movements and by the fair appearance 
of all visible things bears testimony of its own that it has 
been created and could only have been created by God 
Whose greatness and beauty are ineffable and invisible.” 
This is clearly what Plato and Plotinus had done. They too 

1 Scholz : Glaube und Unglaube , pp. 114-117. # D.C.D. XI, 2-4. 
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had argued from the mutable to the immutable, from the 
order and beauty of the phenomenal world to the existence 
and effective causality of a transcendent being, God. 

None the less it was indeed a rare thing so to do. “ The 
mind of man is commonly weakened by murky and con¬ 
genital vices so that it cannot endure unchangeable light. 
(One recalls Plato’s image of the cave). “ It must therefore 
be purged and renewed by faith.” Truth itself, the Son 
of God, by His Incarnation, and not merely by His general 
activity as Logos, has opened the only sure way to know¬ 
ledge. “ First by the prophets, then by Himself, and 
lastly by the apostles, He has spoken what he deemed 
sufficient, and has so established the canonical Scriptures 
in their superlative authority that we can believe them 
concerning those things which we are not able to know by 
ourselves.” Belief is nothing absurd but a matter of every¬ 
day practical experience. Concerning visible things beyond 
our direct observation we accept the testimony of those 
whom we believe to have seen them. Concerning things 
intelligible, i.e. general truths, we ought to believe those 
who have seen them in God’s incorporeal light. 

But to which class does the creation of the world belong ? 
Certainly the world is visible, but its creation was not a 
matter of observation. There can be no testimony of the 
ordinary kind. Strictly speaking, one would think, it is 
not an intelligible truth either, in the Platonic sense. But 
for St. Augustine it ranks as such. Creation is not only an 
event in the physical world, a fact or a phenomenon. It is 
an eternal thought in the mind of God. “ The world 
could not have existed unless it had been known to God.” 1 
As an Idea it is communicable to the mind of man, and has 
been revealed to holy souls in whom His Wisdom abides, 
notably to Moses and the other Scripture writers, who have 
thus been enabled to declare not only what God has done 
but also what He will do, prophecies which have been ful- 

1 n.c.D. xi, 10 . 
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filled since their day, notably the expansion of Christian 
faith. 

This is St. Augustine’s final theory of the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture. No doubt he too, like Calvin and 
the Westminster divines, was “ moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to a high and reverend esteem of 
the Holy Scriptures.” He knew also the subjective impres¬ 
sion it makes, not indeed by the majesty of its style which 
to his rhetorical taste was plainly wanting,, but by its 
religious depth and power. “ The consent of all the parts,” 
especially the fulfilment of prophecy, is also a cogent argu¬ 
ment. But beyond all such considerations his idealist 
epistemology is the real basis of his Biblicism. All know¬ 
ledge is revelation. The authority of the Scripture writers 
is the same in origin and in kind as that of the best philo¬ 
sophers, though greater in degree. Their minds are 
illumined by the Wisdom of God, the Truth Itself, in a 
word, by Christ Who is the source of all knowledge, and the 
ultimate Author of Scripture. The Bible is the Word of 
God ; but not in the sense of literal identity. Words 
whether written or spoken belong to the outward world of 
the senses. They are therefore only signs of a reality beyond 
themselves which they suggest rather than explicitly 
declare. The truth which lies behind the words of the Bible 
is brought to light by Christ Himself, the Truth, in so far 
as He is the “ Inward Master ” of men’s minds. This is 
the Augustinian equivalent for the Platonic Memory, and 
also the Calvinist Internal Testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

But what is Scripture ? In other words, what is its 
relation to the actual text one has in one’s hands ? As a 
thoroughly trained grammaticus St. Augustine was familiar 
with the phenomena of manuscript divergence and with the 
procedures of textual criticism 1 (emendatio). He is also 
well aware that his Latin Bible was a translation from the 
Greek, and that the Greek Old Testament was a translation 

1 c. a good example D.C.D. XV, 13. 
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from the Hebrew. In abstract theory he held of course 
that it is the Bible in the original tongues that is authorita¬ 
tive. So far as the New Testament is concerned, that is 
never questioned. St. Augustine disclaims all pretension 
as a Greek scholar, but he has sufficient knowledge to appeal 
to the Greek text of the New Testament in any case of 
doubt. But he never followed the counsel he himself gave 
(in De Doctrina Christiana) to learn Hebrew. Moreover 
his reverence for the Septuagint version was so profound 
that he was utterly opposed to Jerome’s undertaking a 
Latin translation of the Old Testament direct from Hebrew. 
It would be unsettling and would lead to division between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. So early does the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible lead to searchings of heart. The same 
obscurantism appears in the De Civitate Dei. 1 “ The Jews 
confess that the learned labours of Jerome are correct, and 
they contend that the Seventy have erred in many places. 
But the Churches of Christ judge that, on the purely human 
level, the work of one man is not to be preferred to the 
authority of so many.” And moreover “ The same Spirit 
that was in the prophets was also in the Seventy ” so that 
what they wrote, even where it differs from the original, 
was equally inspired. In their work was no servitude to 
the text such as is proper in ordinary translators, for the 
divine power lilled their minds. 

But questions of text arc of comparatively minor im¬ 
portance. There remains the problem of the real meaning 
of the text; the “ res ” behind the verbal “ signa.” Ob¬ 
viously St. Augustine could not wholly dispense with 
allegory. Scholz claims that by comparison with the Greek 
Fathers and even with Ambrose his use of allegory is 
restrained. It is true, at all events, that he lays great 
stress on the veritas historiae of the Bible record. Much 
of it is simple history, res gestae , which, in his special sense, 
nihil significant. But such passages have their own use as 
1 D.C.D. XVIII. 43. 
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a sort of framework for the “ significant ” passages. More¬ 
over they serve the purposes of “ historical diligence ; 
which conceivably might mean that they offer material for 
the History of Israel in the modern sense, while contributing 
nothing to theology or religion. But the “ significant ” 
passages too are to be regarded as literal fact as well as 
symbols. 2 —nec nihil signilicare cum gesta sint; nec sola 
dicta esse significativa non facta. Indeed the allegorical 
and symbolical interpretations are more open to doubt 
than is the plain Biblical narrative and must be controlled 
by the rule of faith and by other clearer passages of Scrip¬ 
ture. 3 “The obscurity of the divine word has this ad¬ 
vantage that it produces and brings to the light of know¬ 
ledge several opinions concerning the truth, one under¬ 
standing it thus and another thus ; on this condition 
however that what is understood in an obscure passage 
should have the attestation of manifest facts or of other 
less doubtful passages. Thus when many passages are 
discussed either the meaning of the writer will be discovered, 
or, if that remain concealed, other truths will be discovered 
as a result of discussion of the obscurity.” 4 This procedure 
is thoroughly sound and scientific. St. Augustine leaves 
himself ample room in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Whether or not he sits too lightly to the actual text can 
only be judged by the use he makes, not of this or that 
passage, but of Scripture as a whole. 

1 D.C.D. XVIII, .‘38. 2 ibid., XV, 27. 

» ibid., XI, 33. 4 ibid., XI, 19. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DIVINE PLAN OF SALVATION 

S CRIPTURE opens with an apparently simple story 
of the Creation of the world in the space of six days 
and all very good. But is it really as simple as it 
looks ? Philo saw in it much more. While some, he says, 
lay down the laws of the ideal state without enquiring into 
its cosmological setting, and others offer only lying myths, 
Moses like a true philosopher begins with the creation of 
the world, implying that “ the universe is in harmony with 
the Law and the Law with the universe, and that the Law- 
abiding man is the true citizen of the world, directing his 
actions with reference to the purpose of nature, the principle 
of order in the universe.” Likewise St. Augustine takes 
it for granted that in Genesis I the true cosmology is 
revealed. Its simplicity is only apparent, and serves to 
veil its profundity from the proud and scornful, while it 
invites the believer to employ his subtlest gifts of inter¬ 
pretation, mindful at all times that the rule of faith is to 
be observed and obstinate dogmatism avoided. He him¬ 
self assumes the greatest freedom and revels in finding 
recondite meanings, regardless of whether they represent 
the meaning of the original writer or agree with one another. 

On this method it may well be asked, What then remains 
of Scripture ? Is there anything in it proof against this 
dissolvent ? There are at least two important things in 
Genesis I which St. Augustine takes seriously and literally. 

There is, first, the idea of creation. The world is brought 
into being by the divine fiat. Creation is not to be com¬ 
pared with the work of the craftsman who uses already 
existing material out of which to make his finished product. 

no 
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God creates out of nothing. He confers being and not 
only form on His creatures. God alone has being in the 
fullest sense. He is supremely, the Self-existent. With 
Him alone 44 quality is not one thing and substance 
another.” Of His Attributes none are accidents: all 
belong to His essential being and are therefore immutable. 
He has bestowed existence on His creatures but not supreme 
existence like His own. 44 To some He gave ampler being, 
to others lesser being, setting them in a hierarchically 
graded order.” The sentient is superior to the inanimate 
and inferior to the intelligent. Intelligent beings have 
the fullest range of qualities, the richest and most real 
life, the highest possibilities. But on every level creature- 
liness means mutability, transience, growth and decay. 
For all his philosophic language St. Augustine must be 
allowed to have preserved the Scriptural idea of creation. 
God is the Lord of all being. Beside Him there is nothing 
which He has not made and which is not therefore entirely 
subject to Him. 

The second Scripture truth which St. Augustine takes 
with all seriousness is the goodness of created beings. The 
Creator God of the Bible surveyed His work and pro¬ 
nounced it to be very good. With this he compares the 
Timaeus where Plato 44 boldly ” makes the Demiurge 
rejoice in his work “ not that he was rendered more blessed 
by the novelty of his creation, but that the completed work 
had the approval of its maker as he had approved its design 
before it was made.” But Plato’s demiurge was but a 
craftsman reproducing his perfect model in an intractable 
material 44 to the best of his ability.” Even when Plato 
dispenses with myth and proclaims the sovereignty of the 
Idea of the Good, there is always a recalcitrant something 
that limits the power of the Good. As classical thought 
came to be contaminated with oriental ideas the gulf 
between the Supreme Good and the material world widened. 
The demiurge began to appear as a being of inferior wisdom 
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End goodness, or even e prince of darkness. Plotinus 
taught St. Augustine the answer to such “ vituperations ” 
of the material world, so far as answer is possible. It is 
the argument from the beauty of the universe, which is 
enhanced by the process of change. Even those things in 
the world which seem to us to be evil contribute to the 
harmony of the whole and so perfect its beauty. Moreover 
“things that are hurtful to us, fire, frost, wild beasts, 
poisons, may be serviceable to us if we use them with 
knowledge and in accordance with their properties. Poisons, 
e.g. which are destructive when used injudiciously become 
wholesome and medicinal when used in conformity with 
their properties. In this way divine providence admonishes 
us to search into the utilities of things with all diligence.” 1 
The world as it is is an invitation to scientific exploration 
and exploitation ! Neither Plotinus nor St. Augustine can 
be called a radiant optimist, but for his moderate optimism 
the latter has firmer ground, in that he unequivocally 
attributes creation without remainder to the omnipotence 
of God. 

The Scriptural idea of creation raises further difficulties 
from the philosophic point of view. How can God, if He 
be immutable initiate any new thing ? And if He be over¬ 
flowing creative goodness how can He ever have been 
without creatures ? The world must be the necessary 
consequence of the existence of God, and therefore eternal 
as He is. St. Augustine frankly confesses that he cannot 
answer these questions. Doubtless God “ always ” had 
creatures, yet they cannot be eternal as He is. 44 He pre¬ 
ceded them not by lapse of time but by His abiding eter¬ 
nity.” 2 Time is measured by the movements of created 
things and must therefore come into being simultaneously 
with creation, so that it is meaningless to ask what God was 
doing before He created the world. Time has no relevance 
to Eternity, for Eternity is immutable and the essence 
1 D.C.D. XI, 22. * ibid., XII, 15. 
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of time is change. Moreover there is a sense in which the 
created world is not new. It existed from all eternity in 
the mind and counsel of God, Who therefore cannot be 
said to have changed His mind when He brought it into 

being. . , 

It is almost a commonplace to say that St. Augustine s 

doctrine of God is fundamentally neoplatonist. Certainly 
to describe God as Summum Esse and Summum Bonum, 
simple in the identity of substance and attribute, is to use 
neoplatonist language. Yet the differences are no less 
clearly marked. For him God has no resemblance to 
Plotinus’ First Hypostasis which is an utterly undifferen¬ 
tiated ground of being, without thought or purpose or will. 
God is, rather than has, mind and will. He is personal. 
Nor is “ The Word and Wisdom ” of God, even when dis¬ 
tinguished as a Second Person, the exact equivalent of 
the Plotinian Nous. Much less does the Holy Spirit 
correspond to the World-soul. St. Augustine’s Trinity 
is no descending series of beings designed to bridge the gap 
between the One and the Many, the Unoriginate and the 
material world. No bridge of that kind is possible between 
the Creator and the creature, and none need be looked for. 
God is One immutable and indivisible substance. Never¬ 
theless He is also Triune for there is in the Godhead an 
eternal and more than nominal distinction of I ersons. 
Est quod habet excepto quod relative quaeque persona ad 
alteram dicitur. Pater habet filium nee tamen ipse est filius. 
St. Augustine rejoices to find the Trinity adumbrated in 
the first verses of Genesis. God creates by His Word and 
the Spirit broods over the waters. And he finds the 
Vestigia Trinitatis clearly traceable in the created world, 
particularly in man who is and knows and loves. They 
may be seen also in the corresponding threefold division 
of philosophy into physics logic and ethics, a division which 
is no invention of man, Plato, as reputed, or any other, but 
a discovery of the essential nature of things. 


H 
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In the De Civitate Dei , St. Augustine briefly summarises 1 
the doctrine of the Trinity which he had elaborately worked 
out in another major work, the De Trinitate. Here as 
there it was the doctrine of the Spirit that specially per¬ 
plexed him. He toys again with the idea that the Spirit 
might be the Love wherewith the Father loves the Son. 
He can even suggest that the Spirit may be the sanctity 
in which Father and Son 44 participate.” Such sugges¬ 
tions have given rise to the view that for him the Spirit 
is not so much a Person as a 44 relation ” subsisting 
between Father and Son. Canon Hodgson has shown that 
this is not so. 2 Not only does he declare the Spirit to be a 
distinct Person consubstantialis et co-aeternus with Father 
and Son, but Fatherhood and Sonship are equally 44 rela¬ 
tions ” in the strict Aristotelian sense of that word. Never¬ 
theless it is true that for St. Augustine, as for the patristic 
theologians generally, the doctrine of the Spirit was per¬ 
plexing and theoretically unnecessary. The manifestations 
of the Spirit, so familiar in the New Testament, had ceased 
to be a matter of normal Christian experience. Owing to 
the extravagances of Spirituales of all kinds real or pre¬ 
tended, The Spirit had come under the orderly control of 
the clerical hierarchy and was in a measure quenched, 
breaking out sporadically until, as G. F. Nuttall has pointed 
out, 3 the Reformation released it again by bringing the 
Bible back as the direct source of religious life for the 
ordinary man. 


ii 

St. Augustine devotes the greater part of two books to 
a discussion of the creation and fall of angels. Genesis I 
gives no occasion for so doing, but other passages of Scrip¬ 
ture clearly assert the existence of angels and the fall of 
some of them. Following his own principle that light 

1 D.C.D. XI, 10 and 24. 

* The Doctrine of the Trinity, pp. 144 ff. 

5 The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience. 
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must be sought from the plain passages to illumine the 
more obscure, and assuming that the account of creation 
must include at least some reference to all beings which 
God made, he looks for any hint however dark of the origin 
of the angelic creation. He thinks it may be found in the 
words “ God said Let there be Light.” Evidently this 
cannot be the light of the heavenly bodies which had not 
then been created. And again where it is said that God 
separated the Light from the Darkness the fall of the angels 
may be implied. He notes that God is not said to have 
created Darkness or to have pronounced it to be good. It 
is no part of His design, though it neither surprises nor 
baffles Him. He knew before-hand that some of the angels 
would fall away and what He would do when that happened. 
St. Augustine does not insist that this is the true meaning 
or the only possible meaning of the words of Genesis. It is 
useful to read them so, and no harm is done because the rule 
of faith is not broken. 

Philo had observed that in Genesis the firmament, i.e. 
the visible sky, is the first material object to be created. 
All that precedes must refer to the intelligible world. As 
the architect of a city first conceives his plan in his mind 
and then proceeds to give it material expression, so the 
Creator of the world first originates its ideal incorporeal 
prototype. In the creation of Light especially Philo sees 
the Mosaic equivalent of the Platonic intelligible world ; 
what Plotinus was later to call Nous. The idea was attrac¬ 
tive to St. Augustine who at different times develops it 
in different ways, carefully avoiding the snare of sub- 
ordinationism that lurks in such doctrine. The Light of 
Gen. I. 3 refers to the created if also incorporeal world. 
The angels are incorporeal and immortal beings, but as 
creatures they are mutable. As rational creatures their 
changes are determined not by necessity but by their own 
free will. They are capable of the highest perfection of 
being, knowledge and blessedness possible to creatures, 
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but on condition that they live wisely and well, cleaving to 
God their principle, their light and their chief good. If 
they turn from God to themselves their being is diminished, 
their knowledge becomes folly and their blessedness turns 
to misery which their immortality ensures will be endless. 

Scripture teaches that some of the angels “ fell,” that 
is, refused to cleave to God and turned to themselves. The 
formal possibility of their fall is given partly in their 
creaturclincss but still more in their possession of free will, 
which is also the highest dignity of rational creatures. 
Beyond free will no explanation is possible or necessary. 
44 There is no efficient cause of an evil will.” The wrong 
choice is in itself the very essence of evil. But now St. 
Augustine encounters a formidable problem. Why when 
some of the angels fell did others remain steadfast ? And 
this becomes doubly difficult when it is held that the good 
angels have obtained secure knowledge that they cannot 
fall, 44 What Catholic Christian does not know that no 
new devil will arise among the good angels ? ” He finds it 
easier to believe that all the angels were not originally 
equal, at least in blessedness, than to believe that the good 
angels are now uncertain of their own perseverance, and 
remain a prey to an anxiety which would mar their perfect 
blessedness. 1 

This question is discussed at length 2 and all possible 
alternatives are considered. If the false choice or evil 
will has no efficient cause, is the same true of the good will ? 
Angels could not have made themselves better than God 
made them. The good will therefore by which they cleaved 
to God Who supremely is, and so, receiving more ample 
existence, lived a wise and blessed life attaining assur¬ 
ance of eternal enjoyment of the good must have been 
bestowed upon them at their creation. But it would have 
remained 44 mere desiderium ” a formal capacity for God, 
had not lie stimulated it and satisfied it from Himself 


1 D.C.D. XT, 13. 


• ibid. XII, 9. 
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and so turned it into an effective Love of God. Nature, 
even angelic nature, is insufficient without grace—nisi 
operante adiutorio Creator is. Grace is the efficient cause 
of a good will, but perhaps in the case of the good angels 
it may be said that God in one and the same act created 
their nature and endowed it with grace. Hence we are 
“ driven ” to the conclusion that 44 the angels who fell must 


have received less of the grace of the divine love than those 
who persevered, or that the latter were more abundantly 
assisted so as to attain the pitch of blessedness at which 


they became certain that there was no possibility of falling 
away from it.” St. Augustine is well aware that this looks 
like making God responsible for sin at least to the extent 
of not preventing it. This he 44 dare not ” believe. But 
God preferred to leave this in their power, and thus to show 
both what evil could be wrought by their pride and what 
good by His grace.” 1 

This long and elaborate discussion of the angelic world 
is rather arbitrarily intruded into an exposition of the first 
chapter of the Genesis, even if it be conceded that it is 
based on 44 other and more explicit passages of Holy 
Scripture.” 2 Its importance is due to the fact that here 
St. Augustine expounds his doctrines of Nature and Grace, 
free will and sin in their utmost generality and universality. 
The creation and fall of angels is only in a very restricted 


sense a stage in the cosmological process. To the angels, 
good or bad, no significant role is given in the creation of 
the material world. 44 We do not say that Rome and Alex¬ 
andria had artisans or architects as their founders, but the 


kings by whose will and purpose and command they were 
built; in the one case Romulus, in the other Alexander.” 3 
So God alone is the Creator of the world. The good angels 
do indeed exercise beneficient ministries entrusted to them 
by God, and are eager to welcome good men into their 
fellowship. The bad angels are even more prominent 


1 D.C.D. XIV, 27. a ibid., XI, 33. 8 idid., XII, 25. 
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because more self-assertive. They are the gods of the 
heathen who corrupt and debase their subject peoples, 
and even deceive the philosophers who believe in them. 
Their prince is the devil, the tempter of Adam. But they 
have no hand in the making of inferior creatures, as if 
natural evil might be attributed to their unskilful or 
malicious agency. Neither are they sinful souls for whose 
punishment and redemption the material world was made. 
For them no redemption is contemplated, only eternal 
damnation. At most by their fall they leave empty places 
in God’s Holy City which He purposes to fill with creatures 
of another kind. 


hi 

The creation of man is reached at last in Book Nil, 9. 
It raises afresh all the problems of creation in general, 
but also some quite special ones of its own. Of these the 
first to be dealt with is that of the antiquity of man. The 
known history of the human race was brief, and some 
philosophers, finding no reason why it should have had a 
beginning, believed that it was eternal, and that civilisa¬ 
tions had arisen flourished perished and passed into oblivion 
in cyclic succession. There is something of this in Plato’s 
Timaeus, w here the stability and hoar antiquity of Egyptian 
civilisation is contrasted with the restlessness and change 
which characterise that of novelty-seeking Greece. The 
theory of cycles also seemed to make history comprehen¬ 
sible by reducing its apparently infinite variability to one 
constant and repeatable pattern. Besides it fitted in very 
well with the doctrine of the Phaedo according to which 
a fixed number of immortal souls inhabit alternately the 
world of intelligible ideas and this world of bodily circum¬ 
stance. 

St. Augustine devotes the second half of Book XII to 
the refutation of the theory of historical cycles. To begin 
with it is contrary to Scripture which asserts that not quite 
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6,000 years have elapsed since the creation of man. The 
denial of the uniqueness of historical events involves the 
denial of the once-for-all significance of the Incarnation. 
It may be merely absurd to suppose that the same Plato 
should again and again at long intervals teach the same 
pupils in the same Academy at Athens. But it is worse 
than absurd to assert that Christ should live and die 
repeatedly. “ Christ died once for our sins, and death 
hath no more dominion over Him.” Moreover the idea 
that each soul should have to experience to all eternity 
alternating periods of bliss and misery, he found altogether 
intolerable. Blessedness if it is to be truly blessed must 
include the assurance that it will be eternal. Even Por¬ 
phyry had seen this. And finally, if it is true that only 
the finite is comprehensible, then in some way the infinite 
must be finite to God. “ We may not set human limits to 
the divine knowledge which knows all things that can or 
will happen from the beginning to the end, and comprehends 
all incomprehensibles with an incomprehensible com¬ 
prehension.” 1 To God at least if not to us history is 
comprehensible. 

It might be thought surprising that God should, in order 
to supply the places of the fallen angels, proceed to create 
beings of another kind, apparently inferior to angels in 
that they possess a material and mortal body. St. 
Augustine was of course aware of this difficulty created 
by the general principle which he himself accepted : the 
corporeal is inferior to the incorporeal. He rejects the 
Platonist solution, whether in the Origenist form which 
sees life in the body as a disciplinary process for souls which 
had sinned in a previous existence, or in the more usual 
form which attributes the immortal soul to the work of 
the supreme God and regards bodies as the workmanship 
of inferior gods. In that case these inferior gods are neither 
good nor worthy of veneration. They are our gaolers and 
1 D.C.D. XII. 18. 
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turnkeys who keep us locked up in this most bitter and 
melancholy house of correction. 1 

No doubt man, an immortal soul united with a mortal 
body, is inferior to the angels. Man’s nature was created 
“in a fashion a mean between angels and beasts ; if in 
obedience to his Creator as his true Lord he kept His com¬ 
mandment in pious obedience, he was to pass to the fellow¬ 
ship of angels and obtain without the intervention of death 
a blessed immortality without end. But if using his free 
will proudly and disobediently he should offend the Lord 
his God he should live like a beast under sentence of death, 
a slave of lust and destined after death to eternal punish¬ 
ment.” 2 Nevertheless 44 it is not incongruous and unfitting 
to speak of a society composed of angels and men together ; 
so that there are not four cities but two, the one composed 
of the good the other of the evil,—angels and men alike. 3 
It is the similarity of human and angelic nature that St. 
Augustine tends to stress. Together men and angels con¬ 
stitute the rational intelligent free creation, to which man 
belongs by virtue of his immortal soul, his superior directive 
and characteristic part. And the sole significant distinction 
relevant to the rational creation is the ethical one of good 
and evil. 

Man has nevertheless a mortal body. So opposite and 
incompatible elements do soul and body appear that St. 
Augustine confesses himself at a loss to explain how they 
could ever have come to be united. Their union must 
simply be accepted as a stupendous though familiar miracle 
of God’s omnipotence, quite as marvellous as the resur¬ 
rection of the body. At all events the union of soul and 
body is good, and their separation in death is the greatest 
evil. This is the verdict of experience, for clearly, in spite 
of all the philosophers say, no man however wretched really 
wants to die. The soul loves and serves the body, be¬ 
stowing upon it life sense light and reason, guidance and 
1 /).( /). XII, 2C>. 1 ibid., XII, 21. 3 ibid., XII, 1. 
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governance. Made in the image of God it is the point of 
contact between man and God. Soul and body ought to 
dwell together in peace and concord, the body subject to 
the soul and the soul to God. So it was in the days of 
man’s innocence and so will it be with the just after the 
resurrection. It is sin which has interrupted this happy 
relationship and introduced tumult and discord into human 
life, the disobedience of the body to the soul, and physical 
death itself. 

Death, which St. Augustine defines as the separation of 
the soul and the body, is not, he maintains, a natural event. 
It happens not by the law of nature but by God’s sentence 
upon sin ; a sentence passed in the first instance upon our 
first parents because of their disobedience, but through 
them transmitted to their posterity. “ In proportion to 
greatness of their fault condemnation changed their nature 
for the worse, so that what came as punishment upon the 
first sinners followed naturaliter in their children.” 1 The 
whole human race was in the first man, and so human nature 
as a whole deteriorated and became a second vitiated 
nature. Hence the train of evil and misery which makes 
all human experience a death rather than a life, culminating 
in physical death itself. From these penal consequences 
not even grace delivers :—not baptism though it purges 
away sin ; not even martyrdom though by general consent 
it is the equivalent of baptism as a means of grace and more 
meritorious. The martyr’s death at most is better than 
apostasy, but it cannot be called good, for all death is evil 
even to the good. 

Here St. Augustine encounters the philosopher’s view 
that the body is not only man’s inferior part but is also 
the cause of his moral failures and difficulties ; that death 
means the liberation of the soul from its bodily encum¬ 
brances and entanglements, and, in the case of the wise 
and virtuous soul, its return to God and blessedness. He 

1 D.C.D. XIII, 3. 
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knows that the philosophers make merry over the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the body as the most patent absur¬ 
dity. His answer is twofold, (1) as regards the nature of 
body in general and of the human body in particular, and 
(2) as regards the spiritual nature of sin. 

According to the Platonists the essential properties of 
body are weight, divisibility, destructibility. Yet Plato 
taught that the world itself was a living being compounded 
of body and soul and likewise that it was eternal. In the 
Timaeus the demiurge bestows bodies on the immortal 
gods and promises that there will be no separation from 
these bodies “ so long as I will” There are bodies with 
mysterious properties that cannot be explained by the 
Platonic physics. As to weight, metal vessels float on 
water, and healthy people have less difficulty with bodies 
of full weight than sickly people have with their emaciated 
bodies ! St. Augustine pits the naturalists against the 
philosophers, the known or alleged facts of observation 
against the theories of deductive physics. It has been 
claimed that he thus adumbrates a new conception of 
science as based on observation not on speculation. Up to 
a point this is true. He has of course no word about experi¬ 
ment, 1 a procedure which perhaps died with Aristotle. His 
standard of observation is not very exacting, though he 
does express reserve about accepting everything the natural 
historians and travellers have reported. Christian miracles 
he accepts wholesale and claims to have witnessed some of 
them. No one w ill quarrel with his definition of a miracle 
as an “ event not contrary to nature but contrary to what 
w f e know of nature.” 2 Plato could be quoted in support 
of the view T that since God is the author of all natures the 
nature of each thing is what He wills it to be. But any 
basis for natural science is seemingly destroyed when 
it is said “ It is not impossible for Him to change the 

1 But cp. his experiment with the flesh of a cooked peacock XXI, 4. 

3 D.C.D. XXI, 8. 
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natures of His own creatures into whatever He pleases.” 1 

In all this however St. Augustine is not primarily con¬ 
cerned to justify belief in miracle but to establish the 
doctrine that the possession of a body is not the mark of 
natural inferiority in the human creature. The human 
body as we know it now is assuredly encumbered by weight, 
slow in movement/liable to pain and destruction. But 
this is due to God’s righteous judgment on sin. In Para¬ 
dise, though it had apparently need of nourishment, it was 
mortal in the sense that death was possible not inevitable 
(posse non mori). By God’s judgment on sin it was so 
vitiated that death was inevitable (non posse non mori). 
In the resurrection of the just, reunited to its soul, it will 
be further animated with a spirit, becoming in Pauline 
phrase a spiritual body which cannot die (non posse mori). 3 
These changes of the natural properties of body occur by 
the will of God. To a Platonist the expression spiritual 
body must have seemed a plain contradiction, and St. 
Augustine has his own difficulties with it. His reasoning 
may be desperate, but he is contending for two important 
truths. He has seen that the Platonic dualism of body and 
soul is an unreal abstraction. Human personality is a 
unity. When he says “ The pains which are said to be of 
the flesh are pains of the soul in and from the flesh ” 3 he 
has anticipated R. G. Collingwood’s argument for a “ psy¬ 
chological sense of the word body.” 4 Moreover he is con¬ 
tending for the permanence of human personality. Like 
Reinhold Niebuhr he maintains that “ the Eternal fulfils 
and does not annul history.” Only, while Niebuhr takes 
the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body “ seriously 
but not literally,” St. Augustine tends to take it literally, 
as when he says that the wounds of the martyrs remain 
visible in heaven. 

The spiritual nature of sin is the main subject of Book 

1 D.C.D. XXI, 8. 2 ibid., XXI, 8. 

4 The New Leviathan , ch. II. 


8 ibid ., XIV, 15. 
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XIV. The Platonists unlike the Manichees, do not pro¬ 
nounce the body to be inherently evil. Yet they are of 
opinion that souls are so affected by earthly limbs and 
death-bound members that from them arise the diseases 
of desires and fears, joys and sorrows ,?1 i.e. the vicious 
passions or 44 perturbations ” as Cicero calls them. Plotinus 
traces evil to the soul’s association with the body. En¬ 
tangled in the concerns of the body it shares its states and 
thinks its thoughts, and forgets its homeland and its 
Father. 2 

With this view it must be admitted St. Augustine is in 
general agreement so far as our present life is concerned. 
The body now docs impede the soul, put temptations in 
ts way, rebel against its reasonable rule. “ Since the 
good life is necessary to the attainment of the blessed life, 
the philosophic ideal of tnrddeia, though susceptible to 
much criticism especially as represented in the Stoic 
inflexibility and insensibility, nevertheless 44 in some sort 
makes it appear what must be the character of the citizens 
of the heavenly city during their earthly pilgrimage.” 3 
But this condition in which the virtues have to contend 
continuously against their contrary vices is not due to the 
fact that man has a body. 

As usual he is glad to avail himself of an argument from 
the philosophers themselves. According to Vergil, here 
expressing the Platonist view, the souls in Hades experience 
a 44 direful longing ” to return to this life. This 44 passion 
can proceed from no earthly limbs or death-bound members, 
which are not present. Moreover the devil, the envious 
prince of evil, has no body. It is true that St. Paul gives 
a long list of 44 the works of the flesh ” but many of these 
are obviously vices of the soul and have no connection with 
the body. 44 By that mode of speech whereby the part is 
used of the whole Paul means us to understand by the 
flesh the whole man.” At all events in Scripture the con- 
1 D.C.D. XIV, 8. s Enneads I, 2-3. * D.C.D. XIV, 9. 
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trast between flesh and spirit is not identical with the Greek 
contrast of body and soul. Sin has its origin in the soul, 
and only consequently is the body affected. “ The cor¬ 
ruption of the body which impedes the soul is not the cause 
but the punishment of man’s primordial sin. Corruptible 
flesh did not make the soul sinful, but contrarywise the 
sinful soul made the flesh corruptible .” 1 Corruptibility 
is not a natural quality of the body. It is a defect or 
diminution of quality, brought about by the ehdeavour on 
man’s part to become more than he was by nature, whereby 
he became less. This deterioration was the result of sin 
which is in essence nothing else but spiritual pride. 

According to Scripture the transgression of our first 
parents was simple disobedience to a command of God 
that might have been easily obeyed, 2 —a disobedience all 
the more heinous because it meant formal abandonment 
of God with intent to live to themselves. “ By aspiring 
to be self-sufficing man fell away from Him who truly 
suffices. ... As in his pride he sought to be his own 
satisfaction God in His justice abandoned him to himself, 
not to live in the absolute independence he desired and 
affected, but to live dissatisfied with himself in a hard and 
miserable bondage .” 3 The original disobedience was 
motivated by nothing but pride, and its punishment was 
further disobedience,—the disobedience of the carnal 
members to the mind, so that no longer can man do what he 
would. Hence originate the “ perturbations ” of which 
fleshly lust is the type. In all his lengthy disquisition on 
concupiscentia St. Augustine never forgets that it is 
secondary, the bitter fruit of the primary sin, viz. spiritual 
pride. 


IV 

Closely connected with this is St. Augustine’s criticism 
of the doctrine of “ the passions,” systematically worked 
1 D.C.D. XIV, 3. * ibid., XIV, 12. 3 ibid., XIV, 15. 
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out by the Stoics and accepted in the main by the Platomsts. 
The ethical ideal according to the Stoics implies &*dtaa. 
The wise man knows no desire (cupiditas) no fear (metus) 
no excessive joy (laetitia) and above all no grief (dolor, 
tristitia, aegritudo). If these passions are momentarily 
aroused within him against his will he will at once check 
them and restore the tranquillity of conscious virtue. 
His life is determined by deliberate will (voluntas) not by 
desire, by caution rather than by fear, and is characterised 
by moderate joy (gaudium) not by immoderate elation. 
Naturally St. Augustine is influenced by the prevailing ideal 
of classical ethics. “ Our first parents were agitated by 
no mental perturbations ” in the time of their innocence. 
Nor will the saints in the future state of bliss. “ They are 
peculiar to this life and arise from the infirmity of the 
human condition ” as fallen ; and the philosophic ideal 
is “ in some sort ” valid for the citizens of the heavenly 
city during their earthly pilgrimage. 

Nevertheless he does essentially break with the accepted 
doctrine. Comparing the Stoic terminology with Scrip¬ 
tural usage he finds that the latter knows nothing of the 
philosophers’ pedantic precision. But, still more im¬ 
portant, desire fear joy and sorrow are freely spoken of 
in contexts which show them to be understood as now good 
now bad, here praiseworthy there blameworthy. The 
Epistles of St. Paul manifest a veritable riot of godly 
passions, desires and fears, joys and sorrows. ’Air d$aa 
is not even predicated of our Lord Himself. Evidently 
the moral quality of a passion depends upon the object to 
which it is directed. A life is well lived not when it has 
no passions or feelings but when it has them well directed. 
“ So long as we bear the infirmity of this life we are rather 
worse men than better if we have none of these emotions 
at all .” 1 That would mean to be “ without natural affec¬ 
tion ” which St. Paul classes among the sins. An apathy 


* l).( .l). xiv, a. 
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which is mere insensibility is the worst of all vices. If 
it be understood as freedom from emotions which are 
contrary to reason doubtless it is a good and desirable 
quality but it is not obtainable in this life. Where the 
Stoics err is in supposing that the ideal is realisable in the 
present life. In aiming at it they lose humanity and be¬ 
come harshly inflexible. In boasting of their self-control 
they are guilty of pride and monstrous vanity. Worst 
of all they reckon compassion (miserieordia) among the 
vices, which even Cicero, at least on occasion, regarded as 
a virtue. “ What is compassion but sympathy for the 
misery of another, by which we are constrained to help 
him as far as we can. This emotion is obedient to reason 
when compassion is so exhibited that justice is conserved, 
whether in giving to the needy or in forgiving the peni¬ 
tent .” 1 In spite of the qualification there is apparent, 
in the value set upon compassion, the revolution in ethical 
thought operated by Christianity . 2 

The Stoics had laid great stress on the will, the power 
by which the wise man controls or represses his passions 
or rather brings them into subjection to reason. St. 
Augustine’s personal experience had convinced him that 
just here lay the crux of the moral problem. He had 
known a painful period of hesitation in which he had fully 
and clearly acknowledged the good but had found himself 
powerless to attain it. Like the Apostle he found another 
law in his members warring against the law of his mind, 
so that he could not do what he would. Nor could he dis¬ 
own his desires. They were quite as much part of himself 
as was his will, and so strong that to will the good was never 
so simple as the Stoics imagined. No doubt there is a 
distinction between cupere and velle, but it is not so absolute 
as the Stoics make out. To will implies conscious assent, 

1 D.C.D. IX, 5. 

2 According to Plotinus, we must not be touched with any feeling of 
pity for infirmities or misery whether our own or others. This is 
weakness. Enneads I, 4.8. 
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but “ what is cupiditas save a will consenting to those things 
which we wish ? All desires have will in them. Nay they 
are nothing else but forms of willing.”* There is a perverse 

bad will no less than a good will. 

Here St. Augustine makes a curious but characteristic 
transition, for he identifies will with love. “ Love yearning 
to have what is loved is desire ; having and enjoying it, 
is elation ; fleeing what is opposed to it, is fear, and feeling 
adversity when it happens, is sadness. A right will is 
therefore a good love and a perverse will an evil love. 

If there be any distinction between will and love it is that 

the latter is valentior voluntas . 3 

His choice of the word Love (amor) has given rise to 
an interesting discussion in recent times. It represents 
of course "Epos, a word which has a long history in 
Greek philosophy, going back through Empedocles and 
Parmenides to the Theogony of Hesiod. Plato’s Sym¬ 
posium consists of a series of speeches, ranging from the 
merely gay to the gravely serious, in praise of the great 
god Eros who becomes “ the epitome of all human striving 
to attain the good .” 4 Plato distinguishes between a 
“ heavenly ” and a vulgar love, of which the former is 
the inspirer of all virtue. The true object of love is “ the 
everlasting possession of the good.” Aristotle had gone 
even further and made love the universal motive power in 
the physical universe, a force of attraction by which all 
things are drawn to their proper place. This language 
is also common in St. Augustine. “ Fires makes upward; 
a stone downward ; oil rises to the surface of water. So 
pond us meum amor mens, eoferor quocumque feror. 6 Only 
metaphorically of course can amor be called pondus, for 
that which moves rational beings is not necessary but 
voluntary. 

St. Augustine himself finds it incumbent upon him to 

1 o.c.D. XIV, fi. * ibid., XIV, 7. 5 De Trinitate, XV, 21. 

4 Jaeger Paideia II, p. 189. 

4 Confessions XIII, V. D.C.D. XI, 28. 
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defend his choice of this particular word. The classical 
writers use it in a respectable sense and the philosophers 
speak of Amor Dei. But he also endeavours to show that 
in Scripture, while caritas is the usual word, amor dilectio 
and caritas are in fact synonyms. He appeals to John 21, 
15-17 where amare and diligere are obviously interchange¬ 
able. But he cannot produce from Scripture an instance 
of the noun, amor , used in a good sense. The Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament, avoiding the word "Epws, 
apparently coined from ayarrav the substantive ay am), 
and this became distinctive of the New Testament and 
Christian vocabulary, being rendered in Latin as dilectio 
or more often as caritas . In the two Great Commandments 
of the Law, which for St. Augustine are fundamental 
principles of Christian Ethics, Thou shalt love is ayam)o-(.is, 
diliges, and he keeps faithfully to this word and its noun, 
dilectio, in the De Doctrina Christiana . But elsewhere 
he tends to favour amare and amor. In De Moribus Catho- 
licae Ecclesiae he presents the four philosophic virtues as 
forms of Amor Dei; and in De Civitate Dei XII. 9 he uses 
amor and caritas as synonyms without comment. Whether 
this is merely a matter of words or of something deeper 
may be an open question. 1 Is there an echo of Plato’s 
Symposium in the memorable and much-quoted epigram 
in which he sums up the teaching of Books XI-XIV ? 
“ Two Loves made two Cities : Amor Sui usque ad con- 
temptum Dei made the Earthly City ; Amor Dei usque 
ad contemptum Sui made the Heavenly City.” 2 

Possibly the Platonist usage reaching him through 
Plotinus has left its trace here. Or possibly there is nothing 
more than a gem of the Augustinian rhetoric. At any 
rate the epigram by itself hardly conveys his full meaning. 3 

1 Nygren : Eros and Agape. Controverted by Burnaby : Amor Dei. 

a D.C.D. XIV, 28. 

8 Compare XV, 2. “ Citizens are begotten to the earthly city by nature 

vitiated by sin, btit to the heavenly city by grace freeing nature from 
sin.” 
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The Two Loves are not so exactly parallel as would here 
appear. Amor Sui is always an open possibility for man. 
Not so Amor Dei. Just as the angels from the beginning 
required the help of God to enable them to cleave to Him ; 
so man in the innocence of Paradise could not live as he 
ought without God’s help. And while there is no restora¬ 
tion for the fallen angels God intervenes with further help 
to restore and save fallen man. This divine help is more 
fully defined as the grace of the Love of God shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. Amor Dei whereby men 
turn to Him, cleave to Him, obey Him and enjoy Him as 
their Supreme Good, is His gift no less than His command¬ 
ment. Plotinus might conceivably have written Two 
Loves made two Cities,—or at any rate two Lives, the 
philosophic and the active. But for him Amor Dei would 
have contained no suggestion of grace. 

It should be added, perhaps, that by Amor (or Dilectio 
or Caritas) Dei St. Augustine regularly means man’s love 
for God. Indeed he is perplexed to find that Scripture 
frequently refers to God’s love for man. No sane man will 
says that He needs anything from us. Perhaps He makes 
use of us. “ Otherwise I am at a loss to discover in what 
way He can love us.” 1 Curiously enough in his verse-by- 
verse commentary on St. John’s Gospel he simply skips 
chapter 3 verse 16 ; God so loved the world. On I John 
4. 8 ff., God is Love, he has little to the point. The harsh¬ 
ness of his doctrine of grace, so offensive to modern senti¬ 
ment is due to the fact that he grounds it in the arbitrary 
will rather than in the loving Nature of God. 

v 

Hitherto St. Augustine has been concerned with the 
Scripture account of Creation and the Fall, the origin of 
the world and the entry of evil into it. He has defined the 
concepts of Nature Sin and Grace. In principle the rational 

1 l)c Doct. Christ. I, 34. 
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creation is divided into the good and the bad This 
division is absolute and final so far as the angels are con¬ 
cerned. They form two separate and contrasting com¬ 
munities mystically called Cities. The division is also 
valid, but in less clear-cut fashion for mankind. The 
next task is to trace the careers of the two Cities as they 
are inextricably mingled and intertwined in history, in 
“ this age ” in which one generation dies to give place to 
another that is being born. This is the theme of Books 
XV to XVIII. These books will be considered more fully 
later in connection with his philosophy of History. All 
that is necessary here is briefly to indicate their contents. 

The two Cities make their appearance in history in the 
persons of Cain and Abel, and their enmity is manifested 
in Cain’s envy of his brother whom he slew because his 
works were righteous. Here also is the archetype to 
which corresponds the fratricidal jealousy of Romulus 
for Remus. 1 Of Cain it is written that he founded a city, 
while Abel founded none, being content to dwell as a 
pilgrim on earth. But the founding of a city is not in 
itself evil. Its object is so far good,—the achievement 
of earthly peace for the sake of enjoying earthly goods. 
The evil is that it hopes for no more than earthly goods, 
and seeks to use God merely as an instrument for pre¬ 
serving and increasing them. Now these goods are tem¬ 
poral and short-lived; moreover, being material, their 
possession is threatened wherever there arc rivals claiming 
to share them. The earthly City therefore, in pursuit 
of its natural ends of possession and security, is divided 
against itself, and is involved in strife and war and self- 
aggrandisement. This is the core of all human history, 
inasmuch as no man is perfectly good, not even those in 
whom grace is at work. 

The Heavenly City on the contrary aims at a good 
which is eternal, and which is only increased by being 

1 D.C.D. XV, 5. 
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shared in concord and charity. It gathers citizens here 
below, yet like Abel it must live as a pilgrim on earth until 
the Resurrection when the promised kingdom is given to 
it. It then achieves its full being as a City, when the 
earthly City ceases to be one. Meantime it exists as a 
shadow and prophetic image of that which is to be. In 
Scripture Jerusalem is often called the Holy City, but only 
as foreshadowing the City that is to come. The nation 
of Israel was but a portion of the Earthly City chosen to 
be for a time the imago of the Heavenly City, having no 
significance of its own save as signifying another. 1 The 
Patriarchs and Prophets, and Job too although no Israelite, 
belong to the Heavenly City, but all their acts and words 
have significance only as types symbols and prophecies 
of Christ and His Church. How far the Church itself is 
only a shadow and symbol of a still higher reality will have 
to be considered later. 

Meantime St. Augustine follows the Old Testament 
story ; to the Flood in Book XV ; to the beginning of the 
Israelite Kingdom in Book XVI ; to the close of the Canon, 
“ the time of the Prophets,” in Book XVII. These books 
it must be admitted are somewhat tedious, being filled with 
curious questions, obsolete learning and forced exegesis. 
Their main interest is the light thrown on the author’s 
methods of Scripture interpretation, particularly on the 
distinction he draws between the purely historical and the 
prophetically “ significant ” elements in the Old Testament 
narrative. 

At the beginning of Book XVIII he resumes the history 
of the Earthly City, interrupted since his account of the 
dispersal of the nations at Babel. But to this he gives 
very summary treatment, no more than a handful of names 
and events from Assyrian, Greek and Roman History, 
roughly contemporaneous with the personages and events 
of the Biblical history, serving only to remind the reader 

1 D.C.D. XV, 2. 
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that sacred and secular history have run on parallel lines. 
Of these “ synchronisms ” he finds the most striking to 
be the beginnings of Rome which was destined to rule the 
nations, and the breaking forth of the fountain of Hebrew 
Prophecy, which, as written, was destined to benefit the 
nations. 1 Here he pauses to consider the importance of 
the Prophets whose predictions were to be fulfilled in 
Christ. The prophets were more ancient than the Greek 
philosophers, who have therefore no ground, for boasting 
of their wisdom. They were the philosophers, sages, teachers 
of probity and piety of a nation which was able to dis¬ 
tinguish the false from the true. “ Now what people, 
senate, power or public dignity of the impious city has ever 
taken care to judge between philosophers . . . contending 
not about fields, houses or money but about the principles 
of the good and happy life ? ” 2 The tenets of the philo¬ 
sophers of the demon-worshipping city are a mixture of 
truth and error, and the diversity of their sects creates a 
veritable Babel of confusion. The Prophets on the con¬ 
trary spoke only the truth with one voice, and declared 
the precepts of the virtuous life with the authority of a 
divine oracle. Their words became available to all nations 
through the inspired translation of “ The Seventy ” under¬ 
taken at the urgent request of Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt. 

There follows a brief account of the convergent histories 
of Judaea, Macedonia and Rome, until “ when Caesar 
Augustus was emperor at Rome, having changed the state 
of the Republic and pacified the world, Christ was born 
at Bethlehem.” The book closes with a rapid review of 
the history of the Church. The preaching of the Apostles, 
accompanied by signs and wonders, and succeeded by the 
constancy of the martyrs, has led to so marvellous an 
increase in the number of believers that the kings who once 
sought to take away the name of Christ from the earth 
1 D.C.D. XVIII, 27. 1 ibid., XVIII, 41. 
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now persecute the false gods for whose sake the worshippers 
of the True God were formerly persecuted. 1 It is true 
the Church now includes many reprobate as well as the 
truly pious, and is gravely troubled by heretics and evil 
members who cause the Christian and Catholic name to 
be blasphemed. But even they, in the providence of God, 
have their use in that they exercise her patience and her 
wisdom. 2 People speak of persecutions as a thing of the 
past, and enumerate ten to correspond to the ten plagues 
of Egypt. There will be no more they think till the final 
persecution in the time of Antichrist. St. Augustine is 
not so confident, and points to persecutions which have 
occurred or are occurring outwith the confines of the Roman 
Empire. Of one thing he is sure. However long it be 
before the return of the Lord the Church will continue and 
increase. Many who were held back from the faith by 
the alleged oracle that Peter’s spell would be broken in 
the year 365 and the Christian religion come to an end 
have, since it has proved to be false, themselves become 
Christians. 3 

“ Thus intermingling the two Cities run their mortal 
course from the beginning to the end of the world. Both 
of them alike use temporal goods, and both alike are 
afflicted with temporal evils, while they differ in faith 
hope and love. At the Last judgment they will be 
separated, and each will receive its own End of which 
there is no end. Of these Due Ends we must now speak.” 


VI 

I he subject of the last four Books of the Dei Civitate 
Dei is described as “ The Due Ends of the Two Cities ” 
or the appointed destinies of the good and the bad,—to 
use a modern term—Eschatology. But the word End 
(finis, r<Aos) is ambiguous. It may mean termination,— 

1 D.C.D XVIII, 50. * ibid . XVIII, 51. » ibid., XVIII, 54. 
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the End of the world, finis saeculi. As used by the philo¬ 
sophers it means the good aimed at in human action, 
man’s chief End. For most of the ancient philosophers 
(Plotinus is an exception and Plato too at least partially) 
the ethical end or chief good must be attainable by man 
in this life, and all were agreed to call it happiness, however 
they might differ as to what happiness may be. St. Augus¬ 
tine has no doubt that man's chief good is happiness, but a 
good which is not eternal cannot satisfy him. • A happiness 
which is achieved only to be lost again is real misery. The 
true end of man must be one which does not come to an 
end,—perfectionis finis qui consumentem non habet finem. 1 
Ethical Teleology must be completed by an eschatology 
which does not make it vain. Book XIX is a criticism of 
classical ethics conceived as the vain attempt of proud 
and shallow men to make for themselves a happiness in 
this vale of tears. 

Of course there had been a great variety of opinion in 
the ancient schools. Varro in his pedantic way had 
computed 288 philosophic sects as logically possible. He 
himself adhered to the tenets of the Old Academy as 
revived and restated by Antiochus, who was head of the 
Academy in 79 b.c. and had been his own teacher and 
Cicero’s. It was he who put an end to the reign of scep¬ 
ticism in the Academy, and, declaring that Plato and Zeno 
had taught the same doctrine with merely verbal dif¬ 
ferences, introduced the age of eclecticism. Cicero was 
probably right in saying that he was more of a Stoic than 
a Platonist. At any rate he was clearly a “ mediating ” 
philosopher. 

According to Antiochus 2 man consists of both soul and 
body and his good must include goods of soul and body. 
The soul is his more excellent part, and its good, virtue, is 
therefore to be preferred to all other goods whenever 
choice is necessary. Happiness consists primarily in virtue, 

1 D.C.D. XIX, 10. * iMd., XIX, 3. 
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but normally it demands in addition some of the good 
things of life ; health, strength, beauty, wealth, mental 
ability, length of days. Perfect happiness is attained when 
virtue has all these good things at its disposal and uses 
them well. Moreover the happy life is a social life, seeking 
the good of others as its own, living on terms of friendship 
with members of the family, with fellow citizens, with all 
mankind and with the gods. Finally the happy life is 
not purely eontemplative nor merely active but a com¬ 
bination warmly commended and amiably practised by 
Plutarch in his day. 

It is against this moral ideal or prescription for happi¬ 
ness that St. Augustine directs his criticism. (1) The 
Summum Bonum is eternal life. To seek it amidst the 
vicissitudes of the present life is a deluded quest. What 
flood of eloquence can suffice to unfold the miseries of this 
life ? Losses, pains, diseases, deformities, insanity befall 
all men. Even the wise may fail to reach the truth. 
Virtue is doubtless a fine thing, the finest fruit of philo¬ 
sophic training, but its very essence is to wage perpetual 
war with vice and that within the soul. That virtue can 
never be securely attained is the plainest proof of human 
misery. This even the Stoics may be said to admit, for 
though they paradoxically maintain that no evil can befall 
the wise man nevertheless they commend suicide as a way 
of escape when life becomes intolerable. 1 St. Augustine 
is as fully cudaemonist as Antiochus, only his eudaemonism 
is not realisable save in a supramundane realm. The 
blessedness of the saints in this life is sheer misery when 
compared to that which awaits them hereafter. (2) To 
the doctrine that the wise man’s life is a social life he gives 
a more unlimited approval, 2 but this is only to extend the 
range of evils to which it is exposed. How many dis¬ 
appointments are met with in family life and in the circle 
of our friends ! How cruel are the dilemmas confronting 

1 D.C.D. XIX, 5. 1 ibid., XIX, 4. 
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the man who is called upon to administer justice in the 
state ! The world of nations presents innumerable troubles 
which are not removed when one gigantic empire brings 
them together in some unity of law and order, speech and 
sentiment. 1 As for the gods, many of them are evil 
demons who have deceived even the philosophers into 
worshipping them. It is not that St. Augustine would 
retire with Diogenes to his tub or with Epicurus to his 
garden or with Plotinus to his Platonopolis. Man’s life 
is by nature a social life. The evils by which it is beset 
are the unnatural result of sin and have to be patiently 
borne. And “how could the City of God, concerning 
which we are now writing the Nineteenth book of this work 
begin, continue or reach its due end if the life of the saints 
were not a social life.” On earth they are drawn together 
in the Church, and in heaven they shall have perfectly 
ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one 
another in God. In this he is nearer to Antiochus than 
to Plotinus. (3) Lastly, he seems to agree with Antiochus 
against Plotinus in favouring the combination of the 
active with the contemplative life. 2 But here he is mani¬ 
festly thinking of the decision he had himself to make 
when the people of Hippo called him from the philosophic 
leisure of Tagaste to active ministry in their city. The 
Christian may follow either “ life ” without detriment to 
his eternal reward, and must balance what he owes to the 
love of truth against what he owes to the duty of Charity. 
In entering upon the active life he must not seek honour 
or power but only an opportunity of serving those under 
him. He will not seek office but will accept it when im¬ 
posed as a burden to be undertaken under the constraint 
of love for others. Even so the two lives should be com¬ 
bined lest without the delight of contemplation and search 
of truth the burden of office should prove overwhelming. 

The ethic of the City of God thus leads from a purely 

1 D.C.D. XIX, 1. * ibid., XIX, 19. 
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individual or personal ethic to a social and even a political 
one. The dominating idea is however, not justice but 
peace. “ For peace is so great a good that in earthly and 
mortal affairs too there is no word we hear with greater 
pleasure, nothing that can be desired more eagerly, nothing 
better that can be found.” 1 To the discussion of the 
meaning of peace St. Augustine devotes several chapters 
which include some of the most frequently quoted passages 
of his writings. These chapters are however extremely 
subtle, and must be left for fuller consideration when we 
come to speak of the State and its relation to the Church. 
All that need be said meantime is that he justifies the social 
and political status quo though it involves the inequality 
of men. The dominion of man over man and the relation 
of master and slave are not in accord with the intention 
of Cod for His creatures, but are the just penalty for sin. 
The institutions of government and slavery, though strictly 
“ unnatural ” prevent the human situation from deteriora¬ 
ting. Sin is a breach of order and the existing order though 
not ideal is a protection against further disorder. 2 It will 
therefore be accepted by Christians except in one point 
of supreme importance. 

In all that pertains to the administration of things neces¬ 
sary for this mortal life, Christians have no quarrel with 
their neighbours. They have the same needs and gladly 
avail themselves of the same benefits and earthly peace. 
Only in the matter of religion are they compelled to dissent 
and to suffer persecution if need be. But this dissent goes 
t° the very heart of the problem of justice. Justice is 
defined as giving to every one his due, which Cicero 
illustrates by adducing the obedience which the body owes 
to the soul and the soul to God. How then can there be 
justice where the true God is robbed of the worship which 
is due to Him alone ? Evidently among the heathen there 
can be no virtue, no justice, no true respublica, unless we 

1 D C.I). XIX, 11. a ibid., XIX, 15. 
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are to abandon all idealist definitions of the State, and 
accept instead a realist definition in terms of collective 
egoism, Amor Sui. 1 “Unhappy is the People which is 
alienated from the true God. Yet it has its own peace 
which is not to be viewed with disapproval though it is 
but temporal. ... So long as the two cities are mingled 
together we too use the peace of Babylon.” When the 
true peace of eternal life is attained human principality 
and power will come to an end and the State will wither 
away. 


VII 

St. Augustine now comes to Eschatology proper. The 
last three books deal in succession with the Last Judgment, 
the Damnation of the wicked and the Eternal blessedness 
of the righteous. 

In Book XX he takes his stand exclusively upon Scrip¬ 
ture, or rather, perhaps, on the creed professed by the 
whole Church of God ;—Christ will come again from Heaven 
at the Last time to judge the living and the dead. . . . 
He seems to have in mind not so much unbelievers as those 
who accept but misinterpret Scripture. 

It is true the world has been always under the judgment 
of God, from the beginning of the human race and indeed 
since the creation of the angels. It was by God’s just 
judgment that mankind has come into its present state 
of inability and misery as a due penalty for the transgression 
of our first parents. God is at all times judging the works 
of individuals which they do by their own choice, i.e. their 
actual sins. This judgment is sometimes patent to all, 
but often it is secret and its justice far from clear. The 
righteous often suffer with the wicked. Nay, it sometimes 
looks as if the wicked flourish while the righteous are 
afflicted. God’s moral government of the world is certainly 
1 D.C.D. XIX, 21, 24. 
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inscrutable now, and His ways with men not easy to justify, 
impossible for the Hedonist and hardly possible for the 
Eudaemonist unless he can appeal to a future life. There 
will be no occasion for such questions in the day of final 
judgment. The wicked and the righteous will be separated 
and each will receive the due reward for his deeds. The 
good and they alone will be awarded perfect and eternal 
blessedness, and the wicked will have, as is due, supreme 
unhappiness. Moreover the justice of all God’s judgments 
in history will then be made plain. 

He proceeds to adduce and expound passages first from 
the New Testament and then from the Old, which declare 
that there will be a Last Judgment, and announce the 
events that will lead up to it. The Old Testament passages 
call for no comment except to say that suprisingly little 
is made of Daniel 7. For the meaning of the Four Beasts 
and their Kingdoms the reader is referred somewhat 
unenthusiastically to Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel. 
From the Epistles of St. Paul the eschatological passages, 
I Thess. 4. 13-18 and II Thess. 2. 1-11 are selected for 
explanation. From the Synoptic Gospels only three or 
four passages are adduced, and many omitted on the ground 
that they are ambiguous. At first sight they seem to 
refer to the last judgment, but on closer examination they 
are found to refer to some particular event such as the 
destruction of the earthly Jerusalem (presumably he 
means the Synoptic Apocalypse), or “ to that advent of 
the Saviour by which He comes in His Church throughout 
the whole course of the present age.” 1 (With reference 
apparently to certain passages in the Parables of the 
Kingdom.) More important is his interpretation of John 
5. 22-29 in close connection with Revelation 20. To these 
passages he devotes more than one fifth of the book, 
undoubtedly its most important section. For here he 
encounters the Millenarians, people who evince too great 

1 D.C.D. XX, 5. 
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a curiosity with regard to the last things, busying them¬ 
selves unprofitably with the Book of Revelation and taking 
too literally its vivid pictures of the End. Such people 
there will always be within the Church, especially in times 
of stress, and very likely amid the calamities of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s own age there was much to encourage them. 1 

Eusebius gives us an interesting account of a certain 
Nepos, 2 a bishop in Egypt, who about the time of the 
Decian persecution created no small stir in that land by 
teaching “ a millennium of sensual luxury on this earth.” 
In his book entitled “ Refutation of the Allegorists,” 
doubtless the theologians of the Alexandrian school, Nepos 
accused them not unreasonably of evacuating the Apo¬ 
calypse of all meaning; and so stressed its teaching as 
to be chargeable with neglecting the Law and the Prophets, 
the Gospel and the Epistles ; that is to say the Bible as a 
whole. In his reply to Nepos Dionysius of Alexandria, 
a prince of allegorists, confesses that the Apocalypse 
passes his understanding. He can only suppose that a 
deeper meaning, which eludes him, underlies its words. 
He is unwilling to reject it as uninspired, as many brethren 
value it highly, but by all the tests of language style and 
thought it cannot have been written by the author of the 
Gospel and Epistles of John, i.e. the Apostle, and must 
therefore have been written by some other John. Eusebius 
also disliked the Apocalypse and blamed Papias,—whom 
he judged to be a man of very mean capacity,—for lending 
his authority to those who interpreted it literally and 
fantastically. Nevertheless the Apocalypse rightly main¬ 
tained its place in the canon as witness to a genuine element 
in the primitive faith which the Church neglects at its peril. 

St. Augustine at all events had no doubt that the Apostle 
John was the author both of the Gospel and of the Apo¬ 
calypse. He had himself at one time believed that there 

1 ep. Ep. 199 to Haesyehius De Fine Saeculi. 

2 Eusebius 11.E. VII, 21-25. 
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would be a millennium of Sabbath joy for the saints at the 
end of the world. He still holds that this view would not 
be objectionable provided the joy were described in spiritual 
terms and not in terms of immoderate carnal banquets 
as the Millennarians commonly use. But he now proposes 
another interpretation of Revelation 20, which Scholz 
has shown he probably owed to Tyeonius the Donatist. 
In doing so he follows precisely the opposite course from 
that of Dionysius. While the latter had stressed the dis¬ 
crepancies between Gospel and Apocalypse St. Augustine 
endeavours to harmonise them. 

In John 5.22 29 it is written: “The hour comcth 
and noiv is when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God and they that hear shall live.” And again : “ The 
hour comcth when all that are in the tombs shall hear His 
voice and come forth ; they that have done good to the 
resurrection of life' ; and they that have done ill to the 
resurrection of judgment.” Here St. Augustine sees two 
resurrect ions,—-the general and literal resurrection with 
the final separation of the good and the wicked which 
belongs to the future. “ The hour comcth ” ; and a 
spiritual or metaphorical resurrection of those who hear 
the voice of the Son of God and turn from the death of 
sin to the life of faith and obedience. This belongs to the 
present. “ The hour comcth, yea now is.” 1 Very likely 
that is what the evangelist did mean, and his purpose might 
very well have been to provide against a too exclusive 
emphasis upon eschatology, in fact, to provide a corrective 
for excessive apocalyptism. 

Armed with this clue St. Augustine approaches Revela¬ 
tion 20. Here there is explicit mention of two resurrections. 
In the first only those have part who have boldly and sacri- 
ficially confessed Christ and resisted idolatry, i.e. Martyrs 
and Confessors. They will reign with Christ for a thousand 
years during which the devil will be bound so that he shall 

1 D.C.D. XX, (i. 
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not deceive the nations. Thereafter he must be loosed for] 
a little time to gather the nations to war against the saints. 
On his defeat there ensues the general resurrection and the 
final judgment. Both of these resurrections seem to be 
visualised as future. 

There has always been, of course, a great variety of 
interpretations of this obscure passage. Starting with 
the Gospel saying, “ No man can enter into a strong man’s 
house and spoil his goods except he first bind the strong 
man,” St. Augustine holds that the binding of the devil 
means the opportunity divinely given to the Church to 
rescue weak souls from the dominion of the devil, and so 
from small beginnings to increase in numbers and grow in 
strength until it is able to resist his utmost violence. How 
otherwise can the expansion of the Church be explained ? 
The millennial reign of the saints with Christ has there¬ 
fore begun with His first Advent, and will endure to the 
end in spite of a short and furious persecution that will 
precede the end. If it be asked how the Church can be 
said to reign during the centuries when it actually suffered 
persecution: “ Assuredly the victorious souls of the 

glorious martyrs, having overcome and finished all griefs 
and toils and having laid down their mortal members, 
have reigned and do reign with Christ till the thousand 
years are finished, that they may afterwards reign with 
Him when they have received their immortal bodies. 1 
And if it be asked how the Church can be said to reign with 
Christ when it contains unworthy members, the answer 
is that it reigns in the persons of those who are so in His 
Kingdom that they are His Kingdom. 2 Hence the Church 
may properly be called the Kingdom of Christ and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is unlikely that St. Augustine was the first to make 
this fateful identification. He seems rather to accept it 
as a current conception. But he is the first to attempt to 

1 D.C.D. XX, 13. * ibid., XX, 9. 
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prove it, 1 using doubtless the passages which he had 
previously omitted as referring 44 to the advent of the 
Saviour in His Church in the present age.” 44 Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world.” 44 The 
Son of Man shall send His angels and they shall gather 
out of His Kingdom all offences.” “ He that breaketh 
one of the least of these commandments and teacheth 
man so shall be called least in the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
nay, 44 shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” The 
Kingdom of Heaven is evidently used in two senses. In 
one it includes and in the other it excludes 44 offences.” 
Where it is spoken of as including both the good and the 
bad it is the Church as it now is. But where it includes 
only the good it is the Church as it is destined to be when 
no wicked person shall be in her. 44 Therefore the Church 
even now is the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Even now His saints reign with Him, though 
otherwise than they shall reign hereafter.” When the 
Apocalyptist in his vision of the first resurrection 44 saw 
scats and them that sat upon them and judgment was 
given,” he must be taken to mean the seats of the rulers 
and the rulers themselves, by whom the Church is now 
governed, according to the words of the Lord, 44 What 
ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and what ye 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

It will be observed that it is not without an important 
qualification that St. Augustine identifies the Church with 
the Kingdom of Heaven. When that qualification is for¬ 
gotten or minimised the way is open to unlimited ecclesias¬ 
tical theocratic pretension. His influence has in fact 
tended in that direction, especially in Romanism, but also 
to some extent in Calvinism in spite of its doctrine of the 
Invisible Church ; which is a way of giving expression to 
his qualification. How far is his teaching Scriptural ? 
That is to raise one of the most difficult problems of New 
1 D.C.D. XX, 9. 
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Testament interpretation to-day. Perhaps those who hold 
with the school of “ realised eschatology ” will hail St. 
Augustine as one of themselves. At any rate his teaching 
is based upon the Fourth Gospel, finds some doubtful 
support in the Synoptics and offers considerable violence 
to the Apocalypse. Nevertheless unlike the Greek Fathers 
St. Augustine does not wholly dissolve the Christian escha¬ 
tology in allegory. 41 Elias the Tishbite shall come ; the 
Jews shall believe ; Antichrist shall persecute; Christ 
shall judge ; the dead shall rise ; the good and the wicked 
shall be separated ; the world shall be burned and renewed. 
All these things we believe shall come to pass ; but how or 
in what order human understanding cannot perfectly teach 
us, but only the experience of the events themselves. My 
opinion, however, is that they will happen in the order in 
which I have related them.” 1 


VIII 

Much of Books XXI and XXII is taken up with the 
defence of the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body 
and its final reunion with the soul. In reply to the con¬ 
tentions of the physicists that no body can eternally endure 
torment or be received up into heaven, he elaborates what 
he had said in Book XIII, appealing to the mysterious 
properties of some bodies which defy all physical theories ; 
to the wonderful union of the soul with a terrestrial body 
so as to give it sensation and life ; in the last resort to the 
omnipotence of God. But in Book XXII he adds an 
argument from the resurrection and ascension of Christ. 

That Christ should rise and ascend to heaven in the 
flesh is indeed incredible. But equally incredible is the 
fact that the world should have come to believe it, all 
except a few most obstinate men who refuse to believe 
what the whole world believes. Most incredible of all, 

1 D.C.D, XX, 30. 
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the world has come to believe on the testimony of a handful 
of men of humble birth and lowest rank, unlearned fisher¬ 
men. The expansion of the Church is utterly inexplicable 
unless the Resurrection of Christ be divinely true. 1 St. 
Augustine, however, rather weakens this argument when 
he says that the eloquence of the Apostles was not in words 
but in miracles, God thus commending faith by external 
signs. He thus exposes himself to the satire of Gibbon, 
and to the criticism of contemporaries who held that these 
miracles belonged to a credulous age, and had long ceased. 
But had not Cicero maintained that the apotheosis of 
Romulus was accepted not in a fabulous age but in an age 
of enlightenment when Homer and Lycurgus had done their 
work? 2 How much more enlightened was the age in 
which the Resurrection of Christ took place and was 
believed. Not that these two events can be compared. 
The apotheosis of Romulus was not predicted as was 
Christ’s Resurrection. At best, if true, it was an isolated 
event. The Romans had good reason to believe the story 
about Romulus in the interests of their empire, and the 
nations they subdued believed it through fear of the 
Romans. No one ever died for the divinity of Romulus. 
The Resurrection of Christ was no useful myth but a truth 
for which men were willing to suffer persecution and death. 
Moreover in the case of Romulus there was no sequel of 
miracles, whereas down to our own age Christ has operated 
miracles through the wonder-working relics of the martyrs. 
St. Augustine then gives a long list of contemporary 
miracles many of which he claims to have witnessed him¬ 
self. 3 He would have been mightily surprised to be 
told that his was a credulous age ! 

The subject of Book XXI, as stated at the opening, is 
to discuss the nature of the punishment to be assigned 
through Christ to the devil and all who belong to him. It 
is described as eternal torment in a Hell of material fire ; 

i D.C.I). XXII, 5. * ibid., XXII, 6. 8 ibid., XXII, 8. 
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and it is retributive, not remedial as the Platonists would 
have all punishment to be. St. Augustine concedes 1 that 
in this life punishments lead some men to amend their 
lives, and are therefore sometimes purgatorial. He extends 
the purgatorial process to the period between the death 
of the individual and the Last Judgment, during which 
the soul exists apart from the body, though not of course 
as Plato viewed that existence. After the Judgment there 
is no more purgation though he is prepared to admit as a 
possibility that the fire of Hell may be tempered according 
to the merits or rather the demerits of the wicked. 2 Good 
and evil, inextricably and ambiguously mixed in this life 
as they are, are ultimately revealed as absolute opposites, 
and thus the human situation gains in high seriousness. 
The moral life becomes one of vital decisiveness, with 
eternal consequences. 

But is eternal punishment just ? St. Augustine now 
states in sharpest terms his doctrine of man’s condition 
and destiny. 3 By man’s primordial sin, that is his self- 
will and abandonment of God, the whole human race was 
justly condemned to temporal and eternal punishment. 
To demonstrate the justice of God the greater part (multo 
plures) must be subjected to this sentence. He does not 
hesitate to say they are predestinated to it. But the merci¬ 
ful grace of God must also be demonstrated. Hence many 
(multi) are delivered by Christ. Who being the Son of 
God by nature “ became partaker of our infirmity that we 
by partaking in His righteousness and immortality should 
be changed into something better ; that, losing our qualities 
as mortal sinners, and preserving whatever good He had 
implanted in our nature, we should be filled with the highest 
good in the goodness of his nature.” 4 This salvation, 
while effected for the elect in principle, nevertheless involves 
them in a life-long conflict with temptation, a bitter war- 

1 D.C.D. XXI, 13. 8 ibid., XXI, 10. 

8 ibid ., XXI, 22. 4 ibid., XXI, 15. 
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fare, brightened however by hope of victory and eternal 
peace. 

Such doctrine is apt to sound harsh and repellent, as 
stated with cold dogmatic precision. But it is based on 
the teaching of St. Paul, or at all events one element 
in his teaching. It accords with experience and the 
natural tendency to classify mankind into two groups, a 
superior privileged and exclusive few over against the 
undistinguished many,—viz. Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
barbarian, Herrenvolk and lower breeds, noble and vulgar, 
cultured and uncultured, wise and foolish ; one might 
add the planners and “ the planned.” These distinctions 
are real however much they may be tinged with selfish 
and sinful pretension. Equality is a human ideal, not 
obviously part of God’s counsel. Three things at least 
may be said for the classification of elect and non-elect. 
It cuts across all the other distinctions which thus lose 
their significance. The elect cannot be identified on earth 
so that narrow exclusiveness, racial, social, cultural, religious, 
ecclesiastical, is itself excluded. Their privileges are not 
due to their own merits but to the grace of God, so that there 
is no place for pride or contempt. On all these things 
St. Augustine lays the greatest stress. 

Nevertheless there were “ tender-hearted Christians ” 
who could not stomach the doctrine, though it would appear 
from the replies offered that their main interest was in 
obtaining assurance that they were of the elect, even in 
some eases an easy assurance. Origen had gone so far as 
to teach that all rational creatures including the devil 
would be saved, but his doctrine had been universally 
condemned as extreme. Some held that all mankind would 
be saved. Others would limit salvation to all who in any 
way shared the Christian name, i.e. including heretics. 
Others would have Catholics only, and yet others, strangely 
modern, held that the practice of charity manifested in 
almsgiving or in a forgiving spirit would cover all sins. 
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To all of these St. Augustine replies at length. True 
the Church prays for all men but that does not mean that 
all will be saved. For the wicked she prays only so long 
as they live, and manifestly she is not heard, for not all 
of them repent. Of the dead she prays only “ for those 
who, having been regenerated in Christ, (baptised, that is) 
did not spend their life so wickedly that they can be judged 
unworthy of compassion, nor so well that they can be con¬ 
sidered to have no need of it.” 1 The Sacraments un¬ 
doubtedly help, but only those who have partaken of them 
really (re ipsa), that is, within the Catholic Church. No 
heretic and especially no heresiarch can be saved. But 
sacraments are not enough without a Christian life. Alms¬ 
giving, proportional to evil committed, is efficacious for 
the deletion of past sins, but only if these are abandoned. 
It is not possible for a rich man to buy a licence to continue 
in his sins. “ There is a manner of life which is neither 
so bad that those who live it are not helped towards the 
Kingdom of Heaven by bountiful almsgiving by which 
they relieve the necessities of the saints and make friends 
who may receive them to eternal habitations, nor so good 
that of itself it suffices to win for them that great blessed¬ 
ness if they do not obtain mercy through the merits of 
those whom they have made their friends. . . . But 
what kind of life that is it is very difficult to ascertain and 
very perilous to define.” Perhaps it is best that it should 
be so that we may be both more vigilant to live better and 
more careful to secure with the mammon of unrighteous¬ 
ness friends for ourselves among the saints. 2 

This is a rather sorry conclusion to be reached by one 
who had summoned the elect to a moral conflict which, 
though hard, would be, even without hope of victory, 
preferable to easy-going acquiescence in the dominion of 
vice. The way is clearly opened to all kinds of com¬ 
promises. 

1 D.C.D. XXI, 24. 


* ibid., XXI, 27. 
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Sir John de Mandeville modestly disclaims all right to 
speak of Paradise from personal experience; and St. 
Augustine likewise confesses that for the description of 
the life of the blessed bodily sense and understanding alike 
fail him. Scripture too has but little to tell. On the 
slender basis of the Gospel saying,—“ A hair of your 
head shall not perish,” however, he constructs an elaborate 
account of the spiritual body. 44 In the resurrection of 
the flesh the body shall be of that size which it had attained 
or should have attained in the flower of its youth, and shall 
enjoy the beauty that arises from the perfect symmetry 
and proportion of all its members .” 1 Those who die in 
infancy will attain full adult stature which they had 
potentially though not actually. Those who die wasted 
with disease will be restored to what they were in the 
prime of life. All deformities will be removed. But, 
that we may recognise the martyrs their wounds will remain 
in glory as marks of signal honour , 2 for they are the most 
illustrious and honorable citizens of the Celestial City, and 
might be 44 more elegantly ” called 44 our heroes,” did 
ecclesiastical usage permit . 3 

But something also may be learned, by analogy, from the 
present life. True it is beset by many evils, ignorance, 
vicious propensities, manifold diseases, sufferings and mis¬ 
fortunes, which afflict the good no less than the wicked. 
Indeed the good suffer more, in that for them the struggle 
for virtue is more earnest. Yet amid the miseries of this 
life, reflecting the retributive justice of God, there are not 
wanting tokens of Ilis goodness and mercy which do not 
wholly desert a condemned race. Restraint and education, 
though themselves full of labour and sorrow and rarely 
usefully applied because of false parental ambitions, set 
bounds to ignorance and evil desires. Philosophy brings 
solace, and strength to bear the ills of life. Than philo¬ 
sophy, according to Cicero, the gods have given and can 
1 D.C.D. XXII, 20. * ibid., XXII, 19. 3 i U d., X, 21. 
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give no better gift to men,—an unconscious acknowledg¬ 
ment of the grace of God Who gives at least true philo¬ 
sophy . 1 

There follows a remarkable chapter on the blessings of 
this life . 2 Human nature retains much of the good with 
which it was originally endowed. The scintilla of reason, 
which was the image of God in man, has not been entirely 
quenched. Hence he is able to acquire wisdom and ad¬ 
vance in virtue, and to invent innumerable arts, some 
useful, e.g. weaving, building, agriculture, pottery ; some 
superfluous , 3 e.g. painting, sculpture, and marvellous thea¬ 
trical spectacles, which must be seen to be believed ; some 
dangerous such as weapons of war and poisons, or inhumane 
like the art of the anatomists ! There are the educational 
arts, eloquence and music, mathematics and astronomy, 
and logic, which teaches how to expose fallacies. On 
beauty the greatest stress is laid ; the beauty of the body 
with its erect form, the symmetry and harmony of its 
parts, its wondrous capacities ; the beauty and boundless 
resources of the world ; the beauty of the sea “ which is 
so grand a spectacle when it arrays itself as it were in 
vestures of diverse colours, sometimes in varying shades 
of green, sometimes purple and sometimes blue.” If we 
can enjoy such blessings here and now, how much greater 
will be the joys of the finally blessed. 

This chapter cannot but astonish us by its unrestrained 
expression of the joie de vivre so unusual in St. Augustine. 
It stands alone in a work over which there seems to hang 
a pall of unrelieved gloom. Nevertheless it is in keeping 
with his fundamental belief that existence qu& existence 
is good, because God creates and maintains all that is. 
It goes far to show that his idea of happiness is not far 
removed from that of the Old Academy as revived by 
Antiochus, the only difference being that the realisation 
1 D.C.D. XII, 22. 4 ibid., XXII, 24. 

3 This classification of the arts is given in detail in De Doctrina Chris¬ 
tiana. It is not due to Calvinism ! but to as ceticism. 
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of happiness is looked for in the life to come. It includes 
perfect and effortless knowledge of God, His works and 
their causes ; virtue securely attained and beyond struggle ; 
felicity which lacks no good thing and is marred by no evil; 
perfect fellowship with one another and with the angels 
in a social order that is not egalitarian but knows nothing 
of either envy or strife. If the ethics of the Academy 
is rightly named Eudaemonist, that of St. Augustine must 
be called Otherworldly Eudaemonism. 

But he closes on a more mystical note. The idea of 
absorption in God or deification is specifically ruled out, 
and in its place is substituted the Vision of God. The 
saints shall have the power to see things incorporeal. 
They will be able to see God with absolute clearness every¬ 
where present and governing all things corporeal and in¬ 
corporeal. God will be to them all in all, the satisfaction 
of all that men can rightly desire, life, health, nourishment, 
plenty, glory, honour, peace and all good things. If they 
remember their past ills and are aware of the eternal pains 
of the lost, it is that they may be able all the more to praise 
God for His redeeming grace. In the eternal Lord’s Day 
“ we shall have leisure and see, we shall see and love, we 
shall love and praise.” 



CHAPTER V 


THE HEAVENLY AND THE EARTHLY CITIES 

AS we have seen, the De Civitate Dei is basically a 
Z\ presentation of Christianity in the form of Biblical 
JL JL History from Genesis to Revelation. Beginning 
with the Creation and the Fall it unfolds God’s plan of 
Salvation through Christ as revealed in Scripture. In so 
presenting Christian doctrine St. Augustine is following 
the method of Irenaeus and Athanasius, and indeed of 
the New Testament itself, rather than that of Origen which 
was to determine the form of systematic theology as now 
understood. Nevertheless as an apologist, versed in the 
doctrines of the philosophers, St. Augustine must, in 
expounding the Biblical History, inevitably encounter 
philosophical questions. The concept of Revelation must 
be brought into some relation to philosophical “ logic ” or 
epistemology. The Biblical doctrine of Creation must 
somehow be related to the philosophical concepts of Nature, 
Form, Substance. The problem of time and eternity will 
assume a new urgency where the Incarnation is asserted. 
Above all, if “we are Christians in order that we may be 
happy,” the central question of philosophical ethics im¬ 
mediately emerges. The Biblical doctrine of salvation and 
eternal life must have some bearing on the concept of the 
Summum bonum. The Platonist in St. Augustine is evident 
throughout, but does not subordinate the Biblicist. He 
never treats Scripture as nvdos, a mere pictorial and 
allegorical representation of a more profound and scientific 
Aoyos. It is history, res gestae, the record of the creative 
and redemptive Acts of God. However deeply tinged with 
Neoplatonism may be his doctrine of God, he never forgets 
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that God is Purposive Will no less than Summa Substantia, 
that He is effective Grace no less than Summum Bonum. 
St. Augustine is certainly not anti-metaphysical, but Will 
is made so determinative of the nature of God and man that 
his Christian philosophy has been well called a “ meta¬ 
physic of Will.” 

What, now of the framework within which the Biblical 
History is set forth ? What is the specific significance of 
the conception of two contrasting yet intermingling cities, 
which runs like a recurrent theme through the whole 
composition ? St. Augustine himself says that the two 
cities are mystical symbols for the good and the bad among 
men and angels. Does that mean that they are simply 
homiletic devices, or is there more substance in them than 
that ? Do they belong to the “ matter ” of his thought 
and not merely to the manner of his exposition ? 

In the Preface he takes as his starting point the words 
of the 87th Psalm, glorious things are spoken of thee, City 
of God, and to them he reverts when he makes his new 
beginning in Book XI. He is well aware that these words 
were originally spoken of the actual Jerusalem, the capital 
of the Israelite State. But of that city they were hardly 
appropriate in view of its subsequent unhappy history. 
The historical Jerusalem can only “ signify ” another city 
which shall be truly and permanently glorious. For this 
way of viewing things he can find apostolic authority in 
the Pauline allegory of Sarah and Hagar, who are made to 
represent respectively the Jerusalem which is from above 
and the Jerusalem which (in Paul’s day) now is. 1 

Some such spiritualisation must be held to have been 
the inevitable result of Israel’s historical experience. In 
the 87th and kindred Psalms Jerusalem is accorded both 
a national-patriotic and a religious significance. It was 
Israel’s chief city, but it was also the city which Jehovah 
had chosen to set His Name there. There was His Temple, 

1 Gal. IV, 21 f. D.C.D. XV, 2. 
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the centre of His worship. There he had manifested His 
protecting care when it seemed that Israel must be over¬ 
whelmed by the floods of heathenism. But the deepening 
prophetic sense of the demands of a Holy God detached 
religion from patriotism at least provisionally and not 
without distress as for example in Jeremiah. Ezekiel had 
a vision of their possible reintegration in a restored and 
purified Jerusalem, and the statesmanship of Nehemiah 
aimed at realising it. But the course of history bore hard 
even on a city so determinedly aloof, and in difficult times 
men learnt to wait in hope and in obedience for a Jerusalem 
to be established by divine intervention, the New Jerusalem 
of the Christian Apocalypse which should come down from 
above, a u continuing city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” This verse from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is obviously much in St. Augustine’s mind, 
though curiously enough he does not quote it. 

Perhaps it is not entirely fanciful to see a parallel 
development in Greek political thought, converging on the 
same idea as that expressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
For among the Greeks, too, historical circumstance and 
ethical insight raised serious questioning with regard to 
the ultimate value of the 7roAis. Even a doctrine of Two 
Cities is not altogether alien to the classical mind. 


i 

Werner Jaeger 1 goes so far as to say that St. Augustine 
took Plato’s Republic and Christianised it into his City 
of God. This surely requires much qualification. Certainly 
St. Augustine has some knowledge of the Republic, or at 
any rate of some of its more prominent features, which he 
doubtless gained from Cicero. He knows that Plato 
“ formed by reason an ideal State,” 2 (qualis esse civitas 
debeat) and in doing so banished from it the poets with 

1 Jaeger, Paideia II, p. 77. 2 D.C.D. II, 14. 
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their unworthy tales of the gods. Like Plato he sees the 
City as the individual writ large, and defines justice as the 
condition in which God rules the reason as the reason rules 
the passions. He believes that there is nothing more 
advantageous for human affairs than that good men should 
bear rule ; and that good men who have the capacity should 
be willing to accept rule. It is the duty of rulers to lay 
aside all self-seeking and personal ambition, and devote 
themselves in their legislation and administration to ensure 
the prevalence of truth and goodness. Like Plato he 
condemns power-politics. His severest criticism of actual 
states is that, while they pay attention to matters of 
property, (the reason for their existence according to 
Cicero), they take no care to prohibit false teaching con¬ 
cerning the good whereby men arc made truly happy. 
Even the term City of God is found in Plato. In The 
Laws (713 A) he says that the true state must not be called 
a tyranny or a democracy or an aristocracy, for these words 
refer only to the dominant power within the State. The 
true State, where God rules rational men, must be called 
llic City of God. In The Laws Plato is more “ theocratic ” 
than St. Augustine ever was. 

Resemblances might, be multiplied. But of course 
there is a world of difference between Plato and St. Augus¬ 
tine. Plato’s life-long interest alike by family tradition and 
by inclinat ion was politics. His most remarkable adventure 
was the attempt to educate the tyrant of Syracuse so that 
he might make his city a model of justice, on the assumption 
that wisdom can only become effective when backed by 
power, and that where power is guided by wisdom justice 
will prevail and the good will be achieved. That assump¬ 
tion Plato never abandoned. For Athenian democracy 
he had always the greatest contempt and disparaged the 
great Athenian leaders of the past, Themistocles and 
Pericles. When the Athenians condemned Socrates, their 
best and wisest citizen, Plato felt compelled to withdraw 
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provisionally from public life. But he did not accompany 
his contemporary, Diogenes, into a bitter cynicism. In 
spite of the latter’s jibes he continued to meditate on the 
City and seek its perfection. His two greatest works, that 
of his prime, The Republic , and that of his old age, The 
Laws , are concerned with politics. The Academy, for all 
the severely theoretical nature of its studies was a school 
with a practical, i.e. ethical, and ultimately with a political 
purpose. Plato gathered round him men of a philosophical 
nature to train them to know and love the good, if haply 
they might have opportunity to realise it in the city as 
statesmen. The philosopher will not seek power. He will 
not love it when he has it, but he will not refuse it if it is 
thrust upon him ; for the City will not flourish and realise 
its true end except power be in the hands of the wise and 
good man. 

Nevertheless Plato hardly expects to see his ideal State 
realised on earth. It will suffice if it be laid up as a 
“ pattern in heaven,” “ where whosoever wishes may look 
upon it, and seeing it, conform himself to it,” whether or 
not he have opportunity of so ordering his city. Plato 
sees the good man, the embodiment of justice, as something 
more than a citizen of any actual city, living indeed as a 
stranger in his city, fulfilling all his duties towards it, but 
in reality belonging to “ the city within himself ” unless 
and until the ideal State appears. Here are certainly 
Two Cities and two citizenships, an earthly and a heavenly, 
but here the resemblance to St. Augustine ends. His 
Civitas Dei may be laid up in heaven, but not as an ex¬ 
emplar for possible realisation under favourable conditions 
here on earth. Civitas Dei and Civitas Terrena are not 
equivalents for the Ideal and the Actual State. 

St. Augustine, it must be remembered, drew his Platon¬ 
ism chiefly from Plotinus, who, though confessedly an 
exponent of Plato, did not reproduce the Master’s political 
note. Whether we regard Plato’s dominant interest as 
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the State or the Transcendent Good, there is undoubtedly 
a tension in his thought which is resolved in Plotinus by 
the abandonment of all political interest. This may be 
accounted for by the historical situation in which he lived. 
In the middle of the third century a.d. the empire was in 
desperate plight, and already, as has been said 44 citizen¬ 
ship had become a meaningless concept.” One must not 
forget of course the curious story which Porphyry tells in 
his life of Plotinus. Plotinus, he says, enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of the Emperor Gallienus and his consort. He pro¬ 
posed with their permission to rebuild an ancient and 
desolated city of philosophers in Campania, and to institute 
in it the laws of Plato, calling it Platonopolis. 44 Which 
he could easily have done,” adds Porphyry, but for the 
jealous opposition of certain courtiers. It may be taken 
for granted that what Plotinus had in mind was the 
founding not of a model city, but of a sort of Platonic 
Academy ; something like a monastery where the philo¬ 
sophic life would have a secure and untroubled home. 

In any case Porphyry tells us more than once that 
Plotinus was wont to dissuade his pupils and friends from 
the political life. The most notable instance given is that 
of the Roman Senator Rogatianus whom he successfully 
persuaded to give up all political ambitions and in particular 
to refuse the office of Praetor. With this attitude the 
Enncads are in full agreement. Among them is no treatise 
on the State. Plotinus’s opinion appears in three stray 
but characteristic utterances in the Treatise on Happiness, 1 
“ The Wise man will lay rulership aside.” 44 Only a fool 
desires to rule the entire human race.” 44 The wise man 
will be indifferent to all political undertakings.” The 
nearest approach to a political treatise is that entitled 
Concerning Virtues , 2 which deals with the traditional Greek 
quadrilateral, wisdom, fortitude, temperance and justice. 
These virtues, it has been said, make the good man, and by 

1 Enn. I, 4. * ibid., I, 2. 
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possession of them some men have been regarded as divine. 
Plotinus will not hear of this. He points out that Plato 
had called these “ political ” virtues in order to distinguish 
them from a higher range of virtues by which a man 
genuinely attains likeness to God. “ Likeness to God ” 
cannot be attained by virtues which belong to the earthly 
life and have no place in the divine life. At most they are 
preparations and purifications, disengagements of the soul 
from the body, freeing it from all bodily interests, passions 
and affections. 

Plotinus’s ethics, indeed his whole thought, concerns 
the return of the soul from the “ corporeal Here ” to the 
“ incorporeal There.” “ Let us flee to our dear Fatherland 
whence we came, where is our Father .” 1 To counsel and 
urge this flight is the whole task of Philosophy. Our life 
in this world is altogether a falling away, an exile. The 
objects of our earthly lives are mortal shadows which 
change and pass, not to be compared with our true good, 
the proper object of our love, which lies “ yonder.” St. 
Augustine’s position is very similar. He quotes with 
approval the passage just cited from Plotinus , 2 and freely 
borrows his phrase caelestis patria. He firmly holds that 
the fundamental principle of the moral life is that incor¬ 
poreal things are to be preferred to corporeal. For him 
too the Four Virtues, the product, as he believes, of 
philosophic culture (doctrina), while admittedly the best 
“ goods ” a man can have, clearly belong to this life alone, 
and indeed bear eloquent testimony to the misery and in¬ 
completeness of the present life, inasmuch as it is of their 
essence to be at perpetual war with their contrary vices . 3 
Moreover they are not ends in themselves, but means to 
a good beyond themselves. They are in the strict sense 
merely “ useful,” their “ goodness ” is relative and depends 
on the end sought. Where pleasure is enthroned as queen 
as by the Epicureans, or where glory and power are exalted 
1 Enn. 1. 6. * D.C.D . IX, IT. 9 ibid., XIX, 4. 
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above every other good as by the Romans, there can be 
no true virtues but only splendid vices. All true virtue 
is subordinate as means to the attainment of men’s chief 
end and highest good, which is God. Finis est adhaerere 
Deo. 

The influence of Plotinus is very marked, not only in 
St. Augustine’s earliest philosophical writings, but also in 
the Confessions and the De Civitate Dei . Nevertheless 
Civitas Dei and Civitas Terrena are not equivalents of 
44 Life There, with the Father, in the Fatherland of the 
Soul,” and 44 Life Here in the body pent, in exile.” In 
spite of its name Civitas Terrena has no necessary con¬ 
nection with earthly existence at all. It makes its first 
appearance and exhibits its essential characteristics in the 
incorporeal world of the angels, and reappears in the cor¬ 
poreal world, not as the result of creation but as the result 
of the Fall of Man. Nor does the possession of a body 
in itself exclude men from citizenship in the Civitas Dei. 


ii 

It is rather strange that in the specifically ethical part 
of his work (Book XIX) St. Augustine should devote his 
attention to the teaching of the Old Academy as expounded 
by the Eclectic Antioehus, the philosophical master of 
Cicero and Varro. This is the school of thought so 
pleasantly exemplified by Plutarch who combined the life 
of philosophy with the active life of the statesman; 
choosing to reside in the little town of Chaeronea lest it 
should be still further diminished by the loss of one citizen, 
and gladly accepting its magistracies, even the meanest, 
out of a sense of social duty. Very likely the reason for 
so adverting to the Old Academy was that Verro’s De 
PhUosophia offered it as an obvious target for criticism ; 
and St. Augustine’s treatment of it is largely critical, from 
the standpoint, as he puts it, of 44 the city of God,” actually 
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from that of Neoplatonism. Yet in some respects he is 
clearly in sympathy with the Old Academy as against 
Plotinus; in his preference, for example, of the life that 
combines contemplation with activity; but above all 
in his positive valuation of the social life in spite of all the 
evils by which it is encompassed. Of these evils he gives 
an exceedingly dark picture, but he points out that it would 
be absurd to write of the beginning, history and destiny 
of the City of God “ if the life of the saints were not a social 
life .” 1 

Plotinus is really an individualist in spite of the fact 
that he held particularity and individuality to be evil, 
and looked for blessedness in their complete effacement. 
His philosophy visualised the absorption of the individual 
in the One, and his practice of the cure of souls was directed 
to that end. His Platonopolis, had it materialised, would 
have been intended as an effective means of achieving it 
so far as earthly conditions would allow. St. Augustine on 
the contrary, having discovered the eternal significance of 
the concrete personality, could not conceive of blessedness 
as its extinction. Blessedness is not absorption but eternal 
enjoyment of God and of one another in God. It involves 
therefore a society of persons. In Plotinus the heavenly 
and earthly “ loves ” determine two types of life, but they 
make no cities. For St. Augustine love, which is the 
motive force in all conation, is, in all forms of it, com¬ 
munity-building. Amor sui can never be the merely 
individual selfishness which according to Cato brought 
ruin and degeneracy upon the Roman Republic. It always 
creates a partnership however narrow and limited and 
trivial. It is the creative principle of all purely human 
society. “ In the theatres, those dens of iniquity, if a man 
loves a particular actor he also loves those who love him 
too, not for their own sakes but for the sake of him whom 
they admire in common. He tries to secure new admirers, 

1 D.C.D. XIX, 5. 
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to win the applause of the indifferent, and to overcome 
the opposition of those who refuse to admire.” 1 Thus 
out of a multitude a common love makes a community, 
a society. So it is at all levels. The Roman people love, 
it is said, glory, liberty and power. This love shared by 
all makes a multitude of individuals into one people. 
Those who love God and one another in God according to 
the Gospel commandments are thereby united in one 
fellowship, one City, the City of God. 

Aristotle, of course, had stressed the social nature of 
man. Ilis classic phrase, <£vo-€i 7roAmK&v fwov, meant 
for him more than what we now mean by the word 
political, and might possibly be better rendered as “ a 
naturally social animal.” But Aristotle evidently believed 
that the classical City State was the ideal social frame for 
the good life for man as distinct from gods or beasts. 
Perhaps he tacitly exempts philosophers also from citizen¬ 
ship. At all events, while he doubtless remained a loyal 
citizen of Stagira, and remembered his native city in his 
will, he chose to live his working life elsewhere, chiefly 
as a metic in Athens. He does not seem to have had any 
pan-IIellenic enthusiasm. If he judged Celts, Germans 
and Orientals inferior to the Greeks it was probably because 
they lacked or were “ by nature ” unfitted for the charac¬ 
teristically Greek form of “ political ” association. As it 
turned out the days of the tto\cs were already over, and 
Zeno was soon to teach that the true ttoAis is ko^ottoAis, 
and that the only valid distinction among men is that 
between the good and the bad. That was to transcend 
the city-bound ethics of Aristotle, and to reach a con¬ 
ception of universal humanity, a conception, however, 
so abstract as to lead to pure individualism. The Stoic 
might not preach aloofness from the city, but the practice 
prescribed to the Sage, if followed, must have separated 
him from ordinary fellow-mortals. One wonders also 

1 De Doctrina Christiana I, 30. 
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whether his idea of humanity could really have taken the 
strain of the events of 410 and the catastrophe of civilisa¬ 
tion without reinforcement from another quarter. In spite 
of the enormous prestige of Plato in late classical antiquity 
it is hard to resist the impression that so far as political 
thought is concerned the victory was won by Diogenes, 
the radical individualist. 

For all his Neoplatonism St. Augustine’s thought is, as 
Figgis has said, 44 eminently social,” because rooted in 
something deeper than the humanist notions of reason and 
virtue. Man is by nature a social being, because God made 
him so. 44 There is no race more social by nature than man, 
or more discordant by reason of sin .” 1 God made some 
animals solitary, such as the eagles, kites, lions and wolves, 
others gregarious such as doves, stags and fallow-deer. 
If God made at first a single man it was not that he should 
live apart from all society, like Vergil’s Cacus who dwelt 
in the solitude of a dreadful cave without a consort. On 
account of his unsociable fierceness he must be called a 
semi-man rather than a man . 2 On the contrary the fact 
that mankind is sprung from one man was meant to ensure 
that the unity of human society and the bond of concord 
should be cemented not only by similarity of nature but also 
by ties of kinship. 44 There is no better means of preventing 
discord or of healing it when it has arisen than to remember 
that the human race is in reality one family derived from 
one pair, and indeed from one man .” 3 We may smile ! 
For us the development 44 from status to contract ” has 
reduced to exiguous proportions the power of personal 
relationships. Yet it is hard to see that the idea of 
humanity can have much reality in it where the conception 
of the human family is scorned. 

According to the Stoic doctrine the only significant 
distinction between men is the ethical distinction between 
the good and the bad. Not infrequently St. Augustine 
1 D.C.D . XII. 27. 2 ibid., XIX. 12. 3 ibid., XIX. 5. 
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employs similar language. He can say that the Heavenly 
and the Earthly Cities are mystical symbols for these two 
classes . 1 But his thought is more profound than such 
language would suggest. Goodness is not the self-conscious 
virtue which the Stoics vaunted themselves as possessing, 
austere though it might be, and in a manner exemplary 
for Christians in this life. Such virtue is apt to be proud, 
and pride is deadly sin, the accompaniment of Amor sui 
usque ad contemptum Dei. True goodness is humble, 
acknowledging that victory over self is due to the grace of 
God. Philosophical doctrine may achieve much, but God 
alone can give the supernatural gift of Amor Dei usque 
ad contemptum sui, without which there is no true virtue 
or goodness. The Augustinian ethic is God-centred. The 
good arc those who live “ according to God ” and the bad 
arc those who live 44 according to man ” even when they 
profess to live 44 according to virtue.” 

This religious-ethical principle is absolute and universal 
but it is not capable of easy or immediate application to 
men. Only in an ideal or transcendent world is there 
clear-cut and ineffaceable differentiation between the good 
and the bad. And this transcendent world must be one 
of free rational beings with absolute freedom of choice. 
It is among the angels therefore that two contrasting 
44 classes ” or 44 societies ” or 44 cities ” have their origin ; 
44 the one enjoying God, the other swelling with pride ; 
the one burning with holy love of God, the other reeking 
with unclean love of its own exaltation ; the one tranquil 
in luminous piety, the other tormented with murky desires ; 
the one helping, the other hindering the work of God .” 2 
Moreover, the distinction once made can never be effaced. 
The angels who continued in the love of God remain 44 his 
City,” which will attain perfect completeness. Those who 
fell away in love of self are damned eternally. When St. 
Augustine insists that no good angel since the angelic fall 

1 D.C.D . XV, 1. * ibid., XI, 33. 
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can ever become bad and no bad angel can ever be restored 
to goodness, he does not mean to deny their free will, much 
less to limit the power of grace, so much as to assert that 
good is good and bad is bad absolutely. 

Among men, however, under the changeful conditions 
of this earthly life, the situation is much more complex. 
The distinction between good and bad is indeed absolute 
and valid. Its seriousness cannot be overestimated, for 
it determines the eternal destiny of each one. Neverthe¬ 
less it is impossible to draw the distinction between men 
with complete assurance. There are those who outwardly 
appear to be good but are not really so. While life lasts 
with its temptations and vicissitudes, the greatest saint 
may fail to persevere, and the greatest sinner may 
return. And besides the operation of grace remains 
obscure. All human judgment is provisional and hazar¬ 
dous. God alone knows them that are His. Only by His 
final judgment will the good and the bad be inerrantly 
distinguished. Meantime while history runs its course the 
good and the bad must live side by side inextricably inter¬ 
mingled. Nay, in every individual human life, good and 
bad intertwine. None can ever pretend to have reached 
such perfection that ethical conflict ceases within him. 
When the Apostle speaks of the Spirit lusting against the 
flesh and the flesh against the Spirit, he is describing the 
Christian life itself. For the Christian must experience 
that bitter conflict more severely than those who do not 
acknowledge the Christian standards of outward conduct 
and inward disposition. Most Christians are neither so 
good or so bad that the Church will cease to pray for them 
after they are dead. The two loves are indeed in operation 
in all human life, and can be sharply distinguished in theory, 
but in theory only. Their fulfilment lies beyond history, 
in eschatology. The City of God, at all events, will reach 
fulfilment when history is complete, and God gathers into 
its blessed citizenship the full complement of the truly 
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good. The earthly city will then be no city. The bad 
perish one by one, but the good are saved together in a 
true society of mutual love in God. 

But man is by nature social, and his present life is lived 
in fellowship with others, in groups gathered round the 
object of some common love. What relation do the 
Heavenly and the Earthly cities bear to the various 
empirical human associations ? And especially to the 
Church and State ? This is an important but also an 
exceedingly difficult question, and the answers offered have 
differed considerably. Holl sharply criticises Scholz. 
Figgis corrects Reuter, but himself according to Gilson falls 
into error . 1 This diversity of view is not wholly due to 
the prejudices of interpreters. After all St. Augustine 
was not writing a careful treatise on political and ecclesias¬ 
tical theory. At most his work has political and ecclesias¬ 
tical aspects, but it has exercised a profound influence on 
the thought of the Western Church and world. 


hi 

It is better and certainly simpler to begin with the 
political aspects, and to enquire in the first place what St. 
Augustine has to say about the nature of the State. 

It is tempting to put the question in the form—what is 
the relationship of the State to the Civitas Terrena ? But 
that is to ask what St. Augustine never asked himself, and 
to put a question, therefore, to which he attempted no 
answer. No doubt he has something to say of the State 
in the abstract. He can discuss possible definitions of it, 
but in so doing he makes no reference to the Earthly City 
in the sense of a Kingdom of evil. In general what he has 
in mind is not “ the State ” but the concrete gentes, populi, 
regna, the actual social and political groups into which 
mankind is divided. Moreover the expression Civitas 

1 Gilson, Introduction p. 234 note. 
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Terrena is perhaps ambiguous. Normally it is used of 
something altogether evil, that part of the rational creation, 
angels, and men, which by free choice rebelled against God, 
continued in pride and self-love, and will find its deserved 
end in the pains of Hell. In this sense it is used “ mystice,’ 
and the adjective is even more “ mystical ” than the noun. 
For evil has nothing essentially to do with terrene existence. 
Civitas Terrena came into existence before the earth was 
created, and the fact that men exist corporeally and 
corporately on earth is not evil in itself. If all men are 
born citizens of the Earthly City it is because they have 
been born with a nature vitiated by sin, the consequence 
of the Fall. Human nature and the social organisation 
that is its corollary are good. There is at least one passage 
in which the expression Civitas Terrena seems to be used 
in a non-mystical matter-of-fact sense . 1 

What, then, is St. Augustine’s attitude towards the 
concrete political structures of history ? It is certainly 
not a kindly one. The first city was founded by Cain, the 
murderer of his brother Abel, who founded no city being 
content to live as a pilgrim and sojourner in the earth. 
Thus was opened the warfare of the bad with the good, 
which is the core of meaningful history. This ancient 
Scripture story is the prototype of the founding of Rome 
by Romulus, likewise a fratricide ; whose crime inaugurates 
a new conflict, that of the bad with the bad. That conflict 
is the staple of political history ; the drum and trumpet 
history which is real enough and dominant enough in the 
human record however much some historians may affect 
to scorn and to discount it. It has often been inferred 
that St. Augustine in the early chapters of Book XV means 
to insinuate that fratricidal self-aggrandisement is of the 
essence of political organisation. It must be admitted that 
his language does not make that inference obviously mis¬ 
taken. But from the position of these chapters as intro- 
1 D.C.D. XV, 2. cp. also XIX, 14. 
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ducing his survey of history since the Fall and in the light 
of what he has to say elsewhere it is probable that he 
means rather that this is a defective quality of political 
organisation, a corruptio boni. 

Still more patently the motive of self-aggrandisement 
manifests itself on a vast scale, in successive empires. 
Ninus, King of Babylon, inaugurated the greedy imperialism 
which subjects neighbours to itself so far as its power can 
reach. The great Alexander himself, whom Plutarch 
regarded as the missionary and champion of civilisation, 
is put in the same category as the pirate-captain of a single 
sloop, the only distinction being in the scale on which their 
depredations were carried out. “ Without justice what 
are kingdoms save large bands of robbers ? ” The emphasis 
is, of course, upon the absence of justice. 

Naturally enough it is the Roman Empire that bulks 
most largely in his view—not, however, the contemporary 
Empire, the officially Christian Empire of the sons of Theo¬ 
dosius. The apologist must meet his opponents on their 
chosen ground. His argument therefore mainly concerns 
ancient Rome in the days of her might and glory, security 
and prosperity, Vergil’s City of destiny, the Rome of the 
grammarian, the rhetorician, and the world of letters; the 
Rome which glitters in the verse of Claudian and Rutilius, 
whose ghost even Alaric had not availed to dismiss to limbo. 
In his Preface St. Augustine makes this unmistakably 
clear. He has undertaken to defend the City of God against 
the city which proudly conceives its mission in Vergilian 
terms “ to spare the prostrate and to war down the proud,” 
but which is itself dominated by its lust of domination. 
This is the imperiosa civitas founded in fratricide, colonised 
by criminals, aggrandised by war, avid of glory and praise 
from men, flattered by poet and philosopher, eager to 
enjoy above all else wealth, power, security, which to bad 
men are the only real goods, indifferent to the true good, 
worshipper of false gods in the belief that they are its 
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guardians when in fact they are the ruin of its people’s 
character, persecutor of the saints and martyrs of the true 
God, a “second Babylon in the West,” caput huius 
terrenae civitatis. 

This is not, however, all that St. Augustine has to say 
of pagan Rome. From Vergil he can appeal to Sallust and 
Cicero who, living amidst the bitter conflicts which led to 
the foundering of the Republic, took a much less rosy view. 
Their writings afforded welcome evidence of Roman 
degeneracy in pre-Christian times. On the whole he accepts 
Cicero’s estimate of Rome. Her wars were just wars of 
defence against aggressors. Her citizens, so far as they 
loved liberty and glory, were better men than those of other 
states. Her heroes exhibited devotion to an ideal, and so 
in a measure may be taken as examples for Christians. 
Love of country is a virtue inculcated no less by pagan 
philosophers than by Biblical prophets . 1 The Roman 
Empire though gained by conquest and involving burden¬ 
some responsibility, did promote peace, law, order and the 
unity of mankind, and so may be said to have justified 
itself. At any rate it could not have arisen without the 
providence of God, or even by His doing. St. Augustine s 
criticism of ancient Rome is not so much that it was 
imperialistic as that it was pagan. Its order was not a 
just order principally because it did not give to God the 
honour and worship that were His due. Cicero had defined 
religion as “ justice towards the gods,” but such justice 
cannot be where the true God is not acknowledged. By 
its association with the false gods, who are the fallen angels, 
the Roman Empire, in spite of its good qualities, shares 
with them the characteristics of Civitas Terrena. 

But pagan Rome belonged to the past. For more than 
a century the Emperors with one short-lived exception 
had been professing Christians. The ancient cults had 
been suppressed. To participate in them was legally 
1 D.C.D. XVIII, 41. 
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treason. St. Augustine could and did call upon the 
Imperial sword to reinforce his arguments against Mani- 
chees, Donatists and Pelagians. Of Christian Rome he is 
strangely reticent. Seldom does he refer to anti-pagan 
legislation. Once he does so only to show how baseless 
had been the alleged oracle which foretold the end in 392 
of the spell by which Peter had bewitched the world I 1 
Nowhere does he triumph, as in Epistle 232, over the 
reversal of fortune whereby Christians, once persecuted, 
can now persecute, while “ the most eminent head of the 
noblest empire lays aside his diadem and makes supplica¬ 
tion at the tomb of Peter, the Fisherman.” He will not 
allow that persecutions of the Church are over. They may 
well be renewed. Normally he affects a minority-complex 
appropriate to pre-Constantinian times, though occasionally 
claiming that all the world save a few eccentrics now 
believes. The Christian emperors are regarded simply as 
individual Christians with souls to save, confronted with 
many temptations and difficulties peculiar to their position, 
though wielding powers by which they can do God signal 
service in advancing His worship and with a duty to use 
them. But this is purely a personal matter, and does not 
mean that a Christian prince can make his kingdom 
Christian. Compulsory baptism has not been thought of 
as a possibility. Princely favour of the Church is conceived 
as a temporary accident, not a permanent basis of society. 

Towards all kinds of states St. Augustine thus adopts 
a somewhat negative attitude. Hostility, except in 
religious matters, would be too strong a word to describe 
it. Indifference would be nearer the truth. It is ad¬ 
vantageous for all when good men rule, but what matters 
it under what government a mortal man lives out his brief 
span ? Evil rulers can do the good man no harm. 

This attitude colours his discussion of the proper defini¬ 
tion of the state. Cicero, in his De Republica had made 

1 D.C.D. XVIII, 53. 
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Scipio define a state as “a multitude of individuals 
associated iuris assensu et utilitatis communione. Juris 
assensu is difficult to translate. Neither Cicero nor St. 
Augustine took it to mean simply obedience to a par¬ 
ticular system of positive law. Jus is assumed to mean 
absolute justice, defined as 44 the condition in which the 
better rules the worse, as God rules the reason and reason 
rules the body with its passions. Cicero makes Scipio 
go on to argue that justice is of the essence of a Respublica 
and that without it there can be no Respublica, a con¬ 
clusion which exactly corresponds to St. Augustine’s own. 
“ Without Justice what are kingdoms save great bands of 
robbers ? ” Further, if justice includes giving God His due 
“ there is no true justice save in that Respublica of which 
Christ is the Founder and Ruler,” and which in Christian 
usage is called the City of God. 

Nevertheless political communities do exist where there 
is no justice in this sense, that is to say in heathenism. 
To deny them the name of states (respublicae) would be 
absurd, but their characters and forms are so diverse that 
definition in terms of justice is no less absurd. What 
common denominator can be found for the oriental 
monarchies, the Greek city-states, the Roman Empire, 
the barbarian gentes, even the rebel slave-band of Spartacus 
which occupied territories and cities, defied for a time the 
might of Rome and set up what was to all intents a state, 
albeit transitory ? Evidently, if one has regard to the 
political communities of history, ideal justice can hardly 
be regarded as their common characteristic. Are they 
then simply latrocinia large or small, of which the essence 
is power and greed ? In some contexts St. Augustine does 
speak of states as terrenae utilitatis vel cupiditatis 
societates, when he is accounting for strife and war. 
44 The society of mortals diffused through the whole earth 
shares one and the same nature, but as each part pursues 
its own utilities and cupidities, and as there is not sufficient 
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of what is desired, that society is divided against itself and 
the more powerful oppress the weaker.” 1 But when it is 
a question of definitions he does not go so far. He dismisses 
the second part of Scipio’s definition (utilitatis communio) 
as hardly worth discussing, and ventures on “a more 
probable ” one of his own. “ A commonwealth is a 
coherence of rational beings associated in concordant 
partnership in the objects of its love.” 2 If, as Figgis says, 
“ the real governing word here is 4 concordant,’ implying 
some kind of consent and harmony,” the definition is still 
shot through with Ciceronian idealism. It recalls the 
political slogan of Cicero’s consulship, concordia ordinum, 
and might be held to rule out all save totalitarian states, 
which achieve the outward semblance of concord. What 
St. Augustine himself stresses is 44 partnership in objects 
of its love.” Just as a man’s character is determined by 
the quality of the things he desires, loves, wills, so “ in 
order to discover the character of any people we have only 
to observe what they collectively love.” Like individuals 
peoples may be better or worse, which does not effect their 
status as 44 peoples.” All states have their dominant and 
constitutive 44 loves,” some worthier, others less worthy. 
But all of them, among the heathen at all events, are 
varying forms of Amor sui. 

It has been suggested that by this definition St. Augustine 
intended to leave room for the possibility of a people con¬ 
stituted by Amor Uei, a Christian State, Civitas Dei on 
earth. This brings us to consider the more positive side 
of his political thought. 

It is worth remarking, in the first place, that he makes 
no use at all in the Be Civitate Dei of Roman XIII, 1-4, 
which was to become the basis of Mediaeval and Reforma¬ 
tion political doctrine, and to which Calvin attributed the 
greatest importance. For St. Augustine that passage 
presented very real difficulty. He can use it gladly where 

1 D.C.l). XVIII, 2. * ibid., XIX, 24. 
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he has to justify the repressive acts of Christian princes 
against the Donatists. 1 But in his Notes on Romans he 
qualifies it by the overriding Gospel injunction to give to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s. Passive obedience in all things save in 
those pertaining to religion is a Christian duty. But in 
view of the long persecutions he cannot accept without 
qualification the doctrine that the powers that be are 
ordained by God either as a remedy against sin or as a 
support for righteousness. The martyrs received no praise 
from the civil power except the praise that they won by 
their martyrdom. 

Just as St. Augustine can conceive procreation without 
lust in an unfallen world, so he can conceive man’s social 
nature finding expression in a perfect society but for the 
consequences of the Fall. Even after the Fall social life 
with all its evils retains the traces of its original goodness. 
In the family social life is seen at its best. Even here 
there are disorders, lack of affection, disobedience, the 
necessity for punishment, the existence of slavery, which 
however he makes no proposal to abolish. The rule of the 
pater familias is in accord with the natural order and with 
patriarchal example, and is the best example of equitable 
rule. In the Christian family “ those who rule serve those 
whom they seem to command, for they rule not from any 
love of domination, but from the sense of the duty of looking 
after them, not in pride of place but in tender pity.” 2 
Towards his slaves the Christian pater familias will be kind, 
and will seek to ensure that, by worshipping the true God 
now, they will come to the heavenly home where there will 
be no more slavery or mastery. 

The City is formed by the natural coalescence of families 
to secure a larger life, and the paterfamilias ought to frame 
his domestic rule so that the household may be in harmony 
with the civic order. There is no reason why the process 
1 Contra Epist. Farm. I, 13ff. * D.C.D. XIX, 14. 
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of coalescence should not go further, the nations or cities 
by consent forming themselves into one empire with equal 
citizenship and a social policy of relief of the poor, the effect 
achieved by Rome at the cost of blood and tears. 1 But St. 
Augustine thinks there is much to be said on the score of 
equity for a series of small states, living side by side in 
peace and contentment and neighbourly amity. This 
would abundantly simplify ethical and political problems 
which tend to grow troublesome and burdensome as 
responsibility is increased. Christianity makes no scruples 
about diversities in language, manners, laws, and institu¬ 
tions, but preserves and adopts them. 2 The unity of the 
Christian people throughout the world does not imply or 
demand a world-wide unity of political organisation. 

Certainly the classical political thought, to which St. 
Augustine is heavily indebted, concerned itself not with 
world empire but with the City-State, the w 6 which 
Cicero commonly renders as civitas, a word less narrowly 
legal and therefore more adequate than Respublica. To 
St. Augustine it has the additional advantage of being 
Scriptural. He thinks of the Civitas as the normative 
political organisation. Ideally, or rather, according to 
its nature the City is an accepted organisation of rulers 
and ruled, and its function is the administration of earthly 
and temporal goods which are necessary in this mortal 
life, for saint no less than for sinner. In one word its end 
is earthly peace which all men desire no less than happiness ; 
and that peace is a real good so far as it goes. The peace 
ot the city is a facet of the universal peace which consists 
in submission to God’s order. Evils, no doubt, abound 
in the life of the city, seditions and strifes, but these are due 
to the sins of men who will not be content with “ the just 
peace of God,” or with the status quo, but seek a peace 
more in accordance with their own minds. “ The whole 
use of temporal things has reference to the enjoyment of 

1 O C D - v - 1 ibid., XIX, 17. 
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earthly peace in the earthly city.” 1 But no fault is to be 
found with laws which regulate that use. There is no 
suggestion of essential evil in a civitas terrena which seeks 
earthly peace, even if it be contrasted with a civitas caelestis 
which seeks the enjoyment of eternal peace. In other words 
the State serves ends which are useful and therefore good, 
though there is a chief end for man lying beyond. And 
even in a sinful State, “ there is no defect so contrary to 
nature that it obliterates the last vestiges of nature.” 2 

It is notoriously hard to define the limits of the temporal 
and spiritual spheres. The classical civitas which de¬ 
manded recognition of the gods of the city clearly went 
beyond the bounds of its competence according to St. 
Augustine, and must be resisted at least passively. To 
treat religion as a means to temporal ends, to use God in 
order to enjoy security and prosperity, is to show that 
Amor sui usque ad contemptum Dei which makes the 
Civitas Terrena in the evil sense. To deny there is any 
good beyond earthly peace is to make even that a false 
and deceptive good. But supposing the State did none 
of these things. Suppose that instead of demanding 
worship for its false gods it actively promoted the worship 
of the true God. Suppose that it uses its power, its 
security, its temporal goods in the interests of the supreme 
good, that is to say, adopts the true order of means and 
ends. Suppose that, besides concerning itself with questions 
about fields and houses and money, it undertook to estab¬ 
lish the right opinion on ethical questions and ceased to 
tolerate, as the impious “ city ” has done, the innumerable 
dissensions of the philosophers on these matters. Does 
it thereby become or approximate to the City of God ? 
Does it attain the peace which consists in the perfectly 
ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one 
another in God ? Occasionally St. Augustine does seem 
to hold out such a promise. “ If the kings of the earth and 
1 D . C . D . XIX, 14. * ibid ., XIX, 12. 
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all their subjects, if all princes and judges, young men and 
maidens, old and young, of every age and both sexes, 
publicans and soldiers were all together to hearken to the 
precepts of the Christian religion regarding a just and vir¬ 
tuous life then would the republic adorn the lands of this 
present life with its felicity and ascend the height of Life 
Eternal to reign most blessedly .” 1 Plainly that is pulpit 
rhetoric. At all events he has no great expectation of the 
conditions being fulfilled. 44 Because this man hearkens 
and that man scoffs, and most are enamoured of the 
blandishments of vice rather than of the wholesome severity 
of virtue, the servants of Christ are bidden, whether they 
be kings, judges, soldiers, provincials, rich men or poor 
men, bond or free, to endure if it be necessary even the worst 
and most flagitious republic and by their endurance to 
win for themselves a place in the heavenly republic.” 

It is interesting to compare St. Augustine’s teaching 
with that of Lionel Curtis in his very different Civitas Dei. 
The latter is concerned to describe a progressive, demo¬ 
cratic commonwealth originating in the primitive village 
community, and gradually extending its bounds till it 
achieves the unification of the whole world in one political 
society. The necessity of force is allowed for but the 
ultimate law of this world-wide commonwealth is 44 the 
unlimited duty of each to all,” which Jesus enunciated 
most perfectly and practised most fully. The Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God is none other than the proclamation 
of this Divine Commonwealth. St. Augustine, as we have 
seen, has his own picture of the natural and friendly 
coalescence of families to form the City, and a world of 
civitates or small nations either living side by side in 
brotherly concord or coalescing in turn by mutual consent 
to form the empire of the Orbis Terrarum. He too can 
claim that the precepts of Jesus tend towards concord 
which is the most solid bond of States. But even to the 

1 D . C . D . II, 19. 
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best possible State he would deny the name Civitas Dei. 
However attractive Curtis’s Divine Community may appear 
in his sketch of it, in other hands the deified State is capable 
of terrible developments. Both in ancient and in modern 
times Christians have found themselves in irreconcilable 
opposition to the idea, to the immense advantage of human 
freedom. If St. Augustine contributed anything of value 
to the idea of a Christian State it was the conception of a 
region “ beyond politics ” wherein man must look for his 
Chief Good. However precious and beneficial may be the 
good achieved through the State, man has an eternal 
destiny, a citizenship in Heaven, with which the State can 
have no concern. 


IV 

The relation which the Church bears to the Heavenly 
city is perhaps more difficult to determine. As Figgis 
points out, we must bear in mind the dominant place of 
the Catholic Church in the spiritual development of St. 
Augustine. “ It looms large in his imagination.” He loves 
to dwell on its high authority, its fulfilment of prophecy, 
its triumph in spite of persecution of foes, its world-wide 
expansion. Yet surely Figgis makes too sharp a contrast 
when he writes, “ Augustine is writing in defence of the 
Catholic Church. It is no set of propositions which he is 
defending in dialectical debate with other philosophers, 
though he can do this and do it in detail.” Certainly he 
could defend his Church. From his hectoring polemic 
against Manichees and Donatists one might get the impres¬ 
sion that he could defend it “ right or wrong.” One can 
but wonder what would have been his attitude to the 
Catholic solution of the Pelagian controversy, arrived at 
long after his time, and renewed in opposition to the Re¬ 
formers and the Jansenists. He had undertaken “ to 
defend the Glorious City of God,” but, as he says in the 

M 
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Retractations , this involved him in asserting 44 our own 
doctrines (nostra),” and in defending them against their 
assailants. It is in fact the Christian faith that he is 
defending, propositions which the Catholic Church holds 
as true. He does not indeed clearly distinguish between 
Christianity and the Catholic Church, though that dis¬ 
tinction was already coming to be understood. But it 
is to foreclose the issue prematurely to say simply, 44 He 
is writing in defence of the Catholic Church.” 

It is easy, of course, to point to phrases which seem to 
imply simple identification of the Church with the City 
of God —Civitas Dei vel Ecclesia. Such phrases occur 
throughout the work, and they are specially numerous in 
Books XV-XVIII. They are rather incidental,—straws 
showing the direction of the wind no doubt. But Civitas 
Dei vel Ecclesia is not his only formula, or his characteristic 
one. Wherever his language is more carefully chosen and 
elaborate the Church is described as the pilgrim part of 
the City of God in contrast to the stable part. The latter 
consists of the angels who cleave to God and never fell 
away from Him. The Church is the part which sojourns 
on earth, a captive and a stranger in the earthly city, 
subject to the temptations and vicissitudes of earthly 
existence. The City of God has blessedness as its secure 
and permanent possession. The Church can possess 
blessedness only by faith and hope. Its life is a life of 
moral conflict till rest be won. 

Moreover present membership in the Church is no security 
for final citizenship in the Eternal City. On the one hand 
there are some presently outside the Church, even among 
her enemies and persecutors, who are destined to become 
fellow-citizens of the saints ; though, it must be admitted, 
he is thinking only of those who shall be converted and 
become members of the Church during their lives. The 
Church prays for her enemies and persecutors according 
to the command of Christ, but if they die unconverted she 
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ceases to pray for them, assuming that her prayer has not 
been answered. But on the other hand, “ so long as she 
is a pilgrim in the world the City of God has in her com¬ 
munion, bound to her by the sacraments some who shall 
not dwell eternally in the lot of the saints. Of these some 
are secret pretenders, but others declare themselves openly, 
and do not hesitate to make common cause with our enemies 
in murmuring against God Whose sacramental sign they 
bear.” 1 But also “ there are not wanting, nay, there are 
many within the Church who by their abandoned manners 
torment the hearts of those who live piously since by them 
the Christian and Catholic name is blasphemed.” Such 
nominal but unworthy Christians provide a veritable 
persecution for true Christians. 2 In short, citizens of the 
City of God while they live on earth are not to be recognised 
either by participation in the sacraments or by good lives 
or even by both together. “ The devil can seduce even 
those who have been regenerated in Christ (that is, have 
been baptised) and have begun to walk in God’s way ” 
(in obedience to His Commandments). 3 “ Only the Church 
predestined and elect before the foundation of the world, 
the Church of which it is said the Lord knoweth them that 
are His, shall never be seduced.” 4 In spite of his extra¬ 
ordinary belief in the power and efficacy of Sacraments and 
especially baptism, it would seem that only a part of the 
Church, a hidden core of the faithful, are true citizens of 
the City of God. 

The well-known passage 6 in which the Church is identified 
with the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven 
is not altogether irrelevant here, though it makes no men¬ 
tion of the City of God. As we have seen, St. Augustine 
is dealing with the Millenarians who on the basis of Revela¬ 
tion 20—the vision of a Millennial Reign of Christ with 
His saints—painted a somewhat carnal picture of bliss 

1 D.C.D. I, 35. 2 ibid., XVIII, 51. 3 ibid., XX, 8. 

4 ibid., XX, 8. 5 ibid., XX, 9. 
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reserved for Confessors and Martyrs who had faithfully 
endured persecution. The parable of the Tares seems to 
assert that the Kingdom of Heaven contains both good 
and evil, and the fact that Christ gains converts for His 
Church now indicates that the strong man (Mark 3, 27) 
is bound even now so that his goods may be dispoiled ; 
or, in the words of Revelation, the devil is bound and his 
power limited now. Hence the Kingdom of Christ is a 
present reality. “ Therefore the Church is even now the 
Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven.” Pro¬ 
fessor O. Cullman has recently 1 justified this conclusion 
on very different grounds. The characteristic primitive 
Christian Confession, “ Jesus Christ is Lord,” involves the 
belief that the Church is even now His Kingdom. But 
this he holds docs not bear the Roman Catholic inter¬ 
pretation which 11 absolutizes ” the Church and renders 
it independent of the Apostolic Scriptures. St. Augustine 
guards against this error in his own way. The term King¬ 
dom of Christ or Kingdom of Heaven is ambiguous. “ In 
a sense ” the Church may be said to be Christ’s Kingdom 
and to reign with Him even now, but “ in a far different 
way from that in which it shall reign with Him thereafter.” 
Ihcic is a Kingdom militant subject to the chances and 
changes of this earthly life. But there is another most 
peaceful Kingdom where we shall reign without an enemy, 
with no striving against evil desires, in which there shall 
be no longer any that offend. This latter Kingdom is 
obviously not the Church. It is the City of God under 
another name. 

The relation of the Church and the City of God is not, 
in spite of some ambiguity of language, and perhaps also 
of feeling, one of simple identity. On the contrary it is 
highly complex and resolves itself into the relation of the 
Communio Sanctorum or Praedestinatorum and the Com- 
munio Sacramentorum. The Communio Sacramentorum 

1 O. Cullmann : Christus und die Zeit , pp. 126ff. 
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is the contemporary organised Church, hierarchically 
governed by bishops and presbyters, participating m the 
sacrements administered by them, sharply marked off 
from pagans and heretics. It is not, obviously, a com¬ 
munity of saints though it contains some saints. It is a 
mixed body consisting of manifestly earnest and sincere 
Christians, but also of merely nominal or hypocritical 
Christians, some of them so unworthy as to pain and grieve 
their fellows and bring disgrace on the Christian name. 
In fact most Church members are neither so good nor so 
bad that the Church can think it unnecessary or hopeless 
to continue to pray for them when they are dead. To 
none of them can final blessedness be assured. All must 
be exhorted to continue in receiving the sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, and in performing good works, especially 
almsgiving, which are meritorious when done in faith. 
On the other hand, before the foundation of the world 
God predestined a certain number of the human race to 
become citizens of the Heavenly city, to replace the fallen 
angels and to share eternal blessedness with the holy 
angels. Of these the City of God gathers citizens out of 
all nations and all generations. When the appointed 
number is complete the world-process will come to an end. 
The Communio Praedestinatorum, whose membership is 
known to God alone, is the human part of the City of God. 

It has often been remarked that the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination must inevitably lead to a devaluation of the 
sacraments, and, with them, of the empirical Church. But 
actually it has sometimes had precisely the opposite effect. 
No one can accuse St. Augustine of making light of the 
Church or its sacraments. In the case of baptism especially 
he seems to forget about predestination altogether. He 
believed apparently that baptism can guarantee salvation 
ex opere operato when administered in articulo mortis, 
and in every case it brings about the condition in which 
good works may be done meritoriously. The Pelagian 
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controversy actually has much less to do with “ merit ” 
than with the supernatural effects of baptism. But if 
this baptismal doctrine may be held to be inconsistent with 
his predestinarianism, St. Augustine is able to integrate 
the Communio Praedestinatorum with the Communio 
Sacramentorum in a way that is fully consistent. The 
two communiones overlap. It may be assumed that the 
predestined, with few exceptions, will be found within the 
Church. Predestination does not mean that the pre¬ 
destined escape the conditions of this earthly life, its 
temptations, conflicts and duties, but only that they are 
to persevere through them all faithful to the end. Born 
of Adam’s sinful race they will require and receive super¬ 
natural aid to resist temptation and to choose the good, 
and to persevere in it throughout their lives. Salvation 
is wholly of grace, but grace must assist them at all times, 
supplying their every need in every situation through which 
they have to pass until they get beyond the temptations 
and struggles of this mortal life. The Church therefore 
with its sacraments, exhortations and disciplines is for the 
predestined a necessary and God-appointed means of 
salvation. 

From what has been said, it will appear likely that the 
City of God is none other than the Invisible Church of 
Wycliffe and Hus, Luther and Calvin. St. Augustine does 
not use the terms Visible and Invisible Church, but all the 
materials for the distinction are to be found in his writings. 
New Testament scholars assert that the Apostolic Age 
knows nothing of an Invisible Church. Nor did it find a 
representation of the Church in the Parable of the Tares. 
By the end of the fourth century the Church as a whole 
could no longer plausibly be regarded as a colony of heaven. 
The monastic movement was partly a protest against the 
moral dilution consequent on the triumph of Christianity. 
In Wycliffe and Hus the idea of a Church Invisible is an 
appeal to God against a secularized hierarchy which 
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claimed to be in absolute control of the means of grace. 
To Calvin it also conveyed an assurance that God’s Word 
and Sacraments cannot be without fruit. The Visible 
Church is not to be despaired of however grave its faults, 
nor made light of because it does not control men’s salva¬ 
tion. It is still the God-given means of salvation, the 
instrument through which by Word and Sacrament and 
discipline God gathers, edifies, corrects and perfects His 
Elect. The true and abiding worth of the Church only 
appears when it is seen as subordinate to the Word and 
gracious purpose of God Himself. And this is the teaching 
of St. Augustine too, only sharpened by experience of long 
and continual and firmly established ecclesiastical abuses. 

Already in the early fifth century there is plenty of 
evidence of the prevalence within the Church of what can 
only be described as Amor Sui. Gregory of Nazianzus had 
denounced the grasping ambitions of ecclesiastical mag¬ 
nates, whose rivalries were soon to destroy the unity of the 
Church. This was doubtless less apparent from Hippo 
Regius than from the “ throne ” of Constantinople. Per¬ 
haps it is not so easy to discern Amor Sui in the claim of 
the Church to exclusive possession of truth and exclusive 
control of the means of grace. But that claim became the 
basis of a domination over souls none the less worldly and 
secular because it appeared to be spiritual. It was with 
some reluctance, it seems, that St. Augustine accepted the 
principle of persecution. But having accepted it he found 
for it its Scriptural proof-text,—Compel them to come in 
(Luke XIV, 23). And he also gave it its standard rationa¬ 
lization. It was a way of showing love to God and one’s 
neighbour, the properly regal way in which Christian princes 
might promote the true worship of God and the eternal 
welfare of the souls of their subjects. 

Assuredly the Church on earth occupies a position full 
of paradox. Outwardly it is an historical institution with 
interests and ambitions of its own, with policies and 
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mechanisms for making them effective. Whether it seek 
world-domination or merely self-preservation, there is 
always the temptation to “ use ” God for its own purposes, 
and so to become a veritable Civitas Terrena, uninten¬ 
tionally and unconsciously. Two of Christ’s disciples 
once asked to be placed one on His right hand and one on 
His left hand in His glory, a request perhaps not altogether 
ignoble, and certainly a symptom of something that con¬ 
tinually recurs among His followers. The lesson of His 
stern reply is not easily learnt. But, on the other hand, 
the Church is also an institution with an appointed place 
in God’s eternal purpose for man in history. It is founded 
by the Gospel of grace. It is entrusted with the proclama¬ 
tion of that Gospel to the ends of the earth and to the end 
of time. It remains subject to the Word, and it watches 
and prays, looking for the promised consummation of 
redemption. It is Christ’s Kingdom, but only “ in a sense ” 
and as it remains subject to its King. It is Christ’s Body, 
but only lives as it remains subordinate to its Head. In it 
God’s redeeming purpose is disclosed but the fulfilment of 
that purpose awaits the end and the final judgment. Only 
by faith and hope, that is partially, does it “ enjoy ” 
the blessedness which is to be fully revealed hereafter. 
And by its charity it may in part realise the perfectly 
harmonious society of “ Love of Cod and of one another 
in God.” It is therefore more than a symbol arbitrarily 
chosen to signify the City of God, for in it Amor Dei is at 
work and there arc those who shall be in the end citizens 
of that City. It is truly remarkable that St. Augustine, 
with every temptation to magnify the Catholic Church of 
which he was an illustrious bishop and whose cause he was 
defending against pagan critics, should so frankly recognise 
its equivocal nature. 



CHAPTER VI 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

T HE high sounding title of Founder of the Philosophy 
of History has been bestowed upon many writers; 
upon none more frequently than upon St. Augus¬ 
tine. Reference need only be made to two recent authors 
who have singled him out for this honour. Etienne Gilson 
ascribes to him the invention of the Philosophy of History. 
“ For the first time perhaps, the human reason dared to 
attempt a synthesis of universal history.” And Professor 
Hernshaw could write, 44 St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. . . 
may be regarded as the first attempt to frame a complete 
philosophy of history.” But he continues, 44 It was 
however, a singularly unsuccessful attempt; for it con¬ 
tained neither philosophy nor history, but merely theology 
and fiction.” 

It is not unlikely that these two scholars differ not only 
in their estimate of the achievement of St. Augustine, but 
also in their conception of what the Philosophy of History 
might mean. It is a phrase which has been very variously 
understood. As first used in the 18th Century it meant 
the study of history in the spirit of the current rationalism, 
a review of man’s murky past from the vantage point of 
recently attained enlightenment. Hegel held that the most 
general definition must be 44 nothing but the thoughtful 
consideration of universal history,” in the conviction, 
however, that 44 the history of the world presents us with a 
rational process.” This was to introduce the idea of 
development, and to recognise a value in the past; but 
Hegel had a very special idea of what rational process is, 
and this he superimposed upon world-history, in such a way 
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as to make his philosophy shape and dominate his history. 
Thus among historians the term Philosophy of History has 
fallen into a certain disrepute. 44 History is a science, no 
more and no less.” These famous words of Bury were 
doubtless meant to deny the claim of philosophy no less than 
that of literature to include History within its sphere ; to 
serve notice that History, following her elder sister, Natural 
Science, had come to years of discretion and was ready to 
repudiate the tutelage of Philosophy, their common mother. 
In its concluding words the vast Cambridge Modern History 
expatiates on the conquests of historical science in every 
direction and adds, 44 The Philosophy of History lags 
behind. . . . The day may not have dawned when for 
working hypotheses shall be substituted a philosophy of 
history defining and explaining the purpose and plan of 
human evolution.” It is possible that these words contain 
a thinly veiled scepticism. The very mass of detail 
accumulated by improved historical methods would seem 
to make it impossible that anyone should ever again see 
history whole, or amid such diversity of facts divine the 
clue to their interpretation, whether the laws of their con¬ 
nection or the good to which they tend. A 44 synthesis 
of history,” or 44 a philosophy of history defining and ex¬ 
plaining the purpose and plan of human evolution ” may 
well seem beyond the powers of the human mind. Any¬ 
thing purporting to be such will be most likely a myth by 
which some social or political group seeks to justify its 
claim to dominance over others. 

On the other hand, however contemptuous the historian 
may be with regard to the philosopher, however much he 
may resent the intrusion of the latter into his specialism, 
however ready he may be to make merry over the latter’s 
mistakes in names or dates, or ignorance of the most 
recently established fact, he cannot keep his 44 working 
hypotheses ” at least immune from the philosopher’s 
criticism. He may find himself exposed by the episte- 
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mologist as the unconscious dupe of assumptions bearing 
the unmistakable marks of some exploded philosophy. 
Historiography has a history which moves pari passu with 
the history of philosophy, showing how historical thought 
shares the phases of thought in general. Philosophy of 
history might, then, be respectable as the “ methodology 
of history ” (Croce) or as the “ enquiry into the nature of 
historical thinking ” (Collingwood). But the thinking mind 
is apt not to rest content with methodology and episte¬ 
mology. Physics seems once more to raise metaphysical 
issues. Historical thought constantly finds itself con¬ 
fronted with deeper questions than those of its own scope 
and method, questions which concern the nature and goal, 
the meaning and worth of the historical process itself. It 
is when an answer is sought to these ultimate questions that 
Philosophy of History arises. And it is just here that 
a contribution may be found in St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei. 


i 

Before we enquire into the value of this contribution 
something perhaps should be said of St. Augustine s 
qualifications to deal with the Philosophy of History. 
The qualifications that would seem to be demanded are 
an interest in and some experience of both philosophical 
and historical thought. Now it has often been remarked 
that these two interests are rarely found together. The 
philosopher seeks the universal and the historian the 
particular; and these quests commonly attract two 
different types of mind. Of all schools of philosophy 
none would seem to be by nature more anti-historical than 
Neo-platonism. Fascinated by the changeless and the 
abiding how could it see significance and reality in things 
transient ? And that is the school by which St. Augustine 
was most profoundly influenced, to which he most nearly 
belonged. Professor Heamshaw has indeed said of the 
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De Civitate Dei that it contains neither philosophy nor 
history, but merely theology and fiction. We have seen 
that the distinction between philosophy and theology is 
not one that Augustine clearly makes. Possibly the strange 
amalgam of Platonism and Biblicism is properly called 
theology now, and from Professor Hearnshaw’s point of 
view even “ mere ” theology, but the Platonic strain is not 
to be minimised. The purpose and plan of God as revealed 
in the Bible is shown to fulfil itself within a Platonic uni¬ 
verse. St. Augustine’s claim to be reckoned a philosopher 
cannot be so lightly dismissed. 


It is not so easy to make of him an historian or to prove 
him historically-minded. His education would hardly pre¬ 
pare him for this. Strangely enough, in spite of the great 
ustonans of classical times history did not secure for itself 
a place in the recognised curriculum of school studies 
when this took final shape in the Graeco-Roman world, 
indeed it had to wait until the nineteenth century to be 
at nutted to the rank of an academic subject. No doubt 
tie wo,lv of the historians did in some measure pass into 
the blood-stream of classical culture. Some of them were 
studied as literary texts, and from the comments of the 
grammaticus a somewhat episodic historical knowledge 
would be gained, along with an oddly assorted miscellany 
of learning. 1 Moreover the Rhetorical tradition naturally 
set some value on history. Isocrates, its originator, regarded 
history as an essential element in his “ philosophy ” which 
aimed at training statesmen. The historians Theopompus 
and Ephorus were products of his school. Cicero was 
1 ecp y interested m history and commended it as an im¬ 
portant part of the general culture of the orator. But in 
imperial times this interest fell away. The orator ceased 

with^ !^ 1 "" 11 - HC StiH nCCded histOTical exam ples 
Inch to ornament his discourse. But all that was 

necessary could be derived from compilations of memorable 

1 cf. De. Ord. II, 37. 
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deeds and sayings, which the rhetoric master put in his 
pupil’s hands. 

The philosophers were even less interested in history. 
For Plato history is no storehouse of political wisdom. He 
would have his statesman keep his eyes fixed on the things 
which abide ever the same, and conform himself to them. 1 
History therefore is not given a place in the educational 
scheme either in the Republic or in the Laws or in the 
Academy. Even the changes in the constitutions of Cities, 
so elaborately described in the Republic , are logically 
deduced rather than derived from historical experience. 
There is no suggestion that an imperfect state may by 
judicious reform develop into a more perfect one. Plato 
is the pure Utopian. But perhaps Plato had deeply 
pondered, somewhat bitterly, the history of his own city. 
He certainly had some interest in the origin and growth of 
civilisation, of which a sketch is attempted in Laws 682-3. 
And here he refers to an ancient myth of the Lacedae¬ 
monians which seems to confirm the theory or logos he is 
propounding, thereby proving that the latter has substance 

in it. (ov 7T€pl Ktvov TL . . . . aWa 7T£pl yey ovos T6 Kdi a\r)Qziav). 

An interesting attribution of reality to an (alleged) his¬ 
torical fact. 

It is a pity Aristotle did not write an Historica as well 
as a Poetica and a Rhetoric, at any rate towards the end 
of his career. The man who was interested in the Parts of 
Animals observationally studied, who based his Politics, at 
least in part, upon the inductive study of constitutions, 
Greek and foreign, might have initiated “ the plain his¬ 
torical method.” As it happens his chief remembered 
remark about history contrasts it with poetry. Poetry 
deals with general truths while History deals with parti¬ 
cular and unrelated facts, e.g. What Alcibiades did and had 
done to him. Poetry therefore is more serious and more 
philosophical than History. One hopes this was not a 

1 Rep. VI, 5. 
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judgment on Thucydides, for if so it shows but little insight. 
Perhaps it is evidence in support of Collingwood’s con¬ 
tention that the Greek was too much dominated by sub- 
stantialist metaphysic to be truly historically-minded. 
Better things might have been expected of the Romans 
with their sense of world-mission inspired in them by Poly¬ 
bius and richly cultivated by Vergil and Livy. But the 
divorce of culture from political life, which was a con¬ 
sequence of the new monarchy of the Caesars, led to the 
abandonment of History to rhetoric and belles-lettres, its 
reduction therefore to a catena of examples, stories illus¬ 
trative of general and often very commonplace principles. 

Neither by his official education nor by his acquired 
taste for philosophy would St. Augustine have been induced 
to take any special interest in history. The dominant 
philosophy of the age, and that which he preferred above 
all others, was as anti-historical as could be. But its 
tendency was counteracted by an influence from another 
quarter, his Christian faith with its Scriptures and its 
Church. Croce paradoxically identifies history and philo¬ 
sophy. St. Augustine’s Platonic Biblicism in effect brings 
them into the closest relation. Biblical History is Platonic 
idealism in time. 

At all events in the De Doctrina Christiana where he 
sketches a curriculum of studies suitable for the Christian 
preacher who has not had the advantage of the full normal 
school education, St. Augustine includes history among 
these studies. To it he devotes an interesting section . 1 
He classifies history with physics and the natural sciences 
not on the Platonic ground that they are “ mythical ” 
accounts of transient phenomena, but for the very opposite 
reason that they have both of them an unalterable subject 
matter, nature in the one case, past events in the other. 

History is not to be numbered among the things which 
men have devised, though the past devices of men do indeed 

1 De. Doct. Xtian II, 42 44. 
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form the subject of historical narrative. Things which 
are past cannot be undone but must be reckoned to belong 
to the order of time of which God is the founder and 
administrator.” Evidently St. Augustine had done some 
pondering on the idea of history. He sees clearly the 
distinction, which is not always borne in mind, between 
historical research or historical science,—historiography, 
and objective history,—the actual course of events. More¬ 
over while the historical process is due in part to the 
creative and voluntary activities of men, so much of it as 
is past, when regarded from the present, can be seen as not 
merely irrevocable, but as ordered by divine providence 
and following a divine plan. 

Practically also to know something of this process can 
be of great value for the Christian. The understanding 
of the Scriptures is assisted by comparing secular history 
with Scripture history. We are saved from error as to 
the length of our Lord’s ministry if we know the names of 
the consuls for the years of His birth and of His Passion. 
And we can answer those Platonist calumniators who 
assert that our Lord learnt all His admirable teachings 
from the books of Plato. Considerations of chronology 
make it appear possible that Plato derived his doctrines 
from the Old Testament writings, if not through Jeremiah 
then through someone else. Certainly not even Pytho- 
goras, from whose successors Plato learnt theology, pre¬ 
ceded in date the Hebrew Scriptures. Hence it is much 
more credible that Pythagoras and Plato derived whatever 
good or true doctrines they taught from “ our books ” 
than that our Lord Jesus Christ borrowed from Plato. This 
argument, first used by Jewish apologists in the interests 
of their own religion, was early adopted by Christians, and 
can be seen most carefully stated in De Civitate Dei Book 
VIII. This is historical reasoning however fallacious, an 
attempt to support from history the apologetic argument 
from the universal activity of the Logos. 
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44 The Christian Religion,” says Sir Maurice Powicke, 
44 is a daily invitation to the study of history.” The 
invitation comes directly from its central affirmation, the 
Incarnation, the entry of the eternal into time, the 44 intel¬ 
ligible ” into the 44 phenomenal.” It was not easy for 
the philosophical Greek mind to conceive of events of 
divine and eternal import as taking place in Judaea and 
Galilee. It was not only that these names now sacred and 
melodious in our ears sounded remote provincial and 
barbaric. The Emperor Julian could think of no more 
contemptuous sobriquet for the Christians than to call 
them Galileans. Still worse was the comparative modernity 
of the advent of Christ. Justin Martyr realised that his 
chief difficulty with his pagan opponents would be to 
convince them that events so recent as to have happened 
only one hundred and fifty years ago could have anything 
to do with the Eternal Logos of God. Christianity may 
be as old as Creation, and yet Christ’s advent is a matter 
of history and recent history at that, to be dated by Olym¬ 
piads, by the names of consuls, by the regnal years of 
emperors and the like. 44 When Cyrenius was proconsul 
of Syria a decree was issued by Caesar Augustus . . . . ” 
44 Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” Within all too familiar 
limits of space and time was fulfilled the ministry of God the 
Word ! The very phrase which Aristotle used to fasten 
upon history the label of particularity tI ko.1 ti €ttolO€v 

might well describe what the Evangelists undertook to 
relate of Christ in the Gospels, believing that here men 
might find the words of eternal life. The Incarnation of 
God the Word in space and time makes Christianity an 
historical religion, and as such 44 a daily invitation to the 
study of history.” 

But the Incarnation was no isolated event without 
prelude and without consequence. It was God’s remedy 
for Man’s sin and blindness, which had their origin in man’s 
primaeval Fall. But why this long gap between the Fall 
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and the coming of the Redeemer ? Why did not God 
hasten to man’s succour ? It seemed as if Christ had not 
come until humanity had grown old. The question puzzled 
St. Augustine not a little. He dealt with it in an early 
Quaestio 1 , but he found it necessary to modify his answer 
in the Retractations. Today the answer is usually sought 
in the words of St. Paul, “ In the fulness of time God sent 
forth His Son.” From this text we can explain that the 
political, social, intellectual and religious conditions in the 
Graeco-Roman world were unusually suitable for the 
emergence and expansion of Christianity as a universal 
religion. If anything of that kind was in St. Paul’s mind 
it was unnoticed by his early interpretators and by St. 
Augustine. But at least they are eager to show that all 
history before Christ is a necessary preparation for His 
coming. This was easy for the Old Testament and the 
history of the Jews. From all parts of the Old Testament, 
from Law and Proverb, from Patriarchal narrative, pro¬ 
phecy and psalm, types, forecasts, prophecies of Christ’s 
coming were sought and found, even to the veriest details 
of His Life and Passion. In this way what is latent in the 
Old Testament becomes patent in the New. It is of course 
true that the argument from the fulfilment of prophecy 
could be and often was used in such a way as to empty the 
Old Testament writings of their truly historical meaning. 
But it was not simply a sense that Marcion was destroying 
the basis of his apologetic that led Justin Martyr to write 
against him. There was a still deeper sense that he was 
destroying the historical basis of Christianity itself. The 
New Testament does not abolish the Old Testament, but 
fulfils it by making manifest its historical significance. 
Historical study of the Old Testament in its latest phase, 
only clarities this truth. 

Beyond the limits of sacred history the Christian Apolo¬ 
gist traced the influence of the Divine Logos in all that was 

1 De Diver sis Quaestionihus XLII. 
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good and true in Gentile thought and experience. It i s 
true this argument was often pushed to absurdity as when 
Plato was alleged to have borrowed from Moses or been 
taught by Jeremiah. But here again is an historical 
interest inherent in Christian faith. St. Augustine loved 
to survey the whole course of Greek thought from Thales to 
Iamblichus. He saw in it a progress and a development 
of which the Incarnation was alike the clue and the climax. 
The centuries-old logomachies of Stoic, Epicurean and 
Sceptic which Cicero had recorded had given place just 
before Christ came to a revived Platonism which was to 
be for so many the bridge from paganism to Christianity. 
Thus the long period between the Fall of man and the 
Incarnation receives historical significance as a Praeparatio 
Evangelii. It has its due place in the course of events under 
the Providence of God. 

The Incarnation, moreover, inaugurated a new period of 
history, the period of the Church. It was not till much 
later that the years came to be numbered as before or after 
the birth of Christ. Christiana tempora is still in St. Augus¬ 
tine’s time a term of reproach and felt by him as such. 
Perhaps Orosius first began to glory in it. But from the 
beginning of the Gospel it was clearly understood that the 
coming of Christ was a fulfilment which inaugurated a new 
era, the Last Time, however long or short it might be con¬ 
ceived to be, the period of the Church or New Israel which 
had been called into being by the Gospel and established 
by the saving acts of God in Christ. Here was a new 
community which interpenetrated the old historic com¬ 
munities, the Cities and the nations, but transcended 
them ; a community potentially universal; the bearer of 
the history of humanity, of true universal history in contrast 
to the various particular histories. It was altogether 
natural that Eusebius, the Apologist, compiler of the most 
elaborate treatise on the 44 Praeparatio Evangelii ” should 
also be the father of ecclesiastical history. For Christianity 
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llst be shown to excel paganism not only in its opinions 
rltrines, but also as a social life. Hence the .mportanee 
of recording the successions of bishops, the works o 
illustrious fathers, doctrinal disputes and decisions, the 
fortitude of the martyrs and the sanctity of the saints. 
There can have been few more powerful incentives to 
history than ecclesiastical controversy. One thinks of 
the Catholic fathers resisting by appeal to the Apostles 
and their tradition, i.e. to history, the Hellenistic trend 
to dissolve historic event in mystical gnosis. And it is 
well known that the Reformation gave an impetus to the 
study first of ecclesiastical history, leading to wider fields. 
St. Augustine found similar incentive in the Donatist 
controversy in his own time. Not only does he ply his 
opponents with Scriptural arguments, and with arguments 
drawn from the spiritual isolation of schismatic Africa, but 
also with the actual facts of the history of the schism, its 
origins, its internal troubles and its questionable dealings 
with the civil power. 

Evidently if Christianity is to be defensively stated it 
will not be sufficient to press merely philosophical argu¬ 
ments, though they cannot be neglected. It will be neces¬ 
sary to survey all created time, the tempora saeculi, 
because Christianity claims to hold the clue. It is the 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ who has made all 
things and administers the course of events which fulfils 
His eternal purpose. To know His Will is therefore to 
understand history. And that Will is revealed in the divine 
acts, judgments and promises recorded in Scripture. This 
is the basic presupposition of St. Augustine’s apologetic ; 
and he never really forgets that what he is defending is 
the Gospel of saving grace at work in a world, in a humanity, 
disordered by sin. 


ii 

The grand theme of the Be Civitate Dei, which occupies 
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the major and the constructive portion of the work, is 
announced as the Origins, Causes and Ends of two Cities. 
On the face of it this is an historical theme. It is true 
of course that the historian will find much that he cannot 
regard as history or even as pre-history. The first four 
books (XI-XIV) deal with a variety of problems arising 
in connection with the doctrine of creation, and with the 
problem of evil, that is to say, with cosmology. The last 
four (XIX-XXII) are mainly eschatological, dealing with 
what comes at the end of history, viz, the Judgment, and 
the Rewards of the good and penalties of sin. All these 
questions about the beginning and the end of history the 
historian is apt to dismiss, sometimes with impatience, as 
having nothing to do with his subject. Sufficient is it 
for him to study some part of the process, long or short, the 
Ancient World, e.g. or the Middle Ages or the French 
Revolution, with introductory reference to proximate 
causes and concluding sketch of immediate consequences. 
As Croce puts it, he operates with “ a fragment of chain ” 
arbitrarily broken at both ends, and does not care to ask 
how this fragment is linked to eternity. It may be said 
that that is not a purely historical question, but it is at 
least one the answer to which is of the greatest consequence 
for the understanding of history. No doubt the issue can 
be evaded, not without impoverishment to historical work, 
or more likely perhaps some particular answer will be 
tacitly assumed in the form of a “ working hypothesis.” 

We are, however, forced to confess that the more purely 
historical part of the Be Civitate Dei (Books XV-XVIII) 
is the least satisfactory section of the whole work. It is 
the least carefully finished and the worst proportioned, and 
may be supposed to be the section which interested the 
author least of all. Purporting to be a survey of the pro¬ 
cess or course of the two cities from man’s expulsion from 
Paradise down to St. Augustine’s own day, it carries out 
its programme most inadequately. Of the four books three 
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are devoted wholly to Old Testament history, and of the 
fourth about one-third is occupied with a catena from the 
Old Testament prophets of predictions “ which pertain to 
Christ and His Church.” This is evidently far too much 
space to devote to the Old Testament, if justice is to be done 
to secular history, not to mention Christian history. To 
the latter only half a dozen chapters are given, and, 
incredible as it must appear, only three sentences are given 
to the coming of Christ. It is true that the main interest 
in the Old Testament section is the discovery of types, 
signs and predictions pointing to Christ and the Church, 
so that the centrality of Christ’s Redemption is kept ever 
in view. But for this very reason the treatment of the 
Old Testament is utterly unhistorical. Israel is but a part 
of the Earthly City with no special significance in itself 
save that it was chosen to “ signify ” the celestial City. 
Its history therefore has no particular significance for itself, 
but only in that it foreshadows that which is to be, often 
darkly and figuratively. Whatever in the Old Testament 
cannot be so interpreted St. Augustine can bluntly say 
14 signifies nothing ” (though of course not in Shakespeare s 
sense). There are many passages in Scripture which have 
no allegorical meaning, and which therefore, he thinks, 
have no special religious significance. They help to form 
the historical framework into which the significant passages 
are fitted, and they supply knowledge which is useful and 
interesting, but not necessary to salvation. Scripture 
itself refers to lost books and even lost prophetical books, 
which were presumably of this latter category. St. Augus¬ 
tine, however, does recognise that the allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of any particular passage is always open to a 
certain amount of doubt, and is in a sense secondary. The 
Scripture narrative of past events is to be accepted as 
literally accurate whether or not a symbol of some hidden 
truth be discovered in it. The Ark, for instance, may 
properly be held to symbolise the Church, but none the 
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less it was an historical fact before it became a symbol. 

There is one place where a more substantial and positive 
content seems to be given to Israel’s history . 1 It occurs in 
a context where St. Augustine is defending the Old Testa¬ 
ment revelation and the miracles which established it at 
Sinai. God is represented as promising earthly good things, 
necessary for this transitory life but contemptible in com¬ 
parison with the eternal benefits of the future life. “ As 
in the case of an individual, the right education (eruditio) 
of the human race (so far as it belongs to the people of God) 
advances through certain epochs or ages in such sort that 
man’s desires rise from temporal things to eternal things, 
from the visible to the invisible.” Under the Old Testa¬ 
ment dispensation it was enough that men should learn 
the elementary lesson to expect from one only God even 
the humblest, that is to say earthly goods. So far as it 
goes it is a true observation that Old Testament History 
is the record of the triumph of monotheism over polytheism 
in Israel. But the religious legacy of Israel was richer than 
that. Just because St. Augustine sees no “ significance ” 
in the purely historical passages of the Old Testament, 
he misses the meaning and import of Old Testament Pro¬ 
phecy. There is of course nothing exceptional in this, 
for it is true of all the Fathers. The Old Testament with 
its actuality is unintelligible from a Platonic point of view ; 
and allegorising is utterly destructive of its true meaning. 
It was a closed literature until the arrival of a truly his¬ 
torical spirit revealed its secret. 

With regard to secular history the charge against St. 
Augustine must be in the first place the extreme meagreness 
of the material adduced, and in the second place the lack 
of any organising principle. Down to the time of Abraham 
and the emergence of the Hebrews at the dispersal of the 
peoples, he follows the early chapters of Genesis. The 
subject is not resumed until the beginning of Book XVIII. 

1 d . c . d . x, u. 
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» From the Patriarch Abraham ... the City of God 
appears from my method of writing to have run its course 
alone Now I think fit to do what I passed by and show 
so far as seems necessary how that other city ran its course, 
so that attentive readers may compare the two.” About 
the first third of this book is devoted to secular history 
contemporaneous with the Old Testament record from 
Abraham to the Prophets. But what is given is simply 
a series of brief notices of events and persons who were 
contemporary with the figures of Old Testament history ; 
from Ninus, the first emperor of Assyria, down to Tar- 
quinius Superbus, the last of the early kings of Rome, 
including the kings of Sicyon and Argos ! There is no 
attempt to organise or connect in any way these mis¬ 
cellaneous data. St. Augustine makes no use of the 
Danielic Four Monarchy scheme, but merely refers his 
readers for more information on that matter to the com¬ 
mentary on Daniel recently published by Jerome. It was 
not St. Augustine but Orosius who introduced that scheme 
into mediaeval historiography. So far as there is a scheme 
at all, it is the very simple one of regarding Rome as rising 
in succession to Assyria “ a second Babylon in the west, 
as it were a daughter of the former.” All other Kingdoms 
may be regarded as subsidiary to these two outstanding 
ones. The Persians are barely mentioned. Egypt has 
its importance because of Moses and the Exodus. Of 
Greece something is said of the Theological poets and the 
Seven Sages, and the foundation of Athens “ by demons 
at play.” The glory of Athens, derived from literature 
and philosophy was not inconsiderable, but its actual 
achievement was less than its fame ! Rome did not extend 
its empire so speedily as did the Assyrian Ninus, for the 
nations had in the interval become strong and warlike. 
World-conquest was therefore a more laborious and des¬ 
tructive and therefore a gradual process. But it was 
God’s Will that Rome should conquer the whole world and 
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give it peace far and wide for a long time, bringing it into 
one political and legal partnership. 1 

At this point St. Augustine says no more about Rome. 
He had dealt with the Roman Empire very fully in the 
earlier books, especially IV and V. Here he does not 
carry Roman history beyond the Kings, and the reason 
soon appears. Tarquinius Superbus was contemporary 
with the return of Israel from the Exile, “ so that just when 
Israel received liberty from its captivity the Romans also 
began to be free ! ” But much more important, it was 
during the period of Israel’s exile that the Greek physicists 
flourished and Pythagoras who was supposed to have been 
the first to call himself a philosopher. Hence Israel’s 
Prophets arc earlier than the Greek philosophers. But 
furthermore they were contemporary with Romulus or with 
Numa at latest, that is to say with the very beginnings of 
Rome. So that 44 It was fitting that Prophetic Scripture 
by which the nations were to be benefited should find its 
beginning just at the time when the city was founded which 
was to rule the nations.” 2 And with this he launches out 
on his collection of prophetic predictions of the coming of 
Christ and the rise of His Church. It will be seen that St. 
Augustine has an eye for picturesque coincidences. He lays 
far more stress on the contemporaneousness of the formation 
of the Prophetic Canon with the beginnings of Rome 
than on the fact that Christ was born when Caesar Augustus 
had changed the constitution of the Republic and pacified 
the world. In a way it was a manner of recognising the 
contribution of Judaism, and of the Old Testament, to 
European culture. 

The closing chapters of Book XVIII (from 45 to 54) 
glance veiy briefly at later history. In one hurried chapter 
is sketched the history of the Jews in post-exilic times, 
and its merging into the more general history of mankind,— 

1 D.C.D. XVIII, 22 soeietas reipublieae leffiimauc. 

a ibid., XVIII, 27. H 
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the rebuilding of the Temple, the subjection to Alexander 
the Great and his Successors, the translation of the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek, the revolt of the Maccabees, the usurpa¬ 
tion of Aristobulus, the Roman conquest under Pompey, 
the rule of the Herods, and the decline of Rome under the 
weight of empire. “ Rome had come to grave domestic 
sedition, from that to Social Wars, then soon to Civil Wars, 
and had weakened herself so much that for her the time 
was at hand when she must suffer a change of. constitution 
and be ruled by kings.” It was when this point was 
reached, and Herod ruled in Judaea and Caesar Augustus 
had changed the constitution of Rome, bringing the republic 
under the rule of one man, that Christ was born. I inally 
the increase of the Church, prophesied of old, is realised 
among the nations, in spite of persecutions, in spite also 
of heresies and merely nominal Christians. These things 
will continue to test believers and make them sorrowful, 
for persecution is not to be supposed to be at an end for 
good and all. The Church of the faithful will endure to 
the end. 

As “ a synthesis of universal history ” all this cannot but 
appear very disappointing. To use the phrase is to recall 
Polybius who seems to have been its inventor. By uni¬ 
versal history Polybius meant a history in which the parti¬ 
cular histories of cities and nations became merged and so 
closely implicated as to become an organic whole. The 
possibility of universal history was given in the Roman 
conquest of “ almost ” the whole world in less than fifty - 
three years. Thus, for the first time, the affairs of Italy 
and Africa were linked with those of Greece and Asia, and 
were likely to remain so permanently. This Polybius 
thought was by far the most remarkable of fortune’s 
operations up to that time, well worthy of the closest study, 
because by such study one might come even to understand 
fortune’s purpose. In a sense St. Augustine s range is 
wider both in time and in locality, beginning with the 
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origins of man, and embracing the whole human family. 
He was writing at a time when Rome, on the testimony of 
her most fervent admirers, and most patriotic sons, was 
badly shaken, and “ universal ” history seemed on the 
point of coming to an end as it had once begun. But not 
before a new principle of universality was discovered in the 
creative and redemptive acts of God. “ It was natural,” 
says Figgis, “ that a mind like St. Augustine’s should try 
to look at all history as a great drama, of which the supreme 
crises are in Eden and Calvary.” Unhappily the dramatic 
quality of the story is largely lost in the manner of telling 
it. But at least the outline for a Christian universal history 
is fixed, which St. Augustine’s devoted pupil Orosius did 
something to fill out, becoming himself the authority 
and pattern for historians till the Renaissance. Besides 
Christian universal history as it took shape in the De Civitate 
Dei has a dimension of depth unknown to Polybius. For 
it is not concerned merely with units of political power 
contending for glory and hegemony, but rather with the 
perennial struggle of good and evil, of truth and falsehood, 
symbolised by the two Cities, one of earth and one of 
heaven. And this is perhaps, as Croce says, 14 the necessary 
first form of modern universal history,” the first sketch of 
a history of civilisation, of progress, of humanity. At the 
same time let us recognise that it is not from these four 
ostensibly historical books alone, perhaps least of all from 
them, that we shall learn to know St. Augustine’s Philo¬ 
sophy of History. He seems to have been satisfied to show 
in them that the exposition and defence of the Christian 
faith necessitates a survey of all History, which is in its 
essence God’s providential government of the human race. 


hi 

(1) Polybius, we have just seen, attributed the estab¬ 
lishment of Rome’s apparently permanent rule over “ the 
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world,” to certain causes of a political nature doubtless, 
but in the last resort to chance or fortune. Others have 
attributed to necessity or fate all that happens to individuals 
or to states. In either case historical agents are the play¬ 
things or tools of something beyond themselves and history 
is dehumanised, and to that extent robbed of meaning. 

St Augustine conducts a vigorous polemic against the 
theories of chance and fate, and vindicates at least the 
partial freedom of men, under the Providence of God. In 
making creatures rational and free, free even to disobey 
Him, God extended the possibilities of His universe, but 
He did not abandon His eternal plan, or allow it to be 
frustrated by the rebellion of His creatures. It is He who 
appoints the penalties for sin ; who allows temporal good 
and evil to befall the righteous and the wicked alike as if 
to prove that material and temporal goods are not the chief 
good ; who raises up nations and fixes the bounds of their 
dominion in space and time ; and who by His grace fore¬ 
ordains the saints and guides them and finally gat 
them into His City. Certainly the Augustiman doctrine 
of God’s foreknowledge of all that is to happen, His pre¬ 
destination to Eternal bliss of those whom He chose, 
does seem to reintroduce something not unlike necessity 
and fate. But this divine necessity is nothing impersonal. 
We cannot wholly understand the counsel of God, but we 
can accept that there is behind all that happens a pre¬ 
vailing purpose which is divinely just and holy. It may 
contravene our purposes and bring us disappointment and 
pain but not without salutory results. Plotinus had 
written eloquently in defence of the idea of Providence as 
applied to the order of nature, but had stopped there. St. 
Augustine carries it into the interpretation of history, 
thereby giving to history a plan and a goal; not wholly 
disclosed it is true, but sufficiently revealed to give meaning 
to the course of events, and to give some kind of order to 
the apparently chaotic happenings of history. Divine 
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necessity is but another way of proclaiming the ultimate 
rationality and purposefulness of the entire historical 
process. 

Perhaps it was easier so to view history when its course 
was believed to be short. Today it is known that recorded 
history is but a small fraction of the time during which man 
has been active on this planet. It is possible now for the 
prehistorian to penetrate far into this remote past, and to 
claim that it has much to contribute to the interpretation 
of history as a whole. Professor Childe, for example, finds 
recorded history too short a period in which to discover 
any unifying pattern or any directional trends. If, how¬ 
ever, we take prehistory along with history we get a 
sufficiently long view “ to observe cumulative change 
proceeding in one direction and towards recognisable 
results.” But this assurance of the prehistorian that 
progress is real is only helpful if we can be equally assured 
that it will continue. And here again modern science seems 
to guarantee that the earth will be able to support human 
life for millions of years ; so that the human race is still 
in its infancy, with plenty of time to realise its dreams. 
It may be hoped this will be done before the time arrives 
41 when human history however prolonged and however 
glorious, will be as a tale that is told, with none to tell it 
and none to hear it,” which seems to be the ultimate goal 
descried by science for all things earthly. 

These glimpses into the vastness of time, past and future, 
raise problems very different from those which confronted 
St. Augustine. There were indeed certain Egyptian docu¬ 
ments alleged in evidence of the hoar antiquity of man, but 
they were manifestly unreliable, the product of the wonder 
produced in the Greek mind when the novelty of Hellenic 
civilisation was contrasted with the stability of that of 
Egypt- The chronological data of Scripture as worked 
out by Eusebius fixed the date of the creation of man not 
much more than 5,000 years before St. Augustine’s time and 
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,f those who founded the vanous civil 

° j thpir dates were comparatively recent, 

known, and th brevity puzzled 

viously human history was brief. « s ^evny p 

philosophers who assumed the eternity of the w • 

£2 lory of history, suggested by Plato and elabo ated 
by the Stoics, admirably filled up the empty aeons of time 
past and future. It had moreover other advantages. If 
one felt it impossible to conceive of history as an indeter¬ 
minate movement containing an infinite and therefore 
incomprehensible variety of unique particular and contin¬ 
gent events, it could in this way be subsumed under a 
constant law of recurrence. Whatever happens has already 
happened innumerable times before and will happen in¬ 
numerable times again. There is nothing new under the 
sun. St. Augustine spends much space and argumen 
in refuting the cyclic view of history. Reason itself 
shatters the circles. But for St. Augustine that which is 
absolutely conclusive is the central affirmation of Christian 
faith. Once for all Christ died for our sins. The atoning 
work of Christ accomplished at a definite point of time 
guarantees the linear view of history. “ The wicked walk 

in circles.” , . . 

We must note that it is the “ straight path of history 

and not its shortness that St. Augustine contends for. It 
matters not whether its total course be 6,000 years or 
600,000. Any finite period is short in comparison wi 
eternity. What is of importance is to recognise that it 
has a beginning and an end, and runs continuously from 
Creation to the consummation. Thus is established a 
conception of history which is now more or less a common¬ 
place, but which was then a novelty. The theory of cycles 
indeed tends to reappear from time to time among inter¬ 
preters of history, and has apparent justification in t e 
discontinuity of progress, and the birth and decay of nations 
and civilisations. But the cycles are no longer supposed 
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to be true cycles, but spirals or successive crests and troughs 
in one ascending line. The Biblical view of history is not 
incompatible with the discovery of the vastness of historical 
time, and it provides an antidote to the feeling which is 
apt to be engendered that recorded history is puny and 
insignificant. The discovery of the vastness of space made 
some tremble for man’s greatness and honour, for whom the 
heavens had ceased to declare the glory of God. If the 
beginning of history is seen to be the Creative Act of God, 
and its end the completion of man’s redemption, history 
becomes real and earnest and meaningful. 

(2) “ To think history,” says Croce, “ is to divide it 

into periods,” but it seems that periodisation was first 
attempted as a result of the Christian undertaking to think 
history as a whole. St. Augustine was much interested 
in this matter, and in his works suggested various methods 
of dividing history, some of them purely fanciful. For 
example in Be Genesi contra Manichaeos , one of his earliest 
works, he sought to find a figurative meaning for the six 
days of Creation, by interpreting them as six epochs or ages 
in the life of the human race. Elsewhere he suggests a 
division analogous to the stages of the life of an individual, 
which are enumerated again as six. Neither of these 
schemes is carried out rigorously in the De Civitate Dei . 
Neither is stressed but both are referred to. At the end 
of Book XVI, looking back on the course pursued, he points 
out that Book XV, which ended with the Flood, might be 
said to have dealt with the infancy of the human race, that 
part of its life which is overwhelmed in oblivion. Book 
XVI “ is to contain ” the second and the third ages, viz. 
childhood and puberty, which correspond to the periods 
(1) Noah to Abraham, when the diverse languages of man¬ 
kind were separated and, (2) Abraham to David. With 
David begins the period of man’s youth. The scheme is 
not carried farther, though elsewhere the period since the 
Advent of Christ is said to be the period of humanity’s 
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old age. Not of course in any derogatory sense. Old age 
was honoured not despised in olossioal anti.iuitso . mni 
anus Marcellinus, a generation earlier than St. August™, 
sneaks of the Roman Empire as vergens in senium, 
d’oefni* mean senility, but rather that its power is now 
based upon the respeet that comes with age St. 

r^^^i^—dye— 

Xto' At the same time he acknowledge, that-the 
analog between the individual life and the life of humanity 

“ Cta end of the wo * a5 f he G Tt m ^!vSs‘t 

Eternal Sabbath rest of the people of Godlh= rever^ 
the six-fold division according to the Day . 

Five . “an before the birth of Christ, and ‘Je nxth , 
now passing, which at a time known only to God, will g 

place to the Eternal Sabbath Day. 

All this belongs to the mystical, allegorical way of 
viewing things but it illustrates the abiding interest St. 
Augustine has in what he calls the oriirui. (mporum 
aetatum, historical epochs ; periodisa ion 
there is one method of historical division which Christianity 
introduced, and which is still accepted for convenience 
at lit if no^ for any deeper reason ; the numbering of 
the years as before and after Christ. It is not certamy 
known when or by whom this “ Christocentne ^scheme of 
universal chronology was inventor . er ... 

it in the astounding chronological computations of Clement 

of Alexandria,® designed to prove that the “ , Eusebius 
sophers plagiarised from the Hebr ‘" 8 s " tilie . The 
make use of it, nor consequently St. Augu 
Venerable Bede dates events from *<« "£££ 
Lord onwards, but it was not till much later“fJ 
backwards from the birth of Christ came into use. 


1 Amm. Marc. XIV, 6. 

* Clem. Alex. Strom. I, 21. 


2 Retract. I, 26. 
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not surprise us that this special development of the New 
Testament Christocentric view of history should have been 
somewhat long in coming. It would be impossible until 
men had become thoroughly accustomed to the idea of a 
Christian world, which was far enough from St. Augustine’s 
mind under the reigns of the sons of Theodosius. It is 
more surprising that anything of the New Testament idea 
should have survived at all through Greek Christianity. 
For nothing could be more un-Greek. Judaism divided 
time into two aeons, “ This Age ” and “ The Age to Come,” 
with the Advent of the Messiah, still in the future, as the 
point of division. For the early Christians Messiah had 
already come, though He was also looked for to come again 
in the future. His first Advent inaugurated a new period, 
which would continue till His second coming. Before His 
first Advent all was preparatory and prophetic. When He 
came the sign gave place to that which it signified, the 
shadow to the reality, the prophecy to the fulfilment. 

St. Augustine never forgets that, however history may 
be divided, the main division is into two parts with the 
coming of Christ as the dividing point. He has inaugurated 
the present Age in the new Christian sense, the period of the 
Church’s life of faith and hope, of trial and persecution, 
of patience and growth, of triumph over its enemies. Yet 
one may feel that St. Augustine has not made as much as 
lie might have done of this conception, at any rate in the 
specifically historical books. Christocentric they un¬ 
doubtedly are, but they are also so exclusively Biblical that 
the epochal significance of the Coming of Christ for secular 
no less than for sacred history is little observed. Of course 
St. Augustine is still in the midst of the battle with pagan 
antiquity. He has still to defend the faith which had 
demanded and procured the abolition of Rome’s ancient 
rites. He can on occasion, e.g. in pointing to the clemency 
of Alaric, half-heartedly accept the phrase Christiana Tem- 
pora, but does not put all its meaning into it. Troeltsch 
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very rightly points out that he belongs to the Ancient 
World rather than to the Middle Ages, which some would 
call the specifically Christian period of history It needed 
a longer Christian experience than was available at the 
beginning of the 5th Century to realise that Christianity 
did introduce a new era, which is still running. uc * 
least is the testimony of Benedetto Croce who in 1948 
declared that Christianity has been the greatest revolution 
which the human race has ever achieved, operatmgm e 
centre of the soul and transforming thought and life. All 
that has followed in European history, even when * seemed 
anti-Christian could never escape the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity. Here then is a turning point applicable not on y 
“hi History of the Jews, to Biblical History, but* 
European and maybe to universal history. If St. Aug 
tine did not fully realise this, it will be partly due to his 
historical position at a time when the transition is in 
progress but cannot yet be fully and clearly realised. It will 
also be due in part to his evident lack of interest in secular 
history, or even in Biblical history as such. 

(8) In the effort to understand the historical process 
the mind will seek to divide it into periods each with a 
special character which will be more clearly distinguishable 
than its chronological limits. But again history exhibits 
such varied facets of human endeavour that it will be 
possible and even necessary to follow separately the various 
strands which, intertwined, compose its texture; even 
when it is understood that they cannot and must not b« 
wholly disentangled. One thinks of local histones, of 
cities, provinces, countries, empires, separable and yet 
never wholly isolated from world history. Or more 
generally one thinks of political history, economic history, 
the history of Art, Literature, science, philosophy. Our 
libraries abound with such specialist histones of every 
kind, not one of them, it may be, void of interest and 
instruction, each with some light to throw on man s total 
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achievement. But now the question will arise Is there 
not perhaps one pre-eminent strand round which the others 
naturally twine themselves ? If we ask what happens in 
history, it is a true answer to say everything that man does 
or thinks. But it is not a sufficient answer, for it provokes 
the further question, what is primary and what is secon¬ 
dary ? Are we to regard the State as the “ bearer of 
history,” making politics, idealistic or realistic, the domi¬ 
nant interest ? Or Economics,—how man makes his daily 
bread, how he perfects his tools, how he organises and plans 
his economic life, and exploits nature or his fellowman ? 
Or are we to give ideas the dominant place and see all 
history as man’s struggle for the realisation of value, the 
True, the Good, the Beautiful, no less than the Useful ? All 
these alternatives have had and do have their champions. 
But the adoption of one or the other can hardly be said to 
be imposed by the facts. A choice is made in virtue of 
some particular way of viewing the facts, arrived at not 
solely by consideration of the facts themselves. At the 
simplest this choice is the choice of a working hypothesis. 
If it be intellectually elaborated, it becomes a philosophy 
of history, apportioning each fact or series of facts its due 
place and measure of importance in the historical process 
as a whole. In vain does the historian seek to be a scientist 
44 no more and no less.” His material cannot be understood 
by the methods applicable to the study of nature, for it is 
composed entirely of the actions of men, determined by 
their desires and wills, their “ amores.” 

St. Augustine approaches history with presuppositions, 
which it is the fashion to dismiss as “ mere theology.” 
What he is really doing is to select an element in the life 
story of mankind which he believes to be quite central to 
it all, and to contain the clue to its meaning. He views 
history, figuratively, as the sphere of interaction of two 
Cities or Societies, an Earthly and a Heavenly, which 
though contrasting sharply in character run their course 
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concurrently and inseparably. Here it has been said is 
the Manichaean system of conflicting light and darkness, 
good and evil all over again. The resemblance is deceptive. 
The dualism is essentially modified, for it belongs not to 
metaphysics but to history. God, the Transcendent, has 
made all things good. Specially has He made man good, 
endowing him with every gift that should have ensured 
virtue and happiness, peace and justice, and eternal 
blessedness in fellowship with God. Not by nature but by 
free choice did man fall into his present state of sin and 
misery, from which redemption comes only by the grace 
of God. Henceforth while history continues there are two 
strands in it,—the complex strand made up of the multi¬ 
farious activities of sinful man under the influence of 
amor sui , Love of Self ; and the simple strand of the work 
of Grace, whereby “ the Love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit Who is given to us.” Of 
these the latter though hidden from most men is the golden 
thread running through history giving it coherence, meaning 
and a final goal. The Society of mortals dispersed through¬ 
out the world is bound together by common descent and 
by sharing a common nature, and would have remained one 
and at peace had it pursued its chief good. It is divided 
against itself because each one follows his own utilities 
and lusts. But there arc not sufficient worldly goods to 
satisfy all demands, hence the history of sinful men has 
been a tale of war and strife, conquest and subjection, 
dominance and slavery, wealth and poverty. Such are 
politics and economics under the reign of Amor Sui. Nay 
even the development of the arts and civilisation, intel¬ 
lectual and moral culture, while it is a token of the goodness 
of man’s nature as created, has been blighted by being 
subordinated to false ends. All this tends to naught, and 
would be brought to naught were it not for God’s purpose 
of Grace, His Revelation and Redemption. Another and 
more hopeful story runs side by side with that which 
o* 
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historians tell, the story of the Promises of God fulfilled in 
Christ Jesus to His Church. 

The distinction between the two Cities or Societies must 
not be identified with the false distinctionto which it 
may indeed have given rise—between Sacred (i.e. Biblical) 
History, and profane or secular (i.e. all other) history. 
Even Vico accepted this distinction, whether from piety 
or timidity, so leaving Biblical History as a free field for 
the Church and the theologians, while all other History 
became the object of his New Science. It was inevitable 
that historical science, gaining in self-confidence, should 
pass from the investigation of the poems of Homer and 
the legends of ancient Rome in order to apply its methods 
to the Scripture record. By making use of those Old 
Testament passages which St. Augustine supposed to 
pertain more to the u abundance of historical knowledge 
than to divine revelation, the Prophets can be seen in their 
historical setting. Thereby their significance for religion 
is enhanced. Only when they are so seen can the full 
meaning of Prophecy be appreciated, and its function in 
the process of divine revelation. Moreover, St. Augustine 
is well aware that it would be an over-simplification to 
identify Sacred History with the History of Israel followed 
by that of tire Church. The actual Jerusalem, the Israelite 
state, was a part of the Earthly City distinguished only 
because God chose it to prefigure or symbolise the Heavenly 
City. And secularly can penetrate deeply into the Church 
too. The two cities intermingle, like the wheat and the 
tares in the field, so inextricably that nothing short of the 
last judgment can separate them. In spite of the figure of 
the two cities human history is a unity, within which God 
is at work carrying out His purpose of grace, controlling 
and finally overthrowing all that is opposed to His Will. 
This is the meaningful core of history. 

(t) Did St. Augustine believe that there was progress to 
be descried in history ? Very different answers have been 
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given. It is immediately obvious that if progress means 
general advance towards a final happy chapter, a paradise 
of endless bliss for humanity here upon this earth, he knows 
nothing of it, indeed he expressly denies such a possibility. 
Under terrestrial conditions of space and time the City of 
God cannot be realised either by evolution or by revolution. 
In this life men “ possess ” it only by faith and hope. The 
present life is lived briefly in a fading, dying world, not by 
nature, however, but by penalty for sin. There are, how¬ 
ever, some indications of another and more hopeful outlook : 
(i) There is the astonishing chapter, 1 entitled, “ Concerning 
the good things with which the Creator has filled even this 
life, subject as it is to condemnation.” Here is given an 
elaborate list of the wonderful advances of man in the arts 
and crafts, somewhat in the style of an exuberant nineteenth 
century tribute to science, including even a passing reference 
to things dangerous and destructive ! But unlike a modern 
writer St. Augustine does not go on to greet the future as 
bright with new inventions, gadgets and amenities. The 
wonderful achievements of man are not made the basis of 
a hope of still greater achievements to come. Rather they 
are offered as proofs of the goodness of God who bestows 
these gifts on a condemned race, and of His power to bestow 
even greater gifts on His redeemed in a life wholly spiritual, 
(ii) There is also the very brief reference to the education 
of the human race 2 which, like that of an individual passes 
through certain stages, leading from earthly to heavenly 
things, and from the visible to the invisible. This, however, 
is intended to explain the advance made by Christianity 
on Judaism, namely the perception that temporal goods 
and the earthly necessaries of the transitory life are con¬ 
temptible in comparison with eternal blessings, (iii) There 
is the emphasis laid repeatedly upon the increase of the 
Church, prophesied and symbolised before the coming of 
Christ, and actualised through the preaching of the Apostles, 

1 D.C D. XXII, 24. 2 ibid , X, 14. 
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and the Church itself, so that out of all nations now are 
gathered citizens of the eternal city. Once again, however, 
there is no expectation of the full and genuine submission 
of all men and nations to Christ. The vision of the end 
includes a last great persecution and the falling away of 
many. 

History as such has an end rather than a goal. It is 
a process rather than a progress. Its purely human 
structures rise and pass away. The earthly city will cease 
to be a city, and the goods it sought and of which it was 
inordinately proud fall into corruption and decay. Yet 
history is not a vain whirl. In it there is accomplished 
something that will never be destroyed. Throughout its 
duration there runs the line of Prophets and Apostles, 
Saints and Martyrs, predestined citizens of the Eternal 
City, predestined to pass this way to their appointed end. 
The modern conception of progress as the increasing attain¬ 
ment of security and pleasure is at most the secularised 
version of the City of God, looked for not in the future life, 
but now, not in heaven but here. It is a “ false eternal ” 
which, when its falsity becomes apparent, leads to bitter¬ 
ness and despair. By Christian faith alone is the relation 
of the temporal to the eternal rightly understood, so that 
the temporal receives the respect that is its due but no more, 
and its vicissitudes neither exalt nor dismay beyond 
measure. 

(5) What, finally, is the place of the individual in the 
historical process ? Philosophies of History, materialist 
and idealist alike, are apt to depreciate the individual in 
search for general causes, or in the light of some ultimate 
goal. With some the individual becomes a straw in the 
wind or a bubble on the fountain, with others a tool or an 
unconscious agent used by Something else, at best but a 
temporary and partial embodiment of Humanity. Carlyle 
assuredly called attention to one aspect of the truth when 
he said that history is the essence of innumerable bio- 
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graphics, provided the stress is meant to be laid on the 
word biographies and not on the abstract word essence. 
History cannot be represented by a series of devitalised 
statistics. Croce likewise will have it that History only 
emerges from the sub-historical in so far as individual 
men determine in particular circumstances to do this or 
that. It is the Story of Liberty, not in the sense of telling 
how “ liberties ” have been won or, it may be, lost, but in 
the sense of recording with understanding the decisions of 
mcn —what they make of their free will. Carlyle and Croce 
at this point show the influence of Christianity, for it is 
Christianity preeminently which has insisted on the worth 
of the individual. With all his understanding of man as 
a social animal, with all his appreciation of history as the 
sphere of the interaction of Societies, oi two Societies in 
the last analysis, St. Augustine never loses sight of the 
individual. Again and again he describes the world of 
history as the place where the dying give place to those who 
are being born, which aptly describes the pathos of human 
life from the personal and individual point of view. He 
feels passionately that it would be the final intolerable 
misery to have to believe that there was no possible escape 
from historical experience, or rather no final salvation for 
the individual. And if the doctrine of the 1* all and Original 
Sin seems to rob the individual of responsibility and 
freedom, and to this extent merges him in the generality 
of mankind, the doctrine of predestination assured the 
believer of God’s interest in him from all eternity, and of 
God’s continual care over him until his destiny was fulfilled. 
Finally the life of the saints is a social life, not one of 
absorption into the One, whether it be the Mystical One 
without multiplicity or distinction, or a collectivist One 
which suppresses diversity. It is the life of redeemed and 
perfected persons, joined together by sharing a common 
love of God, their Highest Good, and a mutual love one for 
the other in God. History is meaningful because by its 
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disciplines God is fitting His people in all generations for 
fellowship and Citizenship in His Eternal City. Individu¬ 
ality and Society are accorded their rightful place. Society 
is a partnership of persons, and persons reach their true 
goal in partnership. 


EPILOGUE 


a WORK of Christian Apologetics is apt by its very 
/\ nature to “ date.” The more effectively it wrestles 
i m, with the objections actually advanced against the 
Faith, the more completely it will belong to its own time and 
situation, and cease accordingly to be relevant to any other 
age. Undoubtedly much in the De Civitate Dei is ephe¬ 
mera^—it has been called religious journalism. Indeed 
much of it is occupied with questions remote from the 
realities of its own time though not from the ideas pre¬ 
vailing in the minds of literary coteries. It remains, 
therefore, the primary document for a period which has 
fascinated historians, whether, with Gibbon, they have 
viewed it with contempt as a period of mere decline, or as 
is more common today, with sympathy because it exhibits 
the ripe old age of the classicism which culminated in 
Cicero, Vergil and Plotinus; but also because there may 
be descried in it the forces which were to renew life and 
restore culture on a new basis. The De Civitate Dei is one 
of the outstanding landmarks in the history of European 

civilisation. _ . 

Again, still from the purely historical point of view, it 
is interesting to watch the confluence of two traditions. 
It is interesting to identify the sources of St. Augustine’s 
ideas, to distinguish those elements in his thought which 
came to him from the classical tradition from those which 
derive from the Christian tradition, or even to try to deter¬ 
mine whether he belongs to the ancient world or to that of 
the Middle Ages. But it is more important to observe the 
Christian bishop and theologian in the very act, as it were, 
of baptising the classical inheritance into Christ. For St. 
Augustine had garnered all the treasures of culture that 
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classicism had in his day still to offer,—its learning, its 
eloquence, its wisdom. In spite of his often sharp criticism 
of his old studies and his frequently expressed scorn of them, 
he knew very well and occasionally acknowledges that they 
enabled him to offer to God a fuller service. The doctrina 
of the schools was not wholly useless to the Christian 
preacher and teacher and apologist. In becoming a 
Christian it was not necessary to relinquish anything that 
was good in the old disciplines, only to exercise caution in 
their use. For of course the old proud ideal of Paideia,— 
eloquence, wisdom, virtue,—was not easily brought into 
humble subjection to faith in the Redeeming God. The 
difficulty of achieving this subjection even within the 
Western Church is well illustrated by the emergence of 
Pelagianism, and may account for the intransigeance of 
St. Augustine’s opposition to it. Only by insistence on 
the absolute necessity of Grace for the attainment of wisdom 
and virtue and salvation could the complete ascendancy 
of Christianity over its pertinacious rival be assured. The 
long conflict with the paganism of culture was, at any rate 
in principle, brought to a victorious conclusion by St. 
Augustine in his character as Doctor Gratiae. 

The Fifth Century like the present one was a period 
of radical historical change. It is natural that scholars 
should have sought for resemblances between 44 then ” and 
44 now ” ; and never more so than today. We shall look 
in vain in St. Augustine for any sense of 44 the end of an 
era.” We shall find no careful and subtle diagnosis of 
44 the modern situation ” ; no anxiety about the future of 
44 civilisation.” This is no doubt partly due to a certain 
blindness which he shared with his educated contem¬ 
poraries, dazzled as they were by the idea of Eternal Rome. 
But it was also due to a confident faith which they did 
not share. The representatives of the old culture ceased 
when the Empire fell, leaving the future to the bishops and 
monks, who had something more to live for and by. Rome 
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might pass away. The protecting fostering power of her 
emperors might be withdrawn. But God endured. His 
purpose of gathering citizens into His Eternal City was 
not frustrated by transient circumstances. St. Augustine 
had no anxiety for the Empire or for civilisation, even 
“ Christian ” civilisation, because he found a better security 
in God. This unshakable faith, and not any prestige 
derived from its “ Romanity,” is the ultimate secret of 
the Church’s survival, a secret fully disclosed in the Be 
Civitate Dei. We may feel repelled by the Church’s other¬ 
worldliness, but its other-worldliness was the source of 
its strength. 

In the Preface to his New Leviathan the late Professor 
R. G. Collingwood says that his book is best to be under¬ 
stood as an attempt to bring Hobbes’s Leviathan,—the 
world’s greatest store of political wisdom !—up to date in 
the light of the advances made since it was written in 
history, psychology and anthropology. Perhaps it would 
be irreverent to attempt anything so whimsical with the 
Be Civitate Dei ; though it may well be regarded as the 
greatest store of theological wisdom bequeathed by the 
ancient Church, and contains much that is of permanent 
value obscured by what is outmoded or merely prolix. The 
time of neglect seems to be passing and St. Augustine is 
returning to his own. Much of the most fruitful recent 
theology, and not least that associated with the Oecumeni¬ 
cal Movement, shows an increasing understanding of his 
doctrine. 

If a New De Civitate Dei is a desideratum today, the 
need is hardly met by the Civitas Dei of Mr. Lionel Curtis. 
What he offers is an attractive and masterly outline of 
human history conceived as a continuous and progressive 
development of mankind from barbarous beginnings to¬ 
wards a perfect state of society on a world-wide scale, as 
men gradually realise and implement the duty of each to 
all and all to each. To this development Jesus Christ is 
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said to have contributed notably by His preaching of the 
Kingdom of God, by His precepts and not least by His 
example. In subject matter this may be said to correspond 
to the middle part of St. Augustine’s work, which is 
certainly its weakest part. The most that can be said for 
it is that it is evidence that the author did realise that 
Christian theology must embrace a view of human history, 
its course no less than its nature ; an interpretation of 
history. St. Augustine’s jejune survey of human history 
must certainly be rewritten in the light of the advances 
made in historical studies since his time. But these 
advances do not in the least assure us that man is pressing 
on to a final happy existence when good will have triumphed 
over evil. Rather it seems to show that progress in good 
is always matched by progress in evil, that even in the 
purest human idealism there lurks self-seeking, pride, 
amor sui. The City of God never shakes itself free from the 
Earthly City but is ever inextricably entangled in it. 
Human history cannot be rightly understood without the 
doctrine of radical sin, which, while not excluding faith and 
hope and active service in the cause of righteousness, will at 
least save us from surprise and pain and the disabling sense 
of frustration when we have to reckon with the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind. Croce is scornful of 
those who, identifying progress with success in the vulgar 
search for pleasure and happiness, tend in times of adversity 
to call in question the concept of progress and make it the 
object of satire and contempt. “ It would be safe, if we 
so wish, to define progress as an ever higher and more 
complex form of human suffering.” An excellent definition 
certainly, but if we are to adopt it without shrillness or 
snobbery, we shall have to have a firm hold on the doctrine 
of man’s sin and God’s Grace. 

Even if we were assured that history would come right 
l in the end, and that the endeavours after righteousness 
of men and women of goodwill, generation after generation, 
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would be crowned with success, would this be sufficient 
motive to keep us faithful to our allotted parts in the secular 
task ? Perhaps the truly good might find their happiness 
in toil and suffering so that posterity may enter the perfect 
city, even though they know that for them there can be 
no share in the fruition of their labours. The Christian 
too is forward looking. He is not yet in possession save 
by faith and hope. Nevertheless he is not irretrievably 
excluded from enjoyment of the good he seeks, because he 
happens to live too early in the process. The City of God 
has its citizens in all generations. The present,—or the 
past,—is at no disadvantage by comparison with the 
future, for all times are equidistant from eternity. St. 
Augustine may have taken too little trouble with his history 
but he knew that the final blessedness must transcend 
history and that consequently no one is disfranchised from 
the City of God because of the time in which it was 
appointed him to live. 

History must have a beginning and an end. However 
long it may continue, however infinite may be its possibi¬ 
lities or splendid its gains, it remains but an episode in 
eternity. Beliefs concerning the nature of its eternal con¬ 
text will have some influence in determining its significance 
even for those who exalt activity above thought. Ihe 
metaphysical question is not to be permanently evaded. 
History has been thought of as a drama played out with 
nature as a stage, but this is only a poetic half-truth, for 
history and nature are much more intimately bound 
together. History may better be regarded as emerging 
from nature as man by dint of intelligence and free will 
asserts a relative independence of nature. But it is an 
independence which naturalism cannot explain and tends 
to deny. In any case it is precarious and may be lost again, 
history being once more merged in nature. Moreover 
nature itself is subject to change. The world order for all 
its beauty and apparent stability and regularity would 
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seem to be an episode in an eternity of “ chaos and old 
night.” If history be but an episode within an episode in 
a context of atoms and the void, how shall meaning be 
found in it ? 

St. Augustine was sensitive to all these problems, and 
found their solution in Christian faith. God created the 
world good and established its order. He likewise created 
man bestowing upon him the amplest being, endowing him 
with reason and freedom with all their possibilities of good 
and evil. But evil cannot frustrate God’s design, for it 
is met and outmatched by His redemptive power. History 
is real and earnest at every point because God originated 
it and overrules it so that it fulfils His redeeming purpose. 
But while that purpose takes account of history as a whole 
it is concerned no less immediately with every individual 
life throughout the entire process. Predestination worked 
out as an intellectual theory may take forms intolerably 
harsh and presumptuous. In spite of his insistence upon the 
inscrutability of the ways of God St. Augustine is not care¬ 
ful to avoid the imputation to Him of what looks like sheer 
arbitrariness, but it was the arbitrariness which he had 
himself experienced as, without his own conscious will, 
he had been drawn gently yet firmly from his worldly ways 
and quests into the way of faith, obedience and service. 

History comes to an end when God’s purpose of grace 
has been fulfilled. The end must be the fulfilment and not 
the destruction of whatever of good has been attained 
throughout its course. Faith, hope and charity, humility 
and self abnegation, strength and patience acquired through 
suffering, all are taken up and glorified in the eternal city. 
Love of God and love of one another in God express the 
whole duty of man in this life of difficulty and struggle 
amidst temptation. Here they are given in the form of 
commandments, but they are in reality indications of the 
true way to eternal life in which obedience is transformed 
into eternal enjoyment. 
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A New De Civitate Dei appropriate to our day will have 
to deal profoundly with the beginning and the end of history 
as well as with its course. It will have to visualise an 
end which gives sense and power to all endeavour after 
righteousness. 
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